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LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS OF CORNWALL. 


Tue enduring legends of every 
people date from remote pagan 
times. ‘They have been preserved, 
in a more or less modified state, by 
oral recitation at fire-side gatherings, 
and continue to be remembered 
wherever the cheap weekly literature 
has not penetrated. Social gather- 
ings occur in the country at neigh- 
bours’ houses without special invita- 
tion ; and when the local topics are 
exhausted, the fireside legend brings 
the easily-pleased assembly through 
the rest of the evening. The un- 
educated classes in cities make more 
ceremony about mutual visits. Their 
rooms cannot afford as much com- 
fort or convenience as the country 
farmers’ kitchens, or even the better 
class of cottages, and their minds 
are for the most part so full of the 
news of the day, or of anxiety for the 
morrow, as to leave little room for 
the entertainment of ancient story or 
legend. The ubiquitous police-sheet, 
or the exploits of Dick Turpin, or of 
Duval the gentleman robber,or of the 
Boy-Pirate, lie on the bed, or chair, 
or stool. They seize more power- 
fully on the attention than the fire- 
side story of the country-side, and, 
alas, their study is far from being 
a healthy mental occupation. An- 
other circumstance inimical to the 
preservation of oral literature in cities 
is the neighbourhood of the gin- 


palace, and the superior excitement 
of the quart or the glass to that of 
the story. And if none of these 
disturbing causes were at work, the 
cheap newspaper, and the interest 
felt in the frequent tragedies of real 
life, tend to place an impassible gulf 
between the public mind. Mere 
folk-lore requires for its preserva- 
tion some unoccupied waking hours 
to be got through, the absence of 
printed books, and a distance from 
the scenes of stirring events. 

If Mrs. Trollope, in her Adven- 
tures of Michael Armstrong, had in- 
troduced two or three factory fami- 
lies assembling after the weary day’s 
labour, and eagerly listening while 
a gifted member recited the story of 
“The White Cat,” or “The False 
Bride,” or “The Princess in the 
Cat-Skins,” her most resigned reader 
would at once cry out on the impro- 
bability of the occurrence. The 
jaded and weary creatures would be 
seeking absolute rest, the balm of 
sleep, or the stimulusof gin. 

Cornwall abounds in mines: a 
great portion of the populace are 
mere toilers below ground, and, con- 
sequently, we might expect to find 
a scarcity of folk-lore among the 
people. However, the agricultural 
portion of the populace do their 
duty by the old lore, and both 
miners and tillers boast Celtic blood, 
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the people being identical in lineage 
with the Bretons and the Welsh. 

Climate and social condition have 
a considerable effect on the folk- 
lore of a people. The fairy mytho- 
logy of Ireland is of a more cheerful 
character than that of their near 
relatives, the Scottish Gael. Again, 
the Gael of Ireland and Scotland 
are of a more cheerful temperament 
than their distant relatives of Wales, 
Cornwall, and Brittany. The gloomy 
existence in the mines of Cornwall, 
the wild and furious waves dashing 
against its cliffs, and the many tragic 
tales connected with shipwrecks, 
impart a gloomy tinge to the fic- 
tional and traditionary literature of 
the people. 

Some years. since Mr. Hunt gave 
to the world his valuable work on 
Cornish drol/s, and now Mr. W. Bot- 
trell issues a book' dealing slightly 
with the mere mythic legends, or 
blending them with the fortunes of 
the old families. He need scarcely 
call himself an “ Old Celt,” for no 
one except a full-blooded one, whose 
darling studies have always been 
employed on the lives and sayings 
and doings of the old Celtic occu- 
piers of his country, could have pro- 
duced a work entering so minutely, 
earnestly, and lovingly, into the for- 
tunes of the old Cornish families, 
the present condition of the old 
buildings, and the customs, cha- 
racter, and amusements of the peo- 
ple. 

Thus he has given a greater ap- 
pearance of mere family tradition to 
wild legends which may be said to 
possess a world-wide interest, but 
at the same time the fiction is di- 
vested of its very antique and sha- 
dowy character, and loses value as 
a mere fire-side story. 

Mr. Bottrell confines his topogra- 
phical notices for the most part to 
the extreme south-west portion of the 
county, and we could wish, for the 
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sake of the general reader that he 
had rendered his valuable book still 
more valuable by a map of that se- 
cluded district. Another defect will 
be found in the mere giant legends, 
viz., that he enters into details as 
minute as those to be found in 
a modern novel. Every one whose 
boy or girlhood was favoured by 
attendance, often repeated, at the 
farmer’s or cottier’s hearth while the 
story-teller of the village or the town- 
land recited his wondrous lay, well 
remembers that no occurrence of 
common life was ever introduced or 
dwelt on, unless it happened to be 
the cause or effect of some of the 
incidents by which it was surrounded. 
The pleasant walk in park or wood, 
and the sensible, or tender, or airy 
dialogues kept up by the promena- 
ders, are delightful portions of the 
modern novel; but the fire-side ro- 
mancer would as soon marry the 
beautiful errant princess to the per- 
secuting giant of her hate, and dwell 
on their happiness after a year or 
two of discord, as introduce such 
a piece of still life. 

Those terrible giants—one ofwhom 
is depicted by George Cruikshank, 
in his frontispiece to Mr. Hunt's 
Cornish Drolls, as striding from 
rock to rock across a six-mile-wide 
estuary—figured not in the original 
legends of the Gael or Cymry. 

Could we trace these now distort- 
ed fictions to their prototypes in the 
dim past, we should find them to 
be historic narratives, or apologues, 
or pagan myths, in which there was 
nothing to shock the intelligence of 
the audiences to whom they were 
addressed. But according as the 
event or the hero was removed 
further back from the era of the 
story-teller, and the interest of the 
hearers became less, he was obliged 
to surround the mere narrative with 
romantic circumstances, and when 
the legends passed from the custody 
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of the professional and educated 
story-teller, whose audience consist- 
ed of kings or chiefs, and their 
household, to that of the mere fire- 
side chronicler, the original idea 
and the framework of. the tale suf- 
fered, and the characters became 
distorted, even as forms or faces 
seen through damaged or only half- 
transparent mediums. Thus a wick- 
ed tyrant being introduced, the story- 
teller fears that his audience will 
not have an adequate idea of his 
wickedness or his tyranny, unless his 
stature is enlarged and his counten- 
ance rendered ugly and truculent 
beyond conception. The modern 
novelist has time and circumstances 
at command, and opportunities of 
touching and retouching the distin- 
guished and handsome villain of his 
tale, till he becomes as hateful or 
contemptible as heart can desire. 
The fire-side romancer has no time 
for such elaborate manipulation ; so 
he gives with his pound-brush a few 
broad and heavy dashes on the can- 
vas, and the grotesque, and un- 
shapely, and immense monster, in 
whom every hateful quality is cen- 
tered, at once stands before the 
auditory. 


THE CORNISH GIANTS. 


In the early Ossianic legends of 
the Gael of Ireland and Scotland, 


_Fionn, and Oscur, and Diarmuid, 


were merely tall and strong warriors, 
such as behoved go lead valiant 
men to battle, and engage therein 
regardless of wounds and death, 
But when the relation of their deeds 
fell to the ignorant story-teller of the 
cottage fire-side, their stature became 
that of giants, and their strength 
superhuman. In this stage /ionn 
thought little of tearing up the rocks 
and clay which once filled the pre- 
sent bed of Lough Neagh, and fling- 
ing them after a Scotch giant. He 
over-did the thing, however: the 
fugitive got shelter, and the mighty 
mass sweeping beyond the bounds 
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of the island, at last fell by the force 
of gravity into the mid-sea, and 
formed the Isle of Man. Another 
time the sword of the same mythic 
personage clove a hillat Glendaloch 
in two. 

The Celtic giants differ in some 
respects from their Teuton brethren. 
They are not uniformly ill-natured 
and cruel; and Mr. Hunt and our 
present authority give instances of 
Cornish giants who are as gentle 
and well-disposed as ordinary mor- 
tals. These in the original form of 
the tales were mere remarkable men 
of their time ; but at last, being look- 
ed at through a dense medium, the 
result of distance of time and ignor- 
ance, they assumed mighty and 
occasionally monstrous shapes, still 
inheriting in many cases human 
affections and sympathies. And 
really when the pity or regard of the 
story-teller and his audience is ex- 
cited for one of these mighty men 
or women, it seems enlarged in pro- 
portion to their immense bulk. In 
one of the grave Irish Chronicles 
mention is made of the discovery of 
the body of a drowned giantess on 
the strand, the mighty limbs, and 
body, and countenance of the finest 
proportions and the fairest hue. 
No reader of sensibility but is more 
touched by the fate of the immense 
beauty than if she merely boasted 
the ordinary proportions of human- 
ity. 

There are few who can read the 
following grotesque dro//, related by 
our “ Old Celt” without being sen- 
sible of a pitying chord being touch- 
ed in his nervous system :— 

“In old times a giant dwelt in 
his castle on Croben Hill, at the 
same time that a cousin of his kept 
house in a cavern of the Mount, 
about three miles from Trencrom. 
These two giants, being on friendly 
terms, made one cobbling hammer 
serve for the use of both. This 
hammer they used to throw forth 
and back, between the Mount and 
Trencrom, as either of them happen- 
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ed to want it. One afternoon the 
giant of the Mount called from the 
mouth of his cave :—‘ Hallo up 
there, Trecrobben, throw us down 
the hammer, west,—ah ! ‘Iss, in a 
minute: look sharp and catch en,’ 
says he. It so happened that the wife 
of Careg Cowse (as the giant of the 
Mount was called), having her full 
share of curiosity, wanted to see 
Trecrobben, to ask after his old wo- 
man, and to know what was going 
on up among the hills. The sun 
shining bright at the time, dazzled 
her eyes as she came out of her dark 
cave, and before she had the time 
to shade her face with her apron, 
while she was poking in her hus- 
band’s way, down came the hammer, 
whack ! hit her right between the 
eyes, and settled her. The noise 
the giants made in mourning over 
the giantess was dreadful to hear. 
The roaring of Tregeagle was nothing 
to their bellowing, echoed from hill 
to hill, Trecrobben buried his trea- 
sures deep among the cairns of 
his castle, and grieved himself to 
death for the misfortune to his old 
crony’s wife. 

“Many persons have dug about 
the cairns on Trencrom, on moon- 
shiny nights, in hopes of finding 
some of the crocks of gold which 
the giant buried there. But when- 
ever they dig so deep as to touch 
the flat stone which covers the 
mouth of the crock, and hear it ring 
hollow, out from among the crevices 
of the rocks and cairns, come troops 
of frightful-looking sfriggens(sprites), 
who raise such dreadful weather that 
it scares the diggers away.” 

Our author lovingly dwells on the 
beneficent character of the Giant of 
Galva, and his own youthful recol- 
lections of the charms of the scenery 
of the big man’s abiding-place while 
in the flesh. “The Old Celt” has 
a keen relish for the scenic beauties 
produced by the assemblage of grey 
rocks and patches of green, lying as 
lakes among stretches of heath and 
fern. Thus he expiates on the 
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beauties of Cairn Galva (Fair stone 
heap) :— 

“One can’t fail to pass a pleasant 
time, should the weather be fine, 
among the rocks and glades of 
Cairn Galva. Above all, if we ram- 
ble hither through the ferns, heath, 
and furze in the whortleberry season, 
we may pick the rich fruit, roll in 
the shade, or bask in the sun on 
the beautiful green patches of turf 
to be found everywhere; or one 
may ramble in and out, and all 
around, and play hide and seek 
among the ere//as (defiles), between 
the cairns, whence the good old 
giant of the cairn often sallied forth 
to protect his Morvah people and 
their cattle against the incursions of 
the giants of other cairns and hills. 
Those of Trink and Trecrobben 
were the most troublesome, because 
they lived near, in castles strong 
and high.” 

This big fellow is calculated to 
excite general sympathy, as he seems 
to have passed his life uncheered 
by the loving society of any of his 
kind, and made it his business to 
protect his weaker neighbours. His 
chief amusement, when he had no- 
thing of this kind on hand, was to 
pile a number of cubic-shaped rocks 
on each other, and then hurl them 
down with a kick. They are still to 
be seen forming a square pillar at 
Cairn Galva. When the sun was 
sinking over the sea, and the giant 
felt an “exposition of sleep” on 
him, he laid him down on the huge 
rocking-stone, on the western ex- 
tremity of the cairn, and there 
rocked himself to sleep. Ugh! 
Even if his frame was unsusceptible 
of cold or wet, what a picture of de- 
solate loneliness—the huge body 
stretched on the rock during a long, 
dreary night must be! 

There is a,bit of genuine pa- 
thos, notwithstanding its grotesque 
character, in the following pas- 
sage :— 

“The giant was very fond of a 
fine young fellow of Choon, who 
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used to take a turn over to the 
cairn every now and then, to see 
how the old giant was getting on, 
to cheer him up a-bit, to play a 
game of 406 (quoits), or do anything 
else to help him to pass his lonely 
time away. One afternoon the giant 
was so well pleased with the play 
they had together, that when the 
young fellow of Choon threw down 
his quoit to go away home, the 
giant, in a good-natured way, tapped 
his playfellow on the head with the 
tips of his fingers. At the same 
time he said: ‘ Be sure to come to- 
morrow, my son, and we will have 
a capital game of bob.’ Before the 
word BoB was well out of the giant’s 
mouth, the young man dropped at 
his feet—the giant’s fingers had gone 
right through his playmate’s skull. 
When at last the giant became sen- 
sible of the damage he had done to 
the brain-pan of the young man, he 
did his best to put the inside of his 
mate’s head to rights, and plugged 
the finger-holes, but all to no pur- 
pose. 

“When the poor giant found all 
was over, he took the body in his 
arms, and sitting down on the large 
square rock at the foot of the cairn, 
he rocked himself to and fro. Press- 
ing the lifeless body to his bosom, 
he wailed and moaned over him, 
bellowing louder than the booming 
billows breaking on the rocks of 
Permoina. 

“ The giant of Cairn Galva never 
rejoiced any more, but pined away, 
and in seven years died of a broken 
heart.” 

If the original inventor of this 
droll had any moral end in view in 
the composition, it might be em- 
bodied in the advice: ‘Be not on 
intimate terms with folk raised much 
above your condition.” 

Much different from this tem- 
perate and beneficent big man was 
the giant Bolster, whom George 
Cruikshank pilloried with one foot 
on Carn Brea, and the other six 
miles away on the Beacon. ‘This 
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pestilent big man, despising the 
charms of his suitably-sized wife, 
must take to the wooing of the 
ascetic Saint Anne, who has left 
her name to a West-Cornish town. 
In order that his ill-treated spouse 
might have some occupation to di- 
vert her attention from his disloyal 
proceedings, he directed her to pick 
the stones off the farm at the foot 
of Barytanack, and carry them in 
her apron to the top of the hill. 
This she did so effectually that no 
farm in the district is now so clear 
of rocks or stones. Bolster’s sigh’s 
were really those of the furnace 
which crossed Shakspeare’s mind 
when writing his Sewen Ages; but 
they moved not the saint: and his 
suit became so pressing and dis- 
tasteful, that at last she took the 
following ingenious but slightly im- 
moral plan to rid herself of his im- 
portunity, and Cornwall of his ex- 
istence. She requested him “an 
he loved her” to fill a moderately- 
sized hole in the cliff at Chapel- 
Porth with his blood. The giant 
looked at the cavity, then at his 
arm; judged he could spare the 
filling of many such holes, cut a 
vein in his arm, and let his life- 
stream flow. 

The cavity, as we have said, 
was but of moderate size; but, 
like the piper’s mouth (see Crof- 
ton Croker’s Fairy Legends) it took 
many a filling, owing to the commu- 
nication of its long shaft with the 
sea; and so all the blood in Bol- 
ster’s body was soon “making the 
green one red,” and bearing his life 
along with it. Thus came the career 
of the worthless giant to a close. 


THE SEA MAID AND THE FISHERMAN, 


There are few countries washed 
on any side by the sea which do not 
possess legends of mermen and mer- 
maids, dating from before the days 
of Homer. A family in Munster 
takes pride in its descent from 
one of these marine beauties, who 
had enthralled a noble young chief, 
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The legend of “ Maurice Connor” 
is familiar to all students of Crofton 
Croker. 

The Cornish modification of the 
world-wide fiction is this. A man, 
named Lutey, who lived near the 
Lizard Point, wandering one even- 
ing on the strand when the tide was 
out, heard a feeble wail from a clus- 
ter of rocks left bare by the ebb. 
Coming round to the seaward side 
of it, he discovered a beautiful 
woman sitting among them, her 
lower parts being hidden by sea- 
weeds. Assoon as she caught sight 
of the landsman, she uttered a still 
wilder cry, and sunk into the pool 
at the bottom of the rock. He 
spoke kindly to her, asked her the 
cause of her sorrow, and offered his 
services in any way which might 
give her pleasure. Encouraged by 
the gentle demeanour of the stranger, 
she explained that she was a member 
of the Great Sea-family ; that she 
had loitered among the rocks con- 
templating the reflection of her 
image in the pool till the tide had 
withdrawn, and that she would now 
be separated from her family till the 
next return, and those at home would 
in the interim suffer the sharpest 
anxiety on her account. After some 
little parley, Lutey readily acted on 
her half-expressed wish, lifted her 
from her damp seat, and proceeded 
to carry her in his arms to the water. 
She laid aside all fear as they pro- 
ceeded, and mentioned some of the 
lights and shadows of submarine 
life. Those consisted of the beau- 
tiful grottoes incrusted with pearls 
and gems, and these of the unami- 
able habits of the mermen, who, 
when their wives were not on the 
watch, would pitilessly devour their 
young. She was so grateful that 
she promised her benefactor the ful- 
filling of three wishes. These, on 
the whole, did credit to Lutey’s dis- 
position. The first was that he might 
be possessed of supernatural skill in 
the working of cures on his neigh- 
bours, and supernatural intelligence 
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The 
second wish was for control over 
spirits, still for the general good ; 
the third, that his posterity might 


when giving them advice. 


possess his gifts. Confidence being 
now pretty well established, the sea- 
maiden hinted at the desirability of 
his going below the waters with her, 
and becoming her honoured lord ; 
and the bewitched head of a family 
saw nothing improper in the proceed- 
ing ; but how could he live below 
the waves?—that was the rub. 
“ Oh! with the greatest enjoyment.” 
She would perform a sudden and 
painless operation on his neck, and 
the thing wasdone. At the moment 
when all his scruples were overcome, 
and he was about to become a deni- 
zen of the sea-caves, his dog, who 
had followed him a short distance 
into the water, barked, and his mas- 
ter, on turning round, caught sight 
of his cottage on the high bank, and 
the smoke, announcing the evening 
meal, ascending from the chimney. 
Restored to his right mind, he would 
have let his enslaver sink into her 
native element, but she held to him 
the closer. Having heard of the 
antipathy of the sea-folk to steel, he 
ungallantly flashed his bright knife 
in the air, and vowed he’d use it on 
her fair form if she persevered. She 
at once released him, but before 
disappearing, she told him he would 
be hers, nine years from that day. 
He gave great joy on his safe re- 
turn, and his confidential announce- 
ment of his new gifts. If he intended 
them to remain unknown, he was 
disappointed. With or without his 
will. he became the most renowned 
pélar (expeller) in his district, and 
his descendants retained the gifts to 
modern times, In his own person 
he paid the penalty of having had 
any communication with the mor- 
veena (sea-maiden). Nine years 
from the day recorded, as he and 
a comrade were in their boat on 
a calm sea, the waters around sud- 
denly surged, and the mermaid, 
rising amid the rough waves, called 
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on him. “I cannot avoid my fate,” 
said the doomed man. He sprung 
below the surface, and was never 
again seen among the haunts of 
men, 


THE LITTLE SPRIGGANS, 


The Cornish Sfriggan bears some 
resemblance to our Irish Leprechaun 
in size and knowledge of hidden 
treasures, and in his unwillingness 
to reveal them to mortals; but he 
is nicer in his tastes, does not pa- 
tronise the beer-jug, and is very neat 
in his dress. Keightley, and Croker, 
and Carleton, are silent on the sub- 
ject of the household economy of 
the Leprechauns; but among the 
Cornish hills and moors they take 
to themselves wives, and are as 
good fathers to their offspring as 
they can afford to be. 

One day a wight, called “ Uncle 
Billy” by Mr. Bottrell, as he was 
cutting furze-bushes for fuel, found, 
sleeping on a tuft of heath, a charm- 
ing little youth about the size of a 
cat, rigged out in a green coat, sky- 
blue breeches and stockings, three- 
cocked hat, and shoes secured by 
diamond buckles. Billy rejoiced 
in his luck, popped the little fellow, 
feet foremost, up his sleeve, and 
used the most comforting words 
when he awoke and called for his 
mammy. He asked his captor to 
go and search for his mammy ; but 
he excused himself on the very 
plausible pretext that he had no 
idea of her whereabouts. Mean- 
while, he might come and live with 
himself, till the missing parent 
would be found. 

The little fellow soon laid by his 
grief, and when the farmer dropped 
him out on the clean hearthstone, 
he was not long about entering on 
familiak terms with the children, 
who rejoiced in the acquisition of 
such a pretty little creature, so well 
dressed, and so ready to dance and 
sing at all times for their amuse- 
ment. 

He was very cleanly and precise 
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in his habits, made two meals in 
the day on a china cup-full of milk, 
and took no solid food except 
blackberries or whortleberries. Mr. 
Bottrell adds “ haws ;” but they and 
the other fruit are not in season to- 
gether. When the house was being 
swept and readied up, he would 
perch himself on a heap of sticks 
or fern, to escape any defilement. 
When the farmer hinted his wish to 
be shown some concealed treasure, 
he promised to gratify him the first 
night of good moonshine that would 
occur. 

Three days after the capture, 
Billy’s neighbours assembled to help 
him with his furze-faggots home from 
the cnoc, and the making them up 
into ricks. He did not care to let 
them know anything about his fairy 
prize, so he sent him and the chil- 
dren to play in the barn, giving 
strict orders that they should nat 
stir forth, under any circumstances, 
till the neighbours would have gone 
home. 

The little spriggan kept the chil- 
dren amused with his capering and 
gestures till the men went in to 
dinner. Then he opened the back- 
door, and invited all to come 
and frolic, and play at mop-and- 
heede (hide-and-seek) among the 
stacks. While engaged at the play, 
a little man and woman joined the 
party. The man’s dress was the 
same as that of the little fellow, im- 
proved by the addition of jack- 
boots. His wife’s green gown was 
spangled all over with silver stars. 
Her high-heeled shoes were secured 
with diamond buckles, and heath-blos- 
soms ornamented her blue steeple- 
hat. These were the parents of the 
tiny youth. He was soon in their 
arms, and in a moment all three 
had vanished from the eyes of the 
children. The poor things got a 
good drubbing for allowing the little 
man out of the barn, and thus dis- 
appointing their father of the trea- 
sure, which would be discovered, 
perhaps, the very next night. 
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The Welsh have a being resem- 
bling our Leprechaun, whom they 
call Knocken. ‘The Cornish miners 
give the name Anacker to the little 
spriggans who employ themselves 
in the mines. They are glad when 
they hear the strokes of their little 
picks in a lode, for it is sure to turn 
out profitable. An acquaintance of 
our OLD CELT, called Uncle Mathy, 
would complacently tell of his once 
following the sounds of the instru- 
ments of the small folk till the ob- 
struction before him crumbled away, 
and he found himself in a vault, 
the walls and roof of which were 
encrusted with precious stones. In 
the centre were three Knackers, 
one sitting down, with an anvil, about 
an inch square on the upper surface, 
between his legs. On this he was 
repairing the borer of one of his 
comrades, and then he took up the 
pick of the other to do the same 
good work on it. They entered 
into conversation with Mathy, but 
showed some displeasure at his 
breaking down their side-wall, and 
letting in a current to extinguish 
their little candle. Mathy, some- 
what chagrined at the inconveni- 
ence caused to the little labourers, 
turned into the passage to supply 
them with a big candle or two; but 
when he re-entered the cavern, 
anvil, pick, borer, and little workers, 
had vanished. He turned the crys- 
tals, &c., to some account, and 
would have become rich, but for 
the misfortune of losing the exact 
bearings of the locality. 

This individual made treasure- 
seeking among the cairns and the 
guoits (cromlechs) of the old giants 
his profession. When he had had 
notice in three dreams of the locality 
of a treasure, he would sally forth 
in the second quarter of the moon, 


pass nine times round the witches’ . 


rock on the moor, to avert all harm 
from himself, then repair to the 
fore-visioned spot, work away till 
morning, and return home at dawn, 
weary, and wet, and dispirited. 
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WHITE AND BLACK MAGIC, 


If the “Old Celt” does not re- 
cord the thing which is not of his 
countrymen—and what Celt, young 
or old, would be guilty of the base 
act?—they are more addicted to 
sorcery and witchcraft than their 
Irish, Scotch, Breton, or Welsh 
cousins, Our friend Mathy was 
particularly obnoxious to this im- 
peachment, and in his doubts and 
troubles always had recourse to a 
wise woman, usually addressed as 
An (Aunt) Marget. She professed 
to be a white witch, z.¢, one who 
only uses her art to confer benefits 
on her suffering neighbours : but if 
any person was so misguided as to 
“ill-wish, begrudge, or overlook” 
(use the evil eye on) an individual, 
An Marget would inflict a spell of 
pain on him or her, till he or she 
would confess, and /i/¢ the evil from 
the blighted object. The trick of 
making a waxen image of the per- 
son to be afflicted—practised even 
in the days of the Wars of the Roses 
by high personages—was not un- 
known. She would threaten re- 
cusants that she would exercise the 
black art on them if they did not 
improve their conduct. 

An Marget was of the gentle 
blood of the country, but she had, 
in her youth, lost caste by a run- 
away match with a sailor. Mr. 
Bottrell has succeeded in making a 
finished picture of a phase of Cor- 
nish life, with An Marget in front, 
surrounded by her sheep, goats, 
dogs, cats, hares, and poultry, and 
her superstitious neighbours in the 
background, dreading her power, 
and ready to wreak vengeance on 
her if they suspected any one among 
them to be suffering from her 
spells, iy 

An Marget, after all, was only a 
skilful ‘woman in preparing healthy 
decoctions and salves, an industri- 
ous creature at spinning and keep- 
ing her lonely cottage in good order, 
and fond of cheering her solitude by 
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keeping round her a happy family 
of the animals mentioned, with 
robins and other small birds, which 
slept under her roof in cosy nests 
burrowed in the thatch, Whoever 
wishes to indulge in a thrilling narra- 
tive of youthful love, hasty marriage, 
danger, separation, death of hus- 
band, wretchedness, and endurance 
of solitary life by a widow, may 
have that satisfaction by perusing 
Mr. Bottrell’s pages. 

Few readers but will entertain re- 
spect for the memory of the reduced 
gentlewoman, who made no ill use, 
but the contrary, of her supposed 
powers. Not so with the knavish 
pellars by profession, such as him of 
Helston, to whom there was a gene- 
ral visitation, in the spring, of smug- 
glers, and superstitious dupes of 
every profession, to renew their 
protections against evil powers, as 
lowland lairds, in the beginning of 
last century, would repair to Craig- 
roystoun, to hand black mail to Rob 
Roy, and secure his protection for 
their cattle and their homes for the 
ensuing year. 

This knave’s house would, at the 
season mentioned, be surrounded by 
men on foot or horseback, while he 
received them individually, held con- 
ference with each twenty or thirty 
minutes in duration, prescribed the 
conduct to be observed in each 
case, and gave charmed materials 
or charms written on parchment or 
paper to his clients. These were 
little bags of earth, teeth, pounded 
brick (witch powder), and bones 
taken from graves, and enjoined to 
be worn suspended from the neck, 
as sO many amulets against witch- 
craft. One written charm was the 
Abracadabra, in the triangular shape 
in which every one has seen it, 
Another contained these five words, 
which read the same, backwards and 
forwards :—~ 


SATOR, AREPO, TENET, OPERA, ROTAS, 


One of the most elaborate charms 
was thus confectioned : 
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Under the word JValgah was re- 
presented a nondescript, being made 
up from the artist’s ideas of a “ head- 
less cherub and a spread eagle.” 
An egg was represented below as if 
being hatched by the rare animal, 
and another egg appeared in the 
grip of one claw. Below the hatch- 
ing egg was written the awful Zefra- 
grammaton, and on the reverse five 
varieties of the Hebrew name of the 
Deity. 

Powders were distributed to be 
flung over children and cattle, to 
preserve them from the various evils 
to which they are obnoxious. Blood- 
stones, snake - stones, and_blue- 
stone rings, many of them the pel- 
lar’s own manufacture, were in great 
request. The water in which these 
are dipped are sovereign against 
snake-bites. Some ceremonies were 
gone through with each individual, 
which they would not reveal to their 
best friend, even when the folds of 
their hearts expanded under the in- 
fluence of ale or spirits. 

The charms indicated above, as 
our readers are probably aware, are 
not peculiar to Cornwall. They 
are used in many countries, and have 
been practised for thousands of years. 
They are legacies bequeathed in 
some form by the old pagans, and 
modified by perverse applications of 
Christian formula. All bear evidence 
to the power once supposed to be 
possessed by the evil or inferior de- 
mons of paganism, and the modes 
taken to obtain their favour or avert 
their wrath. Blood-shedding afford- 
ed an agreeable odour to the nostrils 
of the wicked Zarve and the other 
divinities of Pluto’s realm, and the 
impression remained among the 
Christian successors to their pagan 
guides. A beast, supposed to be 
bewitched, was brought by its Cor- 
nish proprietor after sunset into a 
ploughed field, bled, and the blood 
caught on straw. ‘This straw was 
then set on fire, and in the smoke 
arising from the flame the face of the 
mischievous witch, or wizard, was 
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sure to be seen, if the delinquent 
was not obliged to enter the field in 
person. A calf burned whole, was 
supposed to ensure exemption from 
illness or accident for seven or nine 
years. A mill required a victim once 
in every seven years, but a white 
hen bled on the mill-stone averted 
the danger from human beings. 

As is generally the case, these 
pellars are possessed of more know- 
ledge than their neighbours, and are 
very careful not to undeceive their 
dupes when they make discoveries, 
or effect cures by ordinary means. 
One farmer had lost some of his 
cattle, while the survivors appeared 
weakly, and with a disinclination to 
food. The neighbouring pellar was 
solicited to reveal the witches who 
had bewitched the cattle, or to fur- 
nish a counter-charm. The wise 
man said he would wish to inspect 
the byre and look at the beast, before 
using his art. Entering the cow- 
house, he was sensible of a sickening 
smell, and on examining the place, 
he perceived, at a point in the wall 
over the animals’ heads, a greenish 
slime oozing out, and stealing down 
the wall. Getting a crowbar, he re- 
moved a stone or two, and found, 
in a hollow within the wall, a mass 
of festering corruption. Poison 
mixed with milk and flour had been 
laid for rats some short time before, 
and the animals, as is their wont, 
resorted to this hollow to die to- 
gether. The young farmer had the 
sickening mass soon cleared away, 
and the hollow filled with lime-mor- 
tar and stones, the cattle recovered, 
and no more deaths occurred. The 
farmer kept silence on the modus 
grant of the beneficial change, 
and the pellar’s fame increased. 

Mr. Bottrell illustrates the deep 
hold which superstition has on his 
countrymen and women by the fol- 
lowing simple story of diablerie :— 

An (aunt) Jenny Hendy, a care- 
ful old housewife, was supposed to 
have in her possession a consider- 
able sum, and was, in consequence, 
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fawned on and flattered by sundry 
poor relations; but she seemed to 
have more regard for a brave young 
fellow of her name, who worked for 
a neighbouring farmer, and at his 
leisure hours kept her little premises 
and garden in order, and deposited 
his savings with her. One day, on 
entering her cottage, he found her, 
to his grief, sitting in her chair life- 
less. The funeral being over, a 
search was made for the property 
she was supposed to have left, in 
cluding Robert Hendy’s savings, 
neither gold nor notes were found. 
However, as some of the neighbours 
had witnessed a will (now not forth- 
coming), appointing Robert Hendy 
the old lady’s heir, he was quietly 
allowed to take possession of her 
little property. His mind was agi- 
tated by the loss of his hard-earned 
money and his disappointed expec- 
tations, till at last he was tempted 
to apply to Tammy, the “ White 
Witch of Helston,” who informed 
him in confidence that, “ for a con- 
sideration,” she would undertake to 
raise the spirit of An Jenny Hendy 
from her grave in Stythian’s church- 
yard, and oblige it to reveal the spot 
where the hoard lay concealed. Two 
pounds would be required to pur- 
chase drugs and other needful things ; 
so one pound was at once advanced 
by the man of “ great expectations.” 

On the night appointed they set 
forward on horseback, the witch sit- 
ting behind her dupe. As they ap- 
proached the churchyard, she con- 
tinued to mumble incantations, start- 
ing at times as in terror, but advising 
her companion to keep up a good 
heart. ‘The trees, the roof of the 
church, and the tombstones, were 
all crowded by the spirits of the in- 


terred (so she told him) ) Siding at 
the devil, who, with legion S ( f il 

was just outside the yard wall, not 
daring to enter ; but still the noise 


he made with his horses and dogs 
was very terrible to hear. 

And, indeed, as they were enter 
ing, they heard such a dreadful up 
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roar that poor Robert’s courage went 
down into his boots. Entering, she 
told him they were safe for the time 
from the black fellow, and she would 
now raise the ghost. She warned 
him that the ‘appearance would be 
fearful ; that he would have to ad- 
dress the spirit, ask the questions, 
and trust to chance that it could be 
laid again in repose. ‘“ Sometimes 
the spirits were in such a hellish 
temper, that they would be laid again 
for no consideration, but would get 
behind the questioner, on his beast, 
ride home with him, and torment 
him day and night till some one 
equally gifted with herself (the witch) 
would succeed, after great trouble 
and expense, in sending the unquiet 
spirit to its place. By this time the 
poor man’s nerves were in such dis- 
order from the draughts of brandy 
and the witch’s representations, that 
“for no earthly crowns” would he 
have the spirit disturbed. The wise 
woman called him poltroon, vowed 
he should finish the ghostly busi- 
ness, or she would give him over to 
the mercy of An Hendy, and would 
not be appeased till she received the 
other pound. 

The wise woman hinted to the 
unwise man that his home would 
probably be haunted by the incensed 
ghost ; but if it became too trouble- 
some, she (the witch) would come, 
on summons, and, for another con- 
sideration lay her at rest. ‘The poor 
man was accordingly disturbed by 
some mysterious sounds, which 
abridged his sleep and caused him 
much disquiet ; and he was about to 
resort again to the wise woman, 
when a visit from a seafaring friend 
put him off his purpose. This hard- 
headed man was convinced of the 
knavery of An Tammy, and by his 
advice Robert acquainted her that 
he would again dare the danger, if 
allowed to bring a friend with him. 
No; his friend might face the perils 
in his own person, but it was against 
ghostly etiquette, that she should 
introduce two men ito the recep- 
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tacle of the dead at the 
time. 

The offer was taken; the witch 
and the sailor, primed with brandy, 
had arrived at the enclosure, she 
by way of encouragement, present- 
ing to his mind, already a little dis- 
turbed, the most fearful and ghastly 
images. The hellish noises were 
again heard; but the sailor, though 
awe-struck, still expressed his de- 
termination to see the whole cere- 
mony out. 

So, after infusing a little more 
courage into him the wrong way, by 
detailing the probable dreadful re- 
sults of the summoning, she marked 
a circle, ordered him not to stir out- 
side it, waved her wand, uttered 
strange words in a wierd, unearthly 
tone, and then pronounced the fol- 
lowing address three times, ending 
each repetition with a wild shriek :— 

“Spirit of Jane Hendy, in the 
name of all the Powers above and 
below, I summon thee to arise from 
thy grave, and to appear before me 
and this man. By the Spirits of 
fire, air, earth, and water, I sum 
mon thee to arise. Come hither, 
appear, and speak to this man— 
come !” 

After an awful pause, the terrible 
sounds before heard were repeated, 
and before they ceased, a light-grey 
spectral figure, visible in the weak 
moonlight, seemed to arise from 
among the tombs, at a moderate 
distance off, and approach them 
with a gliding movement. At last 
the sailor could distinguish its grisly 
hair and glaring eyes. He drew back 
in terror, while the witch herself fell 
to the earth horror-struck. He had 
still the power left to cry out in fal 
tering tones, “In the name of God, 
who or whatart thou?” The answer 
came in a hollow voice. ‘“ Where- 
fore dost thou disturb my rest in the 
grave? The wise woman should 
have given thee other counsel. 
What art thou to me? For this 
deed, I will mark both thee and her 
this night, and haunt thee all the 


same 
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days of thy miserable life—d 
take me if I don’t!” These words 
were followed by a grasp laid on the 
sailor's arm; but the very vulgar 
curse just uttered, and a strong smell 
of tobacco and gin borne on the 
ghost’s breath, undeceived the vic- 
tim. With one stout blow of his 
fist he laid the ghost kicking in the 
grass, and through fear of further 
rough treatment, compelled the dis- 
spirited individual, who was the 
husband of the wise woman, to con- 
fess his and her knavery. 

However he did not denounce 
the guilty pair. In concert they in- 
dividually reported that the ghost 
had revealed the spot where the 
hoard was concealed, and also an- 
nounced its intention to haunt and 
torment its sundry debtors till they 
would come and pay Robert Hendy 
the sums due. Several of these, 
larger and smaller, were laid in spots 
where Robert found them, and a for- 
tunate storm blowing away a scant- 
ling of thatch from one corner of the 
cottage, discovered the hidden pro- 
perty. 

Still “the man in possession” 
did not feel thoroughly comfortable, 
till, in order to be free from nightly 
annoyances, he took to himself a 
wife. From the day of his mar- 
riage Aunt Hendy discontinued 
her visits, and days of labour were 
followed by nights of peace and 
rest. 


POOKAH LITERATURE, 


Mr. Bottrell is probably well ac- 
quainted with Welsh, as he shows 
intimate acquaintance with the ety- 
mology of Cornish names. It were 
to be wished that he had thought of 
enhancing the worth of his very 
curious and valuable book by a glos- 
sary of the old Celtic or corrupt 
words therein, which prove, and wil] 
continue to prove, an annoyance to 
his mere English readers, where 
their meaning is not evident from 
the context. Like other worshippers 
of the past, he would prefer to see 
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names derived from the old lan- 
guage of the country attached to 
new buildings, streets, and terraces, 
instead of the meaningless namby- 
pamby appellations borrowed from 
this or that English title or name, 
When Mr. Bottrell visits Dublin 
and its suburbs, and inspects the 
innumerable views, terraces, places, 
avenues, roads, &c., tacked to mere 
English names or titles, his Celtic 
blood will be as disagreeably dis- 
turbed as it is now by the similar 
abuses witnessed in Penzance. If 
our capitalists would consult any 
Gaelic scholar of their acquaintance, 
when they raise a house or row of 
houses, he would gladly supply a 
Celtic name expressive of some na- 
tural feature of the locality. In the 
Cornish prefixes or affixes, which he 
explains, we have discovered a re- 
lationship, in several instances, to 
our Gaelic. Zre, now meaning town, 
is cognate with our Zr, country or 
district. Trewartha (high - town) 
would be Zirardtha in Ireland or 
the Highlands. o/ and Pen, the 
other indicia of “ Cornish men,” are 
near relatives of the Gaelic Po// and 
Beinn, meaning loch and hill. Nan- 
cothan (explained—zan, valley, coth, 
old) would find an equivalent in the 
Gaelic Gleann sean; but Mr. Bot- 
trell applies cofh, instead of sean, to 
the English word “old.” In Welsh, 
“old” is explained by en, the same 
as our sean, or the Latin senis. Coth 
is not to our minds; but Mr. Bot- 
trell is familiar with the lingual relics 
of Cornwall: we are not. In Tal- 
daves (sheep-hill) we recognise our 
Gaelic Tulach (corrupted to ¢u//y), 
hill; but for daves we must resort 
to Welsh. JZ/an, a churchyard or 
enclosure, has probably the same 
root with the Gaelic /eann, broad. 
The Cornish chy, house, is evidently 
the equivalent of our Zeagh, Bo or 
bos (dwelling), and the Gaelic doth 
and our dawn (yard or enclosure for 
cows) are connected with the Celtic 
Bo, cow, or the Latin dos. The 
Gaelic os, meaning arable land, 
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wood, and promontory, is repre- 
sented by the Welsh X/os, meaning 
waste, moor, or highland. Mr. Bot- 
trell gives it the meaning of valley, 
as in Penrose (the head of the valley). 
The Cornish -Bar-an-huel (the high 
cliff) has representatives in the Gaelic 
barr, top, and wasal, high. Bos- 
kenna (house on the ridge) would 
be recognised by a Gaelic scholar 
from his own doth, house, and ceann, 
head. Bothrece, an ancestral house 
in the west country, is probably 
composed of doth and righ (king). 
Trevellian (milltown) has the Gaelic 
equivalents “r and muillean (mill). 
Chyandower (house by the water) 
is made up of words cognate with 
our feach or teagh, and dobhar 
(water). 

We are not satisfied with our 
author's derivation of ducca, meaning 
a half-witted, and sometimes a hair- 
brained fellow, from dog, the Slavo- 
nian term for Deity in pagan times. 
The German dock, the Irish foe or 
pocan (he-goat, hence fooka), the 
English duck, and Puck of the “ Mid- 
summer-Nights’ Dream,” have all 
the same root. Pan and his satyrs 
having been invested by the old 
poets with hircine horns, hoofs, and 
beard, the Christian story-tellers had 
but little trouble when they infused 
into them the mischievous and spite- 
ful qualities of the pooka. If this 
devil of a fellow oftener appears in 
the shape of a horse than of a he- 
goat, it is for the purpose of carry- 
ing his victim with more ease to 
himself, and taking more frightful 
headers, Bueca, as a term of re- 
proach or contempt, is not the pecu- 
liar property of the Cornish people. 
Our own folk will frequently ejacu- 
late, “ That is the devil’s own ducky,” 
when pointing attention to some 
scapegrace or other. Still the word 
seems to belong, in a peculiar man- 
ner, to the Cymric people. The 
children in Ireland use a formulary 
in one of their plays, which perhaps 
had a signification at some past pe- 
riod, and hinted at the peculiar 
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claim of the Welsh to the word, and 
the idea suggested by it :— 
** Bucky, Bucky, bayno ! 

Where goes all your Welshmen ? 

One goes here, another goes there, 

And away, away with the last man !” 

Can there be any allusion in it to 
the circumstance of the devil once 
acting as tutor to a party of young 
students, and claiming as his fee 
the body and soul of whomsoever 
he could catch at the conclusion of 
the last lecture? The legend adds 
that all were so fleet, that the black 
professor only succeeded in seizing 
the shadow of the last who left the 
hall. This unlucky wight, though 
saved as to the superior portion of 
his essence, ever afterwards went 
abroad in sunshine divested of his 
shadow, and thereby drew on him- 
self much disagreeable attention. 
That the foul fiend himself rather 
affects every modification of the 
Gaelic Poe or the Cymric Bweh is 
evidenced by the following Cornish 
legend connected with Tolcarn (in 
Gaelic, Zulayh Cairn, the stone 
heap on the hill), near Newlyn, 
thus related by Mr. Bottrell :— 

“The farm of Tolcarn, near New- 
lyn, derives its name from a remark- 
able group of trap-rock, a little above 
and in the rear of St. Peter’s church, 
On the surface of this rock, near 
the top, may be seen a hollow which 
bears some resemblance to a gi- 
gantic foot-print; and near this a 
portion of the rock is marked with 
reticulated veins of a harder sub- 
stance, much less worn than the 
general surface. The stone net- 
work and footprint are accounted 
for by the following legend, which 
was given to us by an old fisherman 
of Newlyn :— 

In the year 1592, as the fisher- 
men of Mousehole and Newlyn were 
preparing for a fishing venture, it 
entered into the devil’s mind to try 
his luck in the same line, and thus 
diminish their good fortune. So he 
seized on as many of their nets in 
the depdt as he could carry, and set 
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off. He was to pass by Tredavoe 
(Sheepstown?); but the choristers 
of St. Paul’s so hotly pursued him, 
chanting the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Apostles’ creed, and other portions 
of the choral service, that to escape 
the annoyance he sprung from the 
hill-road along which he was trud- 
ging, out over the valley, and light- 
ing on the rock before mentioned, 
his foot sunk deep into it. Stum- 
bling in consequence, the nets came 
incontact with the hard stone, and im- 
pressed their lines and knots therein 
as if it was a mass of tough mortar. 
We give the conclusion as we find 
it in the text, 

“The fishermen still religiously 
chanted the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Apostles’ Creed from the opposite 
hill, across the valley where St. 
Peter’s church now stands. The 
devil, finding that he could not 
escape with his plunder, while thus 
exorcised, raised his huge body to 
a towering height, and flapping his 
wings, turned about and looked from 
the cairn to the choir on the oppo- 
site side. Then, emitting sulphur- 
eous smoke and fire from his mouth, 
he fiercely uttered three times— 
“ Buckah, BuCKAH, BUCKAH!” 
This was supposed to mean, ‘ You 
are doomed to be destroyed by a 
foreign power.’” 

This legend was fitted by its 
tellers to the historical occurrence 
of the landing of a party of Spaniards 
in July, 1595, and their burning of 
Mousehole and St. Paul’s church. 
They were defeated by the men of 
Penzance (Holy headland), and pur- 
sued to their ships the next day. 


MEMORABILIA OF MOUSEHOLE, 


Mousehole boasts of the birth 
and burial place of the last woman 
who spoke the Cornish dialect of 
the Celtic tongue, Dolly Pentreath. 
She died, a.p. 1777. In her life- 
time she was honoured by a visit 
from the Honourable Daines Bar- 
rington, whose archeological enthu- 
siasm would not be content with 
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showing less regard to the only living 

exponent of the Old Celtic in Corn- 
wall, than by bestowing a kiss on 
the withered lips of the aged dame, 
and conversing with her in a most 
friendly manner. In our own times, 
Prince Lucien Buonaparte has 
erected a statue to her memory. 

Yet Dolly, though thus honour- 
ably distinguished, was not remark- 
able for suavity of temper, or polite 
language. Mr. Bottrell fastens on 
her memory an angry complaint, 
made by her to a schoolmaster for 
alleged ill language, held to her by 
some of his boys, who were merely 
repeating the first letters of the 
Greek alphabet. She construed the 
alpha, beta, gamma, delta, by “ At 
her, beat her, gammon her, pelt her !” 
The tale is told of other women, and 
other than Mousehole boys. Dolly 
was a fishwoman, and used thelingual 
privileges of that useful but rough- 
tongued portion of the community ; 
and she had no objection to be look- 
ed onas a white witch. Being one 
day hustled by a parvenu, and her 
basket of fish flung into the ditch by 
his horse, she deserted her English 
for the nonce, and poured on him a 
torrent of abuse in the native speech, 
the words Cronnack au ha gar dhu 
being the refrain of every separate 
volley of rage. The ill-mannered 
upstart was frightened, as the un- 
known words might include some 
pestilent spells. He endeavoured 
to appease her, and even gave hera 
halfcrown to explain the ominous 
words which had so often occurred. 
On finding they only meant “ black, 
deformed wretch,” he was going to 
horsewhip her, but she threatened 
him with genuine witch-curses if he 
raised his hand, So he restrained 
his wrath. 

The lucky fishwoman was hon- 
ourably referred to in an article in the 
Quarterly, Review for August, 1867, 
on the subject of Cornish antiquities, 

“Those who can appreciate the 
charms of genuine antiquity, will 
not find fault with the enthusiasm of 
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Daines Barrington, or Sir Joseph 
Banks, in listening to the strange 
utterance of Dolly Pentreath, for 
her language, if genuine, carried 
them back to, and brought them, as 
it were, into immediate contact with 
people who, long before the Chris- 
tian era, acted an important part on 
the stage of history, supplying the 
world with two of the most precious 
metals—more precious than gold or 
silver—with copper and tin, the very 
materials, it may be, of the finest 
works of art in Greece,—aye, of the 
armour wrought for the heroes of the 
Trojan war, as described so minutely 
by the poets of the “iad. There 
is a continuity in language which 
nothing equals, and there is an his- 
torical { genuiness in ancient words, 
if but rightly interpreted, which can- 
not be rivalled by manuscripts, or 
coins, or monumental inscriptions,” 

Among the traditions of hoary eld, 
preserved by the Cornish people, is 
that of a great battle fought by 
King Arthur against the Danes, 
on the moor above Vellandruchar, 
when such torrents of blood were 
shed as to turn the mill-wheel. In 
the traditions, or prophecies, or 
both of the Gael and the Cymry the 
image is frequent. According to 
our Irish prophecy-men, Ireland 
will be freed from the English yoke 
when a miller with six fingers on 
each hand will see his wheel turned 
by the rush of blood from the neigh- 
bouring battle-field. 

This fated grinder will hold the 
horse of the Spanish king while the 
battle is being lost and won three 
times. Who dreamed a year since 
that the King of Prussia would, 
within a twelvemonth, sit on the 
throne of Louis X1V., in Versailles, 
as Emperor of Germany, and frighten 
all Europe from its propriety? and 
who will venture to say what a king 
of Spain may, or may not do, in a 
century hence ? 
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The following fact or tradition 
will probably interest students of 
natural history :— 

On these same moors above Vel- 
landruchar,' adders so abounded 
that the neighbouring dwellers would 
not venture to turn out their cows 
on them. At last, on a certain day, 
one of the reptiles, getting into a 
pitcher of milk belonging to a turf- 
cutter, he imprisoned it by covering 
the vessel with a sod. The captive 
finding himself thus circumvented, 
uttered his peculiar hissing whistle, 
and all of his kind within hearing 
collected on and around the pitcher. 
These as they were roused, uttered 
the same call, andfrom all parts of the 
waste a crowd of adders wound their 
way to the rendezvous. ‘There they 
lay piled on each other, apparently 
in a torpid state, till the heap attain- 
ed the size of a hayrick. The peo- 
ple, whose business brought them 
near the pile, collected a mighty 
ring of fuel on the outside, and set 
fire to it in many places at once. 
From the apparently torpid heap 
there now rose such a united cry as 
was dreadful to hear. Great relief 
was afforded to all the surrounding 
populace by the wholesale destruc- 
tion of the pestilent animals, 


VILLAGE EPICS: BETTY TODDY’S 
GOWN 

Mr. Bottrell’s name will certainly 
continue to be remembered in Corn- 
wall as a simple and faithful chroni- 
cler of the modes of life, the habits, 
the sports, the superstitions, and the 
peculiar idiom and harmless eccen- 
tricities of the people among whom 
his lot has been cast. We give in 
abstract some grotesque doings con- 
nected wiih the maiden whose name 
heads this section. 

Betty belonged to the clan of 
Williams, whose families were of ne- 
cessity distinguished by their neigh- 
bours by various nicknames. An 








1 Perhaps this word may be explained by the Gaelic muillean, a mill, and droighean, 


a slote-tree, Droicheann is deep water. 
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old lady in Betty’s family preferred 
spirits-and-water to milk porridge, 
as condiments to the bread and but- 
ter used by her grandchildren. Her 
descendants obtained the sobriquet 
of Toppy in consequence. Betty 
kept house forherbrother Jacob, who 
worked in the neighbouring mine, 
and kept up his great strength by 
pease - porridge, broth, herby - pies, 
milk, meat, &c., and could do six- 
times as much work as a degenerate 
man of our days, whose “inside is 
stuffed with potatoes, and washed 
out with tea.” The Toddys inheri- 
ting some of the grand old dresses 
of their ancestors, Betty would oc- 
casionally go to church, or market, 
with a black silk gown over her 
rough, every-day-wear, high-heeled, 
silver -buckled shoes, over ordi- 
nary grey stockings, fan, lace ruf- 
fles, hanging to her knees, pointed 
hat, &c., put on as chance de- 
creed. 

Betty had a soul above her station. 
As she expected some distant rela- 
tives tocome and spend All-hallow- 
tide with herself and Jacob, she de- 
termined to don a gown worthy of 
the occasion. So having sold her 
butter at the market in Penzance, 
she entered a soft-goods shop, and 
having first purchased some strong 
dowlas for a smock (delicate-minded 
females in our days call the article 
a chemise), she requested the finest 
coloured chintz in the shop for a 
gown. Among the specimens her 
choice fell on a piece of gay-coloured 
bed-furniture, ornamented with trees 
and flowers of all colours, birds sing 
ing in the branches, and a greater 
variety of beasts than entered the 
ark, and all in the strongest primary 
and secondary colours. ‘The mantua- 
maker was a woman of conscience, 
and had the gown finished on the 
eve of the feast. She was ingenious 
in cutting out ; so she managed to 
have a red sheep on each shoulder, 
and a blue bull in the centre of the 
back. Birds and beasts of unknown 
genera, and of all colours, disporting 
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on the rest of the garment, as chance 
or skill decreed. 

There was ample provision laid 
in for the guests, and before Betty 
repaired to the church, the great 
crock with beef, calfs head, and 
dumplings just covered with water, 
was laid on the fire. Rabbit, veal, 
parsley, and figgy pies were set to 
bake, and basins, with bread-frag- 
ments were laid on the table, so 
that a hungry cousin coming in 
might stay, or get an appetite by 
pouring on broth. Having done all 
that was needful, the young mistress, 
arrayed in her gown of many colours, 
left the great crock on the fire to be 
attended to by a dweca (half-witted 
fellow) of the neighbourhood, and 
proceeded to church. The service 
was somewhat neglected through 
poor Betty’s vanity, for she did not 
pass the churchyard - gate till an 
admiring crowd of worshippers as- 
sembled, and gave it as their verdict, 
that she was arrayed more superbly 
than the grandest lady in Penzance. 

This was not so bad, however, as 
the triumphal entry into church after 
the commencement of the sermon, 
when the congregation, withdrawing 
their attention from the preacher, 
fell to admire Betty’s grandeur. She 
accepted their homage with much 
complacency, but worse was to come. 
Before the sermon was concluded, 
Bucca rushed into the building, cry- 
ing out, “ Betty, Betty, make haste 
home! The calf’s head have eat the 
dumplings, all but one, and es (is) 
chasing that all round the crock like 
mad, and the feasters are come too !” 
‘This unfortunate interruption brought 
the pious proceedings to a close ; all 
made their way out, Betty receiving 
a new ovation, and then repaired 
home to receive the invited. The 
cunning simpleton had eaten all 
the dumplings but one, and took 
the above plan to put the blame off 
his shoulders. However, plenty re- 
mained for the guests. 

After a substantial dinner the men 
went round to visit their village ac- 
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quaintances, who accompanied them 
to the ale-house ; and by the time 
they returned, Betty and her female 
friends—who had remainedat home, 
and discussed those sweethearts who 
had been driven to hard drinking by 
their (the girls’) cruelty—had a sub- 
stantia] supper ready for them. 

The next day was devoted to 
matches of wrestling and quoits. 
The ladies of the place (Church- 
town) distributed prizes, consisting 
of a pair of spurs, a laced hat or 
waistcoat, and a pair of gloves. 
Towards evening all repaired home, 
took a hasty meal, and then, with 
their wives and sweethearts, repaired 
to the large dancing-room, and 
drank, singing alternately such deli- 
cate verses as the following, when 
there was a lack of instrumental 
music. We are far from commend- 
ing the taste shown in the choice of 
imagery. 

“* Here’s to the d——, 

With his wooden spade and shovel, 

Digging tin by the bushel, 

With his tail cocked up !” 


They even used an English version 
of Malbrouk Va-t-en guerre, thus 
rendering the first line,— 


“*Mal Brooks is gone to the wars ” 


Would that Mr. Bottrell had given 
the Cornwall version of this song in 
full ! 

On Tuesday the great hurling- 
match took place, not as itis practised 
in Ireland, where the gist of the play 
is to force the ball through the 
opponent’s wicket. Here the boys 
of St. Just, when the ball was thrown 
up, endeavoured to monopolize the 
game, driving it before them, from 
the cross at Church-town to the gate 
of the old Manor-house of Pendeen, 
and threw out the lads of Burian or 
Sancreed, Similar is (rather was) 
the dangerous game of Sow/e (Helios, 
the sun) as it was played in Brittany. 
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The hospitable family were there 
ready to receive the foremost party, 
and treat victors and vanquished to 
their old October. 

The game being over, the outlying 
young fellows were obliged to go 
back to Church-town, or St. Just, to 
be treated. If they refused they 
would have to fight, as being con- 
sidered supercilious folk, When 
this happened the elders would in- 
terfere, and after a round or two, pro- 
nounce the combatants on either 
side good men, make them shake 
hands, and their friendship was firmer 
from that day. 

The rough, pugnacious character 
of the Cornish men was exhibited, 
on some occasions, by slinging- 
matches, made up on the next day. 
The boys and girls of Cornwall West 
exercised themselves as diligently 
at the sling as did the inhabitants 
of Majorca or Minorca in the palmy 
days of Old Rome, and were nearly 
as certain of hitting a mark as a 
skilful archer. It was no joke when 
parties took possession of adjacent 
hills, and slung stones at each other 
with all their might. 

The Wednesday was called servey 
day, as the guests partook of the 
relics of the former feasts, and re- 
turned home. Jacob did not go to 
work till Thursday, and but little 
work was done even then, the com- 
munity had so much to say about 
the feasts, and the games, and the 
news brought to them by their late 
guests. Even Betty was not tho- 
roughly right in her head. In the 
afternoon she put the crock on the 
fire, and about a gallon of peas, 
covered with water, into it, to be 
boiled for Jacob’s supper, when he 
came in from his mining business, 
Supplying, as she thought, fuel in 
abundance, she deemed she might 
as well go and “coursey ” (gossip)' 
with her female neighbours on the 
great events just passed. It was the 





1 In Ireland the peasants and 


asantesses embody their notions of high life in the 


expression, ‘‘ Drinking tay and making curtchies”” (courtesies. ) 
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time in the beginning of the Ameri- 
can war, when the coast folk of 
England dreaded visits from French 
vessels. Betty and her neighbours 
had some social cups, drank confu- 
sion to the French, and Jacob and 
his neglected peas were forgotten. 
He, coming home in a bemused 
state, ate a quart of the unboiled 
vegetable (Mr. Bottrell says a gallon. 
Isn’t that even beyond the capa- 
city of a Cornish miner’s stomach?) 
Dreading the indigestible quality of 
hard peas, he qualified the repast by 
an additional glass of brandy, and, 
at early hour in the morning, woke 
up, with the most frightful yells, his 
sister, who had not retired to her 
couch, on the other side of the par- 
tition, in a thoroughly sober state. 
The French had occupied her ex- 
alted fancies just before retiring to 
rest, and there they were at her fear- 
ful waking. Dressed in a very slight 
fashion, she rushed out, crying, 
“The French are on us! Fire, 
murder, robbery !” The neighbours, 
many of them in the same unde- 
sirable state as she, came from their 
dormitories, flew through the streets, 
added their refrains to Betty’s verses, 
and all the town was soon in wild 
dismay. ‘The next beacon was set 
a-blaze, the fire-chain to Plymouth 
soon followed suite, and the military 
force at this seaport prepared for 
a march westwards. ‘The full day- 
light brought some courage to the 
affrighted inhabitants, and a clergy- 
man, coming from Penzance, con- 
trived to trace the report to its 
source. When that was discovered, 
heavy curses were laid on Betty 
Toddy’s not having boiled her bro- 
ther’s peas, and her wrong interpre- 
tation of her brother’s roars. After 
a careful examination of the offing 
and creeks, a messenger was des- 
patched to arrest the further march 
of the Plymouth warriors. 
heroes were found wandering on 
a moor, and made happy with the 
news, but Betty and Jacob were not 
popular for some time. 


® 
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VILLAGE EPICS: OUR JAN’S 
BRATH, &c. 


We desire no better relator of 
humorous occurrences in the lives 
of the people, told in their peculiar 
Doric, than “ The Old Celt.” Only 
for its length (about three pages of 
the MaGazINE) we would not spare 
our readers a word of “Our Jan’s 
brath” (broth), and the “ Particular 
Lodger.” ‘The incidents, in brief, 
run thus: Young Jan goes to the 
Jeer (fair), and conjecturing that his 
return would be ata late hour, re- 
quests his mother not to sit up for 
him. She lays his supper under 
a cloth, and, unfortunately, places 
in its neighbourhood some precious 
lace, which had adorned her Gram- 
mars (grandmother’s) grammar, in 
a basin covered with starch. Missing 
it in the morning, she goes to search 
for it in the neighbourhood of some 
rat-holes, and is there found by Jan, 
who is now ready for his breakfast. 
He entertains her with an account 
of a dance which he had witnessed 
at the fair, and here (the old dame 
is telling the story),— 

“<The cobba took me round the 
waist, and would make me dance, 
like the show-people, to the tune he 
whistled. Faith, J did dance too ; 
and why shouldn’t 1? three-score- 
and-ten as I am !’ 

“*Good Lord, but I’m hungry, 
mother,’ says Jan, when we'd finish- 
ed the jug. ‘ Wér€’e (you) out here 
searching for any thing? You were 
kind, dear old soul that you are, to 
leave that basin of nice thick brath on 
the table for me. It wasnice and thick, 
and sweet ; the cabbage was capital 
too. I thought a was rather tough 
at fust, yet down a went, honey-sweet, 
and rich as butter. Have’e got a 
basin-full more for me this morning, 
old dear ?” 

** * Well, I couldn’t tell whether to 
laugh or to swear, to hear the great 
bussa-head tell me how he had eaten 
the basin of starch for brath, and 
chunked my precious old lace for 
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cabbage. But law's me! nobody 
could be long vexed with our Jan— 
he is such a good-hearted soul.” 

The dame’s particular (fastidious) 
lodger requested her on one occasion 
to boil his beef green, by which he 
meant rare ; but the direction rather 
perplexed her, and she, as was only 
natural, sought advice from a neigh- 
bour, about as wise as herself. 

“*An Jenny,’ says I, ‘you're a 
good cook. Our lodger is just gone 
to church, and a told me to boil his 
beef green ; whatever can a mean? 
Es et best to gather some dock- 
leaves and other greens, so as to boil 
them down weth the beef ?” 
So we put our heads together, An 
Jenny and I. The beef was boiled 
with dock-leaves and other greens 
tel et was as green as a leek, and 
very tender.” 

The lodger having taken his seat 
and surveyed the board, she en- 
larged on her care to make him 
comfortable. 

“*T hope, sir, your beef is done 
to your mind; you'll find en brave 
and green, and from the time et have 
been boilin’ as tender as a chick, I 
should think.’ 

“ *Green enough’ (here an oath), 
said he, ‘and boiled to rags. But 
what the d——,’ said he, holding 
a piece to his nose, ‘can the meat 
be smellan of ?’” 

Having aggravated the careful, 
but mistaken old lady, she opened 
on him :— 

“* Arrea (the Irish arrah), but 
you haven’t the sense to make use 
of the liquor your meat is cooked in 
(the “particular lodger” did not 
relish broth), and it’s a sin and 
a shame to give such good brath to 
the pigs. Besides, you might very 
well eat all the yards boiled in the 
crock to green your beef ; they wed- 
dent hurt’e. Round robins and beets 
are good pot-yarbs, and the old 
people used to say that young but- 
ter-docks are both meat and medi- 
cine, ef one only knew how to cook 
them right.’ At last et came out 
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that what he meant by ‘cooken 
meat green,’ was to half boil et. 
What queer ways of sayan’ things 
foraners do take up!” 

It is to be feared that these inci- 
dents form entertainment for many 
other parts of the empire as well as 
West Cornwall. We have read 
sketches in Irish periodicals resem- 
bling them, but have never heard 
them better told than by our author, 


LOCALISATION OF WORLD-WIDE 
STORIES. 


It is not expedient to quote, ex- 
cept in the mass, the different 
stories connected with the popular 
superstitions of every part of the 
empire, and here told as if the inci- 
dents really occurred to folk of 
Market-Jew, or St. Just, or Mouse- 
hole. In Crofton Croker’s Fairy 
Legends of the South of Ireland, and 
in the Legendary Fictions of the Irish 
Celts, mention is made of a belated 
priest, who, being under the effect 
of fairy glamour, cannot find his way 
out of a field. A similar tale is 
here told of a certain Uther Bozence. 
A sovereign aid in such a predica- 
ment is the mere turning of the 
misguided explorer’s coat inside out. 
A near relative of ours once tried 
the virtue of the operation, and 
afterwards declared it had the de- 
sired effect. In the German legend 
of Birger, Leonora is carried awav 
by her skeleton lover ; Nancy Tre- 
noweth, the fair daughter of the 
miller of Alsia, is treated in much 
the same way by Lanion, her sailor 
darling. Every county, almost every 
barony in the British islands, has its 
haunted house; so the haunted 
houses in Mousehole present nothing 
very remarkable. 

This town has been vilely used 
by those who conferred on it so con- 
temptible a name, which is a mere 
corruption of Afveshayle (Maiden’s 
Brook). ‘The manorial residence 
of the Keigwins, who acted a heroic 
part in driving off the Spaniards in 
1595, became in later times an inn, 
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and was appropriately haunted by 
the ghosts of the gentlemen and 
ladies who dwelt therein from the 
days of Elizabeth. This might be 
allowed to spirits who, when in the 
flesh, had been distinguished by 
courtesy and high breeding; but 
surely they had no right, even in 
our own days, to raise such a clatter 
in the parlour as to convince the 
mistress of the mansion that every 
breakable article in it was reduced 
to fine smash; yet, when she came 
down, in a pitiable condition, from 
her bedroom, she found everything 
entire and in its place. Her trials 
for that evening, however, were not 
over :—“ She was proceeding to go 
up-stairs, when, happening to cast a 
glance towards the broad landing, 
she saw a number of gentlemen and 
ladies ascending the stairs in great 
state ; the ladies decked out in all 
the pride of hoops and fardingales, 
the gentlemen in laced coats, swords, 
and funnel-topped boots, with their 
rattling spurs. In fact, they were 
all equipped as they appeared in 
their old pictures, which were to be 
seen in some rooms of the ancient 
mansion a few years ago.” 

We consider it a mistake on the 
part of our fire-side chronicler, that 
he has attached legends which are 
common to every country inhabited 
by Celts to certain localities in the 
west country, and that he professes 
to have seen the ruins of the cot- 
tages in which the persons of the 
stories once lived, and that he has 
given these airy personages tra- 
ditional names which really once 
belonged to living persons. Let 
us not be misunderstood. Our 
blame is not conferred on giving 
names to imaginary characters, but 
on the investing of legends, which 
are, perhaps, forty centuries old, 
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with the half-certain air of tradition. 
If our authority really heard them as 
he has related them, he is blameless. 

In the “ Fairy Nurse” (Legendary 
Fictions of the Irish Celts), the house- 
hold tale is told of a peasant’s wife 
being carried away, for a piece of 
neglect on her part, to a Sighe 
(fairy) cavern, and doomed to suckle 
the babe which the queen is ex- 
pected to give to the fairy world in 
a few days. A neighbouring mid- 
wife is brought to the same cavern 
at the proper hour, to assist her 
majesty at her need. She is en- 
trusted with a green ointment, to be 
rubbed over every portion of the 
new-born prince; but, in addition, 
she happens to apply it to her own 
right eye, which was, for the mo- 
ment, troubled with an itching sensa- 
tion. Immediately the apparently 
rich palace appears to her as a 
frightful cavern, and the royal and 
noble personages suitably attired,— 
a crowd of lean, ugly creatures, 
dressed in rags. She manages to 
get the poor nurse saved from their 
clutches, and restored to her hus- 
band and her own sucking babe. 
Some days later, being at market, 
she sees the fairy king very busy 
with the dishes of butter and all the 
other edibles offered for sale. She 
imprudently accosts him, and loses 
the sight of the charmed eye from a 
touch of the ‘switch carried in his 
hand. 

The tale is one of the pleasantest 
of the fairy collections of Gael and 
Cymry, when told in detail; and a 
variety of it is related by Mr. Bot- 
trell with much humour and charm 
of description. But he makes tra- 
ditionary personages figure in the 
story, and thus inspires his readers 
with distrust of the genuine tra- 
ditions which he records." 


1 In a case of this kind it is better to give tedious explanations than run the risk of 


being misunderstood. 


em 


A tradition implies a circumstance or circumstances, real or 
fictitious, but probable, and connected with a historical personage or fact. 


A legend 


ies a narrative of remote times, of the truth of which we possess no certainty 


whatever, or some miraculous occurrence connected with a saint or hero of antiquity. 
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In “ The White Hen,” written by 
Mrs. Ellen Fitzsimon, and in “ The 
Lazy Beauty and her Aunts” (Fire- 
side Stories of Ireland), an account 
is given of a young girl carried to 
his palace by a prince, and made 
his wife for her supposed skill in 
spinning. In Italian collections a 
similar tale is told, under the title of 
“The Seven Slices of Bacon.” A 
modification of the world-wide le- 
gend is attached to the last-men- 
tioned soi-disant traditions of Mr. 
Bottrell, called ‘“ Lamorna Cove: 
the Dwelling of Chenance: Joan’s 
Trip to Penzance on Christmas Eve.” 
The chief incidents were embodied 
in the old Guise dance of Duffy 
and the Devil, Betty Chenante and 
her husband, Tom, sustaining the 
chief characters. Our author iden- 
tifies the dwelling-place of this clever 
couple with some ruins of a dwell- 
ing at the entrance of the vale of 
Lamorna. If it gratifies the ad- 
mirers of the Guise dance, or of the 
** One-Eyed Joan’s Tale,” to give the 
dramatis persone of play or tale a 
local habitation, let them enjoy that 
comfort with our full permission. 

The Guise dance reminds us of 
the pageant of “St. George and the 
Soldan,” popular enough in the 
county of Wexford half a century 
since, and set forth at length in 
a rural chronicle of that county, 
entitled Zhe Banks of the Boro. 
Young fellows, dressed, according 
to their own conceit, in the exact 
costume of St. George, St. Patrick, 
Oliver Cromwell, Beelzebub, &c., 
presented themselves before admir- 
ing households, each making a set 
speech, and two of the characters 
executing a broad-sword combat as 
well as they knew how. Cromwell’s 
oration ran thus :-— 


“ Here I am, Oliver Cromwell, as you may 
suppose : 

I conquered many nations wud me copper 
nose ; 

I made the French for to tremble, and the 
Spaniards for to quake, 

An’ I bate the jolly Dutchmen till I made 
their hearts to ache ; 
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An’ if you don’t believe what I say, 
Enter in, Belaybub, an’ bouldly clear the 


way.’ 

The Wexford youth inherited the 
entertainment from long lines of 
farming ancestors, who again in- 
herited it from the early settlers 
from South Britain, the part of Crom- 
well being interpolated at a com- 
paratively modern period. Had our 
present authority printed the full 
pageant, we should probably find it 
a more perfect version than the Wex- 
ford one. We feel grateful for the 
preservation of these snatches of the 
naive Christmas carols : 


“The first Nowell (Noel) the angels did 
say, 
Was to three poor shepherds in field as 


they lay,— 
In field where they lay keeping their sheep, 
Ona cold winter’s night that was so deep. 
Nowell, Nowell, Nowell, Nowell ! 
Born is the King of Israel. 


As I sat down on a sunny bank, 

On Christmas-day, on Christmas-day, 
I saw three ships come sailing in, 

On Christmas-day in the morning. 


Oh, he did whistle, and she did sing, 
And all the bells on earth did ring, 
For joy that our Saviour he was born, 
On Saye! in the anag, 


Joseph was an old man 
And aa old man was he, 

When he married Mary 
In the land of Galilee. 


As it fell out one May morning, 
And upon one bright holiday, 

Sweet Jesus asked of his mother 
If he might go out to play.” 


The scarcity of witches in Wex- 
ford, and, indeed, in most counties 
in Ireland, has prevented us from 
recognising in our country any 
amusement resembling the one about 
to be described. It must be acknow- 
ledged that the interior relaxations 
of our people, English or Irish, are 
generally voted dull and vapid, un- 
less the performer for the moment 
suffers, at a certain point of the 
game, some bodily smart, or runs 
a great risk of that mortification. 
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“ Burning the Witch” is thus per- 
formed. 

The operator or witch-burner is 
set astride on a pole, with his feet 
tied together (the soles not reaching 
the floor), and kept upright by a 
spectator till the operation com- 
mences. A lighted candle is placed 
on the floor at some distance, and 
a wand provided at one end with 
a little witch, clothed in combustible 
weeds handed to him. He does his 
best to bring the victim in contact 
with the flame, but in nine cases out 
of ten, the effort capsizes himself, 
and brings his head in disagreeable 
contact with the ground. 

Those who have followed us thus 
far, require, as we hope, no argu- 
ments to be convinced that Mr. 
Bottrell deserves the thanks of his 
native county, and indeed of every 
archzologic student in the empire, 
for preserving the legends, fireside- 
stories, traditions, customs, and 
superstitions of an interesting and 
secluded portion of Britain, and for 
graphically and picturesquely de- 
scribing the natural features of the 
district. Unlike the mere muck- 
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rakers of our time, who are perhaps 
unconscious of possessing an ances- 
tor, he loves and reverences the 
memory of the forbears of himself 
and his countrymen, and would 
prevent, by all means in his power 
the removal of one of the many 
links which connect us with our 
forefathers, who occupied the land 
in times much more unsophisticated 
than ours. It is seldom that this 
yearning after the things of eld is 
found in a selfish or ungenerous cha- 
racter. With some trifling improve- 
ment, already hinted at, we should 
be very happy to see this useful and 
nicely-produced volume in a second 
and third edition. The mechanical 
execution of the work does much 
credit to the Penzance printer and 
bookbinder. 

It gives us much pleasure to learn 
that the volume just noticed is 
nearly out of print, and that the 
zealous and patriotic writer has a 
Second Series of his Cornish Stories 
and Sketches ready for the press. 
Mr. Bottrell’s works are richly en- 
titled to a place in every archxo- 
logical library in the empire. 


RIL 
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CHAPTER I. 


Ir has seemed to me that if I were 
to write down the story of my life, 
the occupation might beguile some 
of my sad hours. I cannot increase 
my sorrows by thus dwelling upon 
them, because many years have 
passed since my thoughts refused 
to dwell upon anything else. Let 
those who are in sorrow read my 
tale; and when they have finished 
the wretched record of sin and 
misery, let those whose sorrow is 
unmingled with remorse accept their 
lesser trial with resignation—nay, 
with thankfulness. 

I was left an orphan at a very 
early age. I cannot remember either 
of my parents. The first home that 
I can recollect is that of a maiden 
aunt of my mother’s, who brought 
me up, and with whom [ lived until 
I married. 

My aunt’s home was in a small 
country town. It seems to me now, 
as I look back upon it, that it must 
have been a very dreary abode for 
a young girl, and yet I was happy 
there. I knew no other kind of life 
with which to contrast it. What 
would I not give for one day—one 
hour of that life now? How thank 
fully would the dreariness of the 
outer life be accepted, if only the 
purity of the inner life could be re- 
stored ! 

My occupations were monoto- 
nous ; my pleasures few and simple. 
A new book, a long summer’s day 
spent in the woods with my only 
young companions, the clergyman’s 
two daughters,—such were the most 
exciting events in my life until I 
reached the age of seventeen. 


At that time I received an invita- 
tion from an uncle, whom I had 
never seen, to spend a few weeks 
with his family at their house in 
London. My kind old aunt was 
half pleased, half dismayed by this 
invitation. She had sometimes 
wished that I should become ac- 
quainted with this uncle’s family. 
He was my father’s only brother ; 
and in the event of my aunt’s death, 
I knew that these were the only 
other near relatives to whom I could 
turn. I was not dependent in a 
pecuniary way. The small income 
which my father had left to me was 
amply sufficient for all my wants; 
and my aunt had told me, in her 
kind, simple language, that she re- 
garded me as her child, and all that 
she possessed should be mine at 
her death. She had, therefore, no 
cause to feel any anxiety about my 
worldly position; but she felt her- 
self to be old and failing, and she 
had sometimes expressed a wish 
that my uncle might claim relation- 
ship with me during her life, and 
that I might make new friends in 
his family. 

When the invitation came at 
length, however, she became _ ner- 
vous and anxious about my accept- 
ing it—so much so, that I remember 
begging -her to allow me to decline 
it entirely. She knew—and she had 
never concealed from me—that my 
father’s family had disapproved of 
his marriage with my mother, whose 
only dower was her beauty, She 
knew that from the day of the mar- 
riage his relations had looked coldly 
on him, afraid, in their worldly wis- 
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dom, lest in time small means and 
an increasing family should bring 
. Claims on their purse and interest. 
They might have spared themselves 
the sin of that unkindness. My 
father died before I had seen my 
first birthday, and my mother did 
not know how to live without him, 
so she died also. So my aunt told 
me the tale. My mother seemed to 
have no illness—she did not even 
murmur under her bereavement ; 
but the anchor was gone, and the 
ship was drifting. She had no ob- 
ject left in life ; even her child failed 
to interest her; and so—her heart 
and feelings buried in her husband’s 
grave—she lay down and died. 

None of my father’s family came 
to dispute with my aunt the care of 
the orphan child. She took me to 
her home and heart ; and, as I have 
said, until I reached the age of seven- 
teen, no notice was taken of me by 
my uncle. 

It was decided that the invitation 
should be accepted ; and with many 
charges from the kind old lady, the 
most urgent of which was that I 
should return to her without loss of 
time if I did not find myself happy 
and well-cared for, I started, attend- 
ed by a trusty servant, on my first 
journey—my first visit to London. 

I have no need to dwell upon the 
minor incidents of this visit. I have 
seldom seen any of the family again. 
They received me kindly, and I be- 
lieve that I enjoyed myself as a 
young girl is apt to enjoy her first 
view of society, when all is fair in 
seeming, and her heart is unbur- 
dened by care. That is a happy 
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age when the innocent, careless en- 
joyment of girlhood is passing in- 
sensibly into the deeper and more 
enduring happiness of womanhood. 
That isa happy age when all goes 
well with the young girl’s hopes and 
feelings; and all went apparently 
well with me from the moment that 
my heart’s inmost chords were first 
stirred. 

I returned to my aunt’s quiet 
home two months after I had left 
it ; and on the evening of my return, 
whilst I sat at her feet in my old 
accustomed place, and saw the dim 
eyes that ever looked so lovingly on 
me fixed tenderly on my face, I 
opened my heart to her, and told 
her that short as my absence had 
been, it had decided my future 
lot. I loved, and I knew myself 
beloved again. How kindly she 
heard my tale! how tenderly she 
questioned me! how anxiously she 
gazed into my eyes as I spoke! and 
with what a solemn voice and man- 
ner she blessed me when all was 
told, and she knew that a stranger 
had supplanted her in the heart of 
the child of her affections. 

She had true sympathy in my 
feelings and hopes ; she entered in- 
to all my thoughts and wishes ; and 
her first employment the next morn- 
ing was to write to Hubert Darcy, 
and ask him to come to Ilcombe, 
that she might tell him personally 
that she would entrust her child to 
one who seemed to have entirely 
won her heart. 

Aud Hubert came, and we were 
married six months afterwards. 


CHAPTER II. 


I HAVE somewhere read of a steep 
mountain pass, at the entrance of 
which the traveller can only see orf 
his onward path peak rising on 
peak, frowning heights where no 
vegetation relieves the eye, and 
where an awful stillness reigns. The 
traveller knows that a few minutes’ 


continuation of his journey will 
bring him so entirely amongst those 
gloomy rocks, that he may doubt 
whether a brighter world lies beyond 
them. But from this same entrance 


of the mountain pass he can look 


back upon a smiling valley ; a peace- 
ful lake, with verdant banks sloping 
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toits margin ; cheerful cottages dot- 
ting the scene at intervals, waving 
trees overshadowing their porches ; 
flowers blooming in each garden, of 
which he almost fancies that the 
perfume reaches him in his lofty 
place, so vividly does memory recal 
the scene that he quitted that morn- 
ing when he first commenced the 
ascent of the mountain. I have 
often thought how lingeringly the 
traveller must pause to gaze on that 
rich valley once again ere he takes 
the few steps which are to carry 
him amongst the gloomy rocks. He 
would surely wish to impress that 
scene of peaceful beauty on his 
mind—to carry it with him to shed 
a reflected light on the rugged places 
where his path may lie for many 
hours to come; and perhaps it is 
with an unconscious sigh of regret 
that he turns at last to pursue his 
journey. 

Even so might I be tempted to 
linger on my peaceful child-life at 
Ilcombe. Even so might I dwell 
on those few happy months which 
preceded my marriage, when that 
life was illumined by Hubert’s love, 
and each day, as it sped by, seemed 
to bind our hearts more ‘closely to- 
gether. I will not linger over these 
days. When the traveller gazes on 
the peaceful valley he may hope to 
revisit it: he may think ofan equally 
bright scene beyond the gloomy 
mountain pass, which may possibly 
gladden his eyes ere long. But my 
gloom is perpetual— no sunshine can 
penetrate it—no earthly hope can 
lie beyond it. It is agony to look 
back to my innocent girlhood ; it is 
agony to recal those first days of 
mutual love, when hearts still pure 
were opened fearlessly to one an- 
other, and words of love flowed read- 
ily from each lip to renew the foun- 
tain of love which filled each bosom, 

The first two years of my mar- 
ried life were years of unclouded 
happiness, and on these I must 
dwell for a little ere I ask my 
readers to pass with me the gulf 
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that lies between innocence and 
guilt— between bliss and misery. 

My husband was, like myself, an 
orphan. His elder and only brother, 
Sir Lionel Darcy, was the represen- 
tative of one of the oldest and most 
honoured families in the north of 
England. Sir Lionel was unmarried, 
and being his brother’s senior by 
five -and-twenty years, he seemed 
likely to remain so. They were 
only half-brothers, their father having 
been twice married ; and the strong 
affection which subsisted between 
Sir Lionel and Hubert was more 
like that between father and son 
than between brothers. Sir Lionel 
was the only parent whom Hubert 
had ever known, and he had been 
invariably treated by him as his son, 
and a fondly-cherished son. 

At the time of our marriage Hu- 
bert was in the army, but at Sir 
Lionel’s earnest request he quitted 
his profession, and agreed to make 
our home at Earlscourt. 

I remember that Hubert was, at 
first, very unwilling to enter into 
this arrangement ; and I have never 
forgotten a conversation which we 
held together on the subject, about 
a fortnight after our marriage. We 
were living at Earlscourt, which Sir 
Lionel had offered to us whilst he 
went abroad for a few weeks, leaving 
us to decide upon our future plans, 
having made his request in the most 
urgent manner that we should make 
our home with him. 

Hubert and I were walking in 
a long avenue of stately elms which 
was the glory of Earlscourt. Itwas 
a sultry summer’s day, and the world 
was very beautiful, around us and 
within us. 

“T wish, Ellinor,” said my hus- 
band, “that I could make up my 
mind whether I should accept 
Lionel’s offer or not. This is a 
tempting home, love, is it not?” 
and he paused, and gazed down the 
long vista of gigantic trees, amongst 
the leaves of which the sunshine 
was trembling. 
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“I cannot see why you should 
hesitate, Hubert. It is so very evi- 
dent. that Sir Lionel really desires 
it, and beautiful as Earlscourt is, it 
must be rather a solitary home for 
him. And then, only think, we need 
never be parted. Give up the army, 
Hubert. Let us live with him.” 

“ You must try and consider my 
difficulties, my darling, and after 
you have done so, with all the ma- 
ture wisdom of eighteen, I am not 
sure but that I shall be glad to have 
your advice, and to follow it too. 
You know, Ellinor, that though 
Lionel is not a young man, he might 
possibly marry yet. Now, I must 
say that I should not like to have 
lived here as heir-presumptive, and 
even to have given up my profession 
by way of showing the world that I 
am sure of my position ; and then, 
perhaps, some day to have Lionel 
summon me to the library, and in- 
form me that he proposes giving me 
asister-in-law,as he has an undoubted 
right to do. I should not like that, 
Ellinor. I should hate being talked 
of as the disappointed heir.” 

“T thought that Sir Lionel never 
would marry. Heseems to be quite 
an old man, Hubert ; and besides, 
unless he had determined not to 
marry, I do not think that he would 
have made this request to you.” 

“Oh! I feel sure that he does not 
intend to marry, but there is no say- 
ing what effect the sight of our hap- 
piness might have upon him ; and if 
such a thing did happen, you know 
it would really place me in a very 
awkward position. Don’t imagine, 
Ellinor, that I should wish Lionel 
to remain unmarried that I might 
inherit his property. Iam not so 
selfish, only if he once placed me 
in the position of his heir so de- 
cidedly as this scheme seems to me 
to do, I should not like to be turned 
outafterwards. Lionelis not so old 
—not fifty yet. 

“I don’t quite understand,” I an- 
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swered. “I don’t see why you 
should feel in this way. I think 
that we might accept his offer, and 
live very happily with him ; and, if 
he does happen to marry, we have 
enough to live upon, and we could 
give place to our sister-in-law, and 
go to live equally happily elsewhere, 
although with somewhat less state 
and magnificence than we are sur- 
rounded with at Earlscourt.” 

“T should never be afraid of our 
income being too small,” returned 
Hubert, “ because there are no 
bounds to Lionel’s liberality ; and if 
I give up my profession to please 
him now, I feel very sure that, in 
the event of any change in his own 
position, he never would let me feel 
any want of means. You know, 
Ellinor, that this estate is not en- 
tailed, as most other equally old pro- 
perties are. It has rather been the 
pride of the Darcys that without any 
entail to shackle them, the estate 
has been transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation from time imme- 
morial, unburdened and in good 
order, each Baronet doing his part 
towards improving it. But Lionel 
could do as he pleased with the 
whole. He might endow that bright 
little maiden with Earlscourt,” he 
added, laughingly, as a little girl 
came tripping through the avenue, 
a privileged intruder, as she carried 
the post-bag. 

The post-bag contained a letter 
from Sir Lionel, written from Paris, 
even more anxiously urgent than he 
had been before that Hubert ani I 
should not leave Earlscourt, but 
regard that noble place as our 
home, and before Hubert slept that 
night, he yielded to my persuasions, 
and perhaps to his own wishes also, 
and despatched a letter to his brother, 
accepting his offer ; and I rejoiced 
greatly at my husband’s quitting 
a profession which would have ob- 
liged us to lead a wandering, un- 
settled life. 

















A rew days after Hubert’s decision 
had been made, he was obliged to 
go to London on business connected 
with leaving the army. As he only 
proposed being absent a few days, 
and would be much occupied during 
his short stay in town, he thought it 
better that I should remain at Earls- 
court. 

The first day of his absence seemed 
to me verylong. I wandered in the 
gardens, idle and restless, missing 
his loved presence too much to care 
to occupy myself with anything. 
On the following day it rained 
heavily, and there seemed to be no 
prospect of my leaving the house. 
I had just finished writing to my 
aunt, and was going to the library 
in search of a book, when Mrs. Man- 
vers, the dignified housekeeper, of 
whom I felt half afraid, came to ask 
me if I should like to go to the pic- 
ture-gallery, where I might pleasantly 
pass some time on that rainy day, in 
learning from her some stories of my 
husband’s ancestors. The proposal 
pleased me well, and I gladly ad- 
journed to the gallery, followed by 
Mrs. Manvers, 

The picture-gallery at Earlscourt 
was the boast of the neighbourhood. 
People came from far and near to 
enjoy its beauties. Sir Lionel had 
in early life spent some years in 
Italy, and his correct taste, combined 
with his well-filled purse, had added 
many gems to the general collection. 
But the portion which most excited 
my interest was that side of the ex- 
tensive gallery which was filled with 
the Sir Lionels and Sir Huberts of 
other ages, the successive represen- 
tatives of the family, and their brides; 
and Mrs, Manvers seemed to think 
that there was indeed little interest 
in the “ Italian corner,” as she un- 
ceremoniously called Sir Lionel’s 
additions, whilst there was a family 
portrait to be admired and de- 
scribed. 
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Many a tale she told me that day 
of chivalrous knights and courtly 
dames, and it seemed as if she fully 
shared the family pride, which I 
knew to be a prominent character- 
istic both of Sir Lionel and Hubert. 
An almost unbroken prosperity 
seemed to have followed that family’s 
fortunes. There were girlish pic- 
tures of fair young brides ; and Mrs. 
Manvers related of almost all how 
they had past on to matronly dig- 
nity and happiness—how some had 
reached old age, whilst others had 
passed away earlier from the scene, 
but how each had reposed in an 
honoured grave, followed there by 
the love and respect that was due to 
a wife of a Darcy. 

I believed in the truth of all that 
Mrs. Manvers told me with her own 
implicit faith. I followed her from 
portrait to portrait, and in the ful- 
ness of my own joy, the confidence 
of my own blissful fate, I never 
doubted the existence of the cloud- 
less happiness which she represented 
as having been the lot of nearly all 
amongst them. I did not doubt the 
future. Why should I doubt the 
past? I knew little of life, and that 
little was so bright. I know better 
now how much that is dark may 
lurk under a bright surface ; and 
bright as the fortunes of the family 
had ever been, there may have been 
many heavy hearts at Earlscourt 
before my time. 

The portraits of the ladies of that 
proud rare were all taken as brides. 
It had been the custom of the family, 
and I seemed to read my own joy 
on each youthful brow. I seemed 
to hear my own future in Mrs, Man- 
ver’s tales of their honoured lives. 
I have often visited that gdllery 
since then with far different feelings. 
I have learnt to mistrust outward 
seeming. I have gazed on many 
of the fair-speaking countenances 
until I have fancied that I saw 
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the 
shine. 
There was one portrait—the like- 
ness of Lady Constance Darcy— 
which arrested my attention on 
that first visit, and fascinated me 
at once. Her tale was the only 
sad one that Mrs. Manvers told to 
me, and her lot had indeed been 
exceeding sorrowful. She was ex- 
quisitely lovely. Her eyes had the 
hue of the Forget-me-not, and their 
softness made me think of a Forget- 
me-not bathed in dew. The pure 
oval of her countenance, the delicate 
paleness of her complexion, were so 
lifelike on that eloquent canvas, that 
I seemed to see the gentle heaving 
of her bosom—I fancied that I could 
detect the faint flush rise to her 
fair cheek as she met my entranced 
gaze ; the radiant smile, which seem- 
ed ready to part the ruby lips, the gol- 
den, sunny hair,—all formed a pic- 
ture such as one does not often see 
either on canvas or in real life. In 
gazing on this picture I felt that it 
must be a living likeness, no artist 
could have imagined such speaking 
loveliness. She was dressed as a 
bride, rich white satin folds falling 
round her slender form, and a white 
lace veil, fastened in her hair, fell 
round her in graceful drapery. I 
returned again and again to this 
picture, and I made Mrs. Manvers 
repeat again and again all that she 
knew of her sad life, as she had 
learned it from others ; for several 
generations had lived and died, since 
the Lady Constance’s light footfal 
had been heard in that gallery. 
Mrs. Manvers told me that whilst 
there had never been a lady of the 
house of Darcy who had not been 
true and devoted to her lord, she be- 
lieved that the Lady Constance’s de- 
votion to her husband had been be- 
yond that of most wives. She told 
me how she had been called on 
to part, one after the other, with 
two sweet babes, who rested few 
months in this world before they 
were summoned to heaven. She 
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told me how the father, Sir Hubert 
Darcy, had suffered under the trial, 
and how the story went that, when 
he had laid his second dead child 
in his grave, the strong man had 
tottered and would have fallen, but 
the gentle Lady Constance—the 
bereaved mother—strengthened by 
his love, supported him. No 
mother, no wife amongst the Darcys 
had been tried as Lady Constance 
had been tried. She never bore 
another child. Her husband be- 
came cold as stone, and Mrs, Man- 
vers said that it was whispered that 
he was unkind to his gentle lady. 
She did not die young—perhaps 
she might have desired death ; but 
she lived to see her husband re- 
duced to the helplessness of child- 
hood by successive strokes of para- 
lysis, and she tended him, and 
waited on him, and loved him as 
the bright girl had loved the young 
Sir Hubert in the pride of his early 
manhood. She lived to see a nephew, 
a young Sir Hubert, take the place 
which had been her husband’s, and 
which would have been her child’s, 
and then she lay down to rest be- 
side her two dead infants and their 
father. : 


I have often gazed on that girlish 


portrait since that day. I have 
questioned it with my earnest gaze. 
I have asked if she could still love 
the husband who slighted the mother 
of his dead children, and I fancy 
that I have seen a cloud on her fair 
face as I thus questioned her. I 
have even dreamed that I heard a 
sweet voice answer me, “a wife 
must love through all.” 

I spent most of the day in the 
gallery with Mrs. Manvers, and I 
thought that I never could be weary 
of hearing her talk of those portraits. 
Sir Lionel’s mother was there, a 
somewhat majestic beauty, and 
Hubert’s mother, a fair girl with a 
shower of sunny ringlets fallinground 
a snowy, childish neck. 

“Mrs. Manvers,” I said, “it 
seems to me that every lady of this 
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house is fair: I do not see one 
portrait of a dark-haired bride ; and 
if Sir Lionel has my picture hung 
there, as he says he will, I shall be 
the very first amongst them whose 
hair is dark.” 

“That is true enough,” Mrs. 
Manvers said, and she glanced 
over the portraits as she spoke. “I 
never thought of it before, but it is 
strange enough that until now every 
Darcy should have brought home a 
fair-haired bride.” 
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“You must not take a dislike to 
me because of that, Mrs. Manvers,” I 
said jestingly. “I shall do my best 
not to disgrace the name of Darcy,” 
and as I turned a last glance on the 
Lady Constance, I thought within 
myself, “ You cannot have been 
more devoted to your Hubert, 
through good and evil, than I shall 
be to mine.” 

How little I knew the future that 
lay before me ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Mrs. Darcy,” said the house- 
keeper, as she followed me through 
the long corridor which led to the 
drawing - room, “ your speaking of 
dark-haired ladies reminds me of a 
beautiful picture, which I should like 
to show you ; only——” 

“ Only what, Mrs. Manvers?” I 
asked, as she hesitated. ‘“ Why 
should you not show me the pic- 
ture ?” 

“* My dear lady,” she answered, 
“T think that there is some mystery 
about the picture I speak of, and 
therefore I hardly know if I have 
any right to show it to you. But it 
seems to me the inost beautiful pic- 
ture that ever was painted, and you 
seem to like pictures so much, I| 
think I that I may just venture to 
show it to you, and you will never 
mention it before Sir Lionel.” 

Of course I gave the required pro- 
mise. Mrs. Manvers and I had be- 
come quite intimate with each other 
over the pictures ; and I think that, 
as I was not the wife of the head of 
the house, but only of Master Hu- 
bert, whom every one loved so well, 
she did not regard me with the same 
reverence which might have made 
her more silent to a Lady Darcy. 
A mystery had great charms for me, 
so I willingly retraced my steps. 
Mrs. Manvers led me to Sir Lionel’s 
own apartments, the only portion of 
the house that I had not yet visited. 


We passed through his sitting-room, 
his dressing-room, and bedroom, and 
I only saw that they were as richly 
and luxuriously furnished as the 
other apartments of the house ; and 
when we reached his bedroom, it 
seemed to me as if the suite of 
rooms was ended. It was not so, 
however. Mrs. Manvers drew back 
a sliding panel in the wall, and 
standing aside, she motioned to me 
to pass into a small chamber which 
was thereby disclosed. 

It was a very small chamber, and 
I could not repress a slight shudder 
as I looked round it. From the 
ceiling to the floor it was hung with 
black cloth. There was no furniture 
in it, not éven a single chair. The 
light came from the roof. One object 
alone relieved the gloom which 
reigned around: did it not rather 
add to the mysterious gloom of the 
chamber? It was a picture which 
hung upon the wall exactly opposite 
to the entrance from Sir Lionel’s 
bedroom. I hardly know how to 
describe that picture now—it has 
haunted me for so many years. 
Once seen it never could be forgot- 
ten. I have looked on it often since 
that day, but that first glance im- 
pressed it indelibly on my memory. 

It was a portrait, the size of life, 
of a young girl ; she might be about 
eighteen. Her complexion was dark, 
rich blood seemed mantling on her 
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olive cheek. Her hair was black as 
the raven’s wing, and tightly bound 
round her small beautifully-formed 
head, Her dark eyes were large and 
flashing. When I first glanced at 
the picture, I remember that I 
drew back as I met those eyes ; but 
there was something fascinating 
about them,—I could not turn mine 
away. Her dress was black—it 
seemed to be black lace—and a 
black lace veil fell from her head. 
One little hand gathered it around 
her. The other was raised as if in 
warning. It was a countenance full 
of passionate excitement. I could 
not say what emotions animated her, 
but I felt as if some overpowering 
emotion were at work within her. 
It might be anger—it might be jea- 
lously'; but it was eager, intense, and 
passionate. One large scarlet flower 
fastened the black drapery across 
her bosom; another lay on the 
ground at her feet. She was stand- 
ing, and seemed as if she had that 
moment started to her feet in great 
excitement. It scarcely needed the 
words on the frame—Francesca—to 
tell me that she was Italian. 

It was a strange picture, and the 
sight of it had a strange effect upon 
me. I can understand that now. I 
drew slowly back. I could not have 
uttered a word in her presence, and 
I only breathed freely when Mrs. 
Manvers had replaced the panel, 
and we stood together in Sir Lionel’s 
bedroom. 

“‘ What a strange picture !” I said. 
“ Whose likeness is it ?” 

*T cannot tell you that, madam, 
and I am repenting having shown it 
to you. You have turned so pale, 
and, my dear lady, you are trem- 
bling like a leaf! Come away from 
this room, I pray you! I ought not 
to have brought you here.” 

The picture indeed seemed to 


have produced a strange effect upon ° 


my nerves. I trembled so that I 
could scarcely stand. I felt faint and 
dizzy. Mrs. Manvers seemed to be 
greatly troubled ; but after a few 
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minutes I smiled at my own folly, 
as we quitted Sir Lionel’s apart- 
ments. 

“This is really quite childish, 
Mrs, Manvers, to be frightened by 
a picture. But do tell me all that 
you know about it. Where did it 
come from? Do you really not 
know whose likeness it is ?” 

“ Indeed, I do not, madam ; but I 
will tell you all that I know about 
it. You know, madam, that Sir 
Lionel Darcy spent some years in 
Italy, when he was a very young 
man. We used to hear rumours 
sometimes that he was to bring 
home an Italian bride ; but he came 
home alone, summoned to old Sir 
Hubert’s dying bed ; and we heard 
nothing of a bride, either English or 
Italian. It was well known, how- 
ever, in the household, that Sir 
Lionel had some strong interest in 
Italy. He received many foreign 
letters, and more than once during 
the following years he returned to 
that country, for a few weeks only 
on each occasion. At last, he re- 
turned from one of these visits a 
sadly-altered man. Myr. Hubert 
was a mere child at that tine ; he 
could know nothing of it. Sir Lionel 
seemed to have grown old at once 
during the few weeks that he had 
been absent. He shut himself up 
in his rooms, and received novisitors. 
That was the occasion on which he 
brought home the picture. He 
brought it from Italy. He had 
that little room hung with black ; 
he placed the picture there, and 
there it has remained ever since,— 
upwards of twenty years. I can tell 
you no more about it, my dear lady ; 
and perhaps I did wrong in taking 
you there, because — although, of 
course, Sir Lionel never named the 
picture to me—still I know that 
there is a mystery, and it is not the 
place of a servant to draw attention 
to the secrets of her master. But I 
thought it so beautiful, madam, I 
thought vou would like to see it; 
and I trust that you will never 
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allude to that room in any way be- 
fore Sir Lionel.” 

I assured her that I would never 
mention it to any one, except to my 
husband; and-I soon dismissed 
her to her own regions, whilst I 
tried to occupy myself with a 
book. 

But I could not forget the picture, 
—I never forgot the picture! I 
dreamed of it—I was haunted by 
it! It seemed as if she raised that 
warning hand to me/ It seemed as 
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if she flashed those indignant eyes 
on me/ I trembled before her. I 
felt afraid of her. What had / to 
do with that Italian girl? Surely 
her fate and mine in no way could 
mingle? And yet there was an in- 
fluence that I could not shake off 
overshadowing my spirit ; and if I 
had attempted to describe that in- 
fluence, I could only have shud- 
dered, and uttered the word “ Fran- 
cesca !” 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue Earlscourt woods were rich 
with autumnal tints before Sir Lionel 
Darcy returned home. I had never 
seen him, except on the occasion of 
my marriage ; and although I felt 
that, with Hubert by my side, it 
mattered little to me who else might 
be near me, still | looked with some 
interest and curiosity to Sir Lionel’s 
arrival, remembering that we were 
henceforth to form but one family. 

I know not what I might have 
thought of him if I had never seen 
that picture. As it was, the picture 
had taken such a strange hold of 
my imagination that I could not dis- 
miss the recollection of it; and it 
seemed to be more especially before 
me when I met my brother-in-law. 
It was a settled matter in my mind 
that there was a mystery about the 
original of that picture: it was 
equally certain that Sir Lionel was 
connected with that mystery ; and 
I believe that a vague feeling arose 
in my mind that there was some- 
thing unapproachable about Sir Lio- 
nel because of this mystery. I was 
incessantly thinking of the picture, 
and I seemed to dread lest he 
should become aware that I was 
doing so, and should resent my 
curiosity. 

I had, of course, confided my 
secret to Hubert, and had even 
persuaded Mrs. Manvers to allow 
him to have one glance into the 


little room; but Hubert, although 
he was for 2 moment surprised at 
the discovery, heeded it very little, 
and laughed at me for having in- 
vested it with so much import- 
ance. 

“TI always thought that Lionel 
must have had some disappoint- 
ment,” he said; “he has kept so 
entirely aloof from all women ever 
since I can recollect anything. De- 
pend upon it, this fierce-looking 
Francesca has been the idol of his 
youth, and he has dedicated his 
affections to her memory, instead of 
taking a wife. A very good thing 
for you and me, Ellinor ; so don’t 
look so grave over this picture.” 

So Hubert dismissed the subject, 
and I never renewed it with him. 
I found that he in no way shared 
the troubled feelings with which that 
strange and passionate face had 
inspired me. I could not account at 
all myself for the impression which 
ithad made on me. It seemed as 
unreasonable as it was unaccount- 
able when I tried:to analyse the feel- 
ing, but I never could throw off the 
remembrance of those flashing eyes ; 
and most pertinaciously they came 
between Sir Lionel and me, caus- 
ing me to watch him with a mixture 
of interest and fear which totally 
prevented the unrestrained inter- 
course existing between us which 
always seemed to exist between Hu- 
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bert and his brother, despite the dif- 
ference of age between them. 

I have often thought, since then, 
that nothing but Hubert’s careless 
nature could have closed his eyes 
to the fact that Sir Lionel was a pre- 
occupied, miserable man. At that 
time I rather mistrusted my own 
observation. I was so perfectly 
aware of the fact that I was predis- 
posed to think that there was some- 
thing mysterious about him; but 
when I said to Hubert—as I some- 
times did—that his brother seemed 
grave and sad, and asked him 
whether he thought that Sir Lionel 
quite liked the plan of our living 
together now that he had tried it, 
Hubert would be almost provoked 
with me. 

“My dear Ellinor, Lionel was 
always of a grave, thoughtful turn. 
You must not expect to hear him 
rattle on as I do. It would neither 
suit his character nor his years ; but 
I am very sure that he is pleased to 
have us here. Trust me, I know 
him well, and should soon discover 
if anything disturbed him.” 

Hubert did not know him well— 
at least Hubert did not note him 
carefully, or he must have seen, as 
I did, that he was miserable. I did 
not know the signs of silent suffering 
as well then as I do now. It was 
new to me to trace the workings of 
a troubled spirit. I knew nothing 
of remorse and its agonies, but I 
soon saw, or fancied that I saw that 
all was not at peace within Sir Lionel 
Darcy’s breast. I have seen him 
for hours together, walk hurriedly to 
and fro in a distant part of the park, 
which I soon found to be a favourite 
haunt of his; his head bowed down, 
his lips compressed, and his coun- 
tenance fixed and stern. 

This favourite haunt of Sir Lionel’s 
was named the Oak-terrace. It was 
an elevated walk, about a quarter 
of a mile in length, lying at a con- 
siderable distance from the house, 
and the situation of which com- 
manded an extensive view of the 
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distant woods and fields of Earls- 
court. A double row of fine old 
oaks bordered this terrace on either 
hand ; and in a hot summer day it 
was a cool, shady retreat, into which 
the sunlight could scarcely penetrate; 
and from the depth of this shade you 
could pass suddenly at either end of 
the walk into an open part of the 
park, from which, as I have said, 
there was an extensive view of rich 
woods and fields ; a scene calculat- 
ed to gladden the eyes of the owner 
of Earlscourt. 


But I never saw glad light in Sir . 


Lionel’s eyes as he paced this terrace 
alone, and sunk in such deep medi- 
tation that I have often passed near 
him, half hoping to arouse him, and 
thus be enabled to join him, without 
his even seeing me—and then the 
shadow of the mystery would come 
between him and me, and I could 
not find courage to fulfil the 
womanly part to which my heart 
prompted me, of approaching him 
bravely, and trying to soothe his 
sorrow, whatever it might be. 

I know now—I understand now— 
what it is that raises a barrier be- 
tween man and man, between heart 
and heart. Sorrow will not do it— 
remorse will do it. The sense of 
secret guilt will raise an insurmount- 
able barrier between the sin-stained 
soul and all others. I knowit well 
now. J know how one shrinks from 
companionship, from offered sympa- 
thy—from affection. I hear the 
perpetual cry of the spirit within. 
“ They know not what Iam ; would 
this love be offered if they did?” I 
know how such thoughts seem to 
forbid the sufferer to accept the love 
of which he knows himself unworthy. 
I know how the sight of those who 
are innocent and pure sends one 
whose spirit is burdened with guilt, 
writhing in agony, to the solitude 
which has become unbearable. I 
know these things now, I under- 
stand what it is to wring the hands 
in anguish at the sight of a little 
child at prayer, and remember that 
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there was a time when guilt was 
unknown, when childish prayers rose 
from childish lips pure from the 
childish heart—that same heart 
which is now dark and burdened. 

I knew nothing of such things 
then. I knew nothing but what 
was bright and happy. The sum- 
mer sky was not less cloudy than 
my spirit ; the silver stream was not 
more pure than my thoughts. Thun- 
der-clouds may darken and obscure 
the most cloudless skies—the most 
limpid stream may become a pollut- 
ed torrent—alas ! alas ! the thunder- 
storm will pass away, the stream will 
be restored to its purity when the 
storm is over; but what earthly 
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power can restore peace to a guilty 
soul ? 

These were not the feelings with 
which I watched Sir Lionel. lonlyfelt 
pity for him, and deep interest in his 
apparently secret sorrow, and at the 
same time a vain desire to seek his 
confidence, and strive to comfort 
him. But when I would have made 
an effort to approach him, the me- 
mory of that picture would arise be- 
tween him and me, and I should have 
feared to speak lest my lips should 
all unconsciously utter the name, 
“ Francesca.” Was that name—that 
picture—constantly in Sir Lionel’s 
mind, as in mine ? 


CHAPTER VI. 


THERE were great rejoicings at 
Earlscourt when a son was born 
to us, about a year after our marriage; 
and in the exquisite happiness of 
gazing on my infant, I seemed to 
forget alike the mysterious picture 
and Sir Lionel’s mysterious gloom. 
If Hubert had been under any 
anxiety as to what Sir Lionel’s inten- 
tions were with regard to the dispo- 
sition of Earlscourt, such anxiety 
must have been dismissed on the 
day of little Lionel’s christening, 
when his uncle caused his nurse to 
carry the child into the park, follow- 
ed by ourselves, to show him there 
to the assembled tenantry, feasting 
in honour ofhis birth. For myself, I 
confess that I was conscious cf a 
new feeling with regard to Earlscourt. 
Before my boy was born, I feel very 
certain that unless it had disturbed 
Hubert, and through him affected 
me, I should have heard of Sir 
Lionel’s marriage, if such an event 
had taken place, without a pang, 
I knew, when I looked on my child, 
that I never could feel thus again, I 
regarded him as the heir of Earls- 
court ; and as my glance wandered 
over its beautiful scenes, and rested 
on the stately mansion of his fore- 
fathers, 1 seemed to feel for the first 


time something of the Darcy’s pride 
of place and name, and I rejoiced 
that my boy was born to such an 
inheritance. 

These feelings arose on the day 
of little Lionel’s christening, when I 
heard him hailed as the young heir, 
and these feelings grew with his 
growth, and strengthened with his 
strength, and mingled inextricably 
with that purest of all affections, a 
mother’s love for her child. 

I became more intimate with Sir 
Lionel after my child’s birth. I felt 
more at ease with him. In the pride 
of my motherhood I forgot to be 
afraid of him, and I fancied for a 
time that he was less gloomy than he 
was wont to be. ‘The child was an 
object of ceaseless interest to him 
during the first few months of his 
life. There seemed to be a kind of 
excitement in the existence of the 
young heir, that drew Sir Lionel 
from his usual solitary haunts and 
reflections, and I hoped that he was 
about to become a happier’man. 

My hope was vain. Before many 
months had passed away, it seemed 
tome as if the gloomy thoughts which 
apparently filled Sir Lionel’s mind 
became darker and more habitual 
than ever. Even Hubert could not 
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be unobservant of his _brother’s 
mood, and was strangely perplexed 
by it. Sir Lionel would shut him- 
self into his rooms for many days 
together, refusing even to see Hubert, 
and when he joined us again, bear- 
ing on his features the unmistake- 
able traces of sorrow and suffering. 
Hubert did not hesitate at first to 
-question him, but in answer to his 
inquiries he found his brother so 
determinedly silent, so resolved to 
silence his anxiety and curiosity at 
once, that he gave up the attempt to 
ascertain what his secret cause for 
sorrow might be, and bade me con- 
tent myself, as he did, with using my 
best endeavours to give him the only 
comfort which he would allow us to 
offer, silent and affectionate atten- 
tions. Hubert had asked him once 
if he would prefer being left alone ; 
but this question was met by such 
an earnest entreaty not again to 
propose quitting Earlscourt, that 
Hubert determined never more to 
mention such a plan to him. 

I think Lionel was about a year 
old when an event occurred in our 
neighbourhood which seemed to ex- 
cite an unusual degree of interest 
in Sir Lionel’s mind. 

I have not spoken of any of the 
families who lived near Earlscourt. 
My thoughts dwell upon the one 
theme, my own sorrow ; and as I 
follow the story of my life, I neglect 
to mention any person or thing not 
necessarily interwoven with that 
story. But there were many families 
in the neighbourhood of Earlscourt, 
who had sought my acquaintance 
when I first made my home there. 
Few of them need appear in my 
story, few of them were intimately 
associated with us in later years ; but 
as my dark memories crowd one by 
one upon me, they will doubtless 


recal those who are in any way con- 


nected with them. 

About eight miles from Earlscourt 
lay the Priory, an estate ofno great ex- 
tent, but the Courtenayes of the Priory 
were like the Darcys, a time-honour- 
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ed race, and the property had been 
in the family for many generations. 
At the time of my marriage, the 
family of the Priory consisted of Mr. 
Courtenaye and an only daughter. 
Amongst those who hastened to call 
at Earlscourt, there was no one to 
whom I felt so strongly attracted as 
I did to Maud Courtenaye. She was 
about my own age, and from the 
day that we first met, I believe that 
we were mutually inclined to know 
each other better, to love each other 
well. 

Maud Courtenaye—how her name 
speaks to me of something pure and 
serene, something from which sin 
and shame must shrink back!—Maud 
Courtenaye—as the evening star 
comes alone into the cold grey sky, 
so does that name come into my tale, 
so must it shed its pure light even 
on my darkest page. 

I like to recal the first day that I 
saw Maud. I think that I have said 
that we were married in the bright 
summer time, and the roses were 
still blooming when I first saw her. 
Hubert had left me one afternoon, 
having to ride to some distance on 
business for his brother. It was a 
sultry afternoon, and I did not feel 
inclined to walk. I sauntered 
awhile in a conservatory which 
opened from the drawing-room, re- 
velling in its many beauties; and 
then passing through it, I found a 
shady seat near the door, where I 
intended to occupy myself with a 
book until Hubert’s return. I sup- 
pose that I must have been really 
occupied with my book, as I heard 
no footsteps, and only looked up 
suddenly as a sweet voice pronoun- 
ced my name close to me, and I 
saw a stranger standing just within 
the entrance to the conservatory. I 
rose from my place, and we stood 
looking silently at each other for a 
moment. 

She looked very young—younger 
than she really was. She was so 
fair, and such a placid light lay 
sleeping in her soft blue eyes. In 
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height and appearance altogether, 
she seemed like a child when I first 
looked at her; but with the grace 
and simplicity of a child I found 
that she combined the more womanly 
dignity to which her age entitled 
her. She was dressed in white that 
day. I have never forgotten her 
appearance as she stood amongst 
the roses. 

“T am Maud Courtenaye,” she 
said, as she held out her hand to 
me. 

When Hubert came home, | re- 
member that I told him it seemed 
to meas if an angel of light had 
visited Earlscourt that day. I might 
often have said so afterwards of her 
visits in very truth. 

My thoughts have wandered back 
to my first meeting with Maud, but 
I must pass to the period of which 
I was speaking, when I said that an 
event which took place in the neigh- 
bourhood excited unwonted interest 
in Sir Lionel Darcy, This event was 
the marriage of Mr. Courtenaye, 
Maud’s father. He had been a wi- 
dower for many years, and Maud was 
universally regarded as the heiress of 
the Priory ; and I believe that every 
onein the neighbourhood wassurpris- 
ed when Mr. Courtenaye married a 
young girl of noble family, scarcely 
older than his daughter. 

Maud was staying at Earlscourt 
when the intelligence of this intended 
marriage reached her. She often 
spent a few days with me. Both 
Sir Lionel and Hubert liked her, 
and I loved her dearly. We were 
walking together in the garden when 
a letter was brought toher. I turned 
to little Lionel, who was following 
us in his nurse’s arms, and occupied 
myself with him, whilst Maud read 
her letter. She soon joined me, and 
1 saw that her face was slightly 
flushed. 

“ Ellinor,” she said, “ my father 
is going to be married. Read his 
letter.” 

She gave me the letter, and walked 
hurriedly away, and, when I had 
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read it, I followed her, and found 
her sweet face bathed in tears. I 
hardly knew what to say to her; but 
she looked up, and though her lip 
quivered, she was the first to speak. 

“Tam thinking of my mother,” 
she said—“ of my dead mother. 
Oh, Ellinor! how can my father 
bring a stranger into her place? Does 
he not recal her sweet presence as 
vividly as Ido? I was little more 
than a child, but I can never forget 
the day she died—the last wistful 
gaze that she fixed upon my face. 
I have fancied often since then,” 
Maud continued, in a tone unusually 
passionate for her—‘“ I have fancied 
that I knew what that wistful gaze 
meant. She knew that a motherless 
child’s is a lonely fate—she wished 
that she could take me with her— 
and J wish that I might have fol- 
lowed her, before I saw a stranger in 
her place,” and Maud covered up 
her face and wept aloud. 

I have never seen her agitated as 
she was on that day, although I have 
seen her in various agitating passages 
of her life. Jt was her nature to be 
calm and serene ; she did not often 
show strong emotion, and | would 
almost say that she was so self-dis- 
ciplined and trusting, that she was 
not tossed and tortured by strong 
emotions, as more turbulent natures 
are, But on that day the agitation 
which shook her frame with sobs was 
totally unconnected with herself— 
the memory of her dead mother ; 
her mother’s memory slighted, as 
she thought, had power to disturb 
her more strongly than any more 
personal feeling could have done. 

There has never been any self-dis- 
cipline about me, and I fear that the 
first words that I addressed to Maud 
censured her father more severely 
than one ought ever to censure 
a parent to a child. My words 
seemed to recal her to herself, and 
in a few minutes I should hardly 
have known that she had yielded to 
such agitation. 

“1 am very wrong, Ellinor—very 
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wrong to cavil at anything that my 
father may choose to do; but it was 
so sudden. If I had only been 
a little prepared to hear of such an 
event as his marriage, I hope that 
I should never have spoken as I 
have now done. I never anticipated 
his marrying. I have only spoken 
in this wicked way to you, dear 
Ellinor, and you must forget my 
words, if you can.” 

** You are an ange}, Maud,” I ex- 
claimed ; but she checked me with 
an expression which was almost 
severe. Maud hated to be praised. 

She began almost immediately to 
speak of the lady whom her father 
told her to prepare to receive as 
mistress of the Priory, Lady Anne 
Howard, 

“T have seen Lady Anne. She is 
not much older than myself. I doubt 
not that I shall be able to love her, 
Ellinor, after a time. But my mo- 
ther— my own mother,” and the 
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soft blue eyes filled again. She did 
not break into violent weeping 
again. A few tears fell softly, and 
she spoke calmly the next moment. 

“| shall go and walk alone, dear 
Ellinor,” she said ; “ I must be alone 
to think of all this, and to try to 
think of it in the right way.” And 
she turned away from me somewhat 
abruptly, and took a path which led 
into the park. 

I allowed her to go without answer- 
ing her. I believe that I was thinking 
entirely of the displaced heiress 
whilst she spoke, and it would have 
been impossible to intrude on Maud’s 
sacred sorrow with any allusion to 
her mere worldly position. 

I went slowly home, and when 1 
met Maud in the drawing-room that 
day before dinner, where a large 
party was assembled she was serene 
as usual. Solitude brings calm to 
the innocent—solitude brings tor- 
ture to the guilty. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ir is very strange that after the 
lapse of so many years—years which 
have brought with them such start- 
ling events, such stormy feelings—I 
should still be able to recal the 
most trivial details of some amongst 
the days of my calmer life, as if the 
suns of those days had only now 
set. That day on which Maud 
heard of her father’s intended mar- 
riage is one of those which stand 
out with that peculiar distinctness 
in my memory. I can live over 
each hour of it; I can recal every 
sensation—the very perfume of the 
flowers which I wore; and yet, as 
the day passed, its events did not 
seem to have any very special in- 
terest for me. I felt deeply for 
Maud; but there was something 
about her which made it seem al- 
most impossible to pity her. I felt 
instinctively that whatever trouble 
might approach her—if the waves 
were threatening to roll over her 


soul— there was that within her 
which would prevent their over- 
whelming her. The voice which 
could say “ Peace—be still,” was a 
well-known voice to Maud. 

I remember that Hubert sought 
me, during that evening, to whisper 
that he had found out one person 
to whom the news of Mr. Courten- 
aye’s intended marriage was good 
tidings. 

“JT told Arthur Vivian of it, El- 
linor, and I wish that you had seen 
his face. I suppose he thinks that 
he may venture to approach Maud 
now.” 

Arthur Vivian was a great friend 
of Hubert’s. He lived on his own 
estate, Ashleigh, within a few miles 
of Earlscourt; and I knew that 
Hubert fancied that he was attached 
to Maud Courtenage, but had been 
deterred from approaching her by a 
kind of pride which Hubert ndi- 
culed, but which I respected in him. 
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Ashleigh was a property of con- 
siderable value and extent; but 
reckless extravagance in those who 
had preceded him had transmitted 
the estate to its present owner in so 
burdened a condition, that he could 
only draw a very small income from 
it; and Maud’s position, as heiress 
of the Priory, might seem to place 
an insuperable barrier between them. 

I remember watching Maud and 
Mr. Vivian after Hubert’s whisper. 
I can see her now before me as she 
looked that night. She almost al- 
ways wore white, and her dress was 
white silk, ornamented only by a 
bunch of crimson geraniums, similar 
flowers being placed in her hair. I 
saw that she received Mr. Vivian's 
attentions with her usual gentle, but 
somewhat absent manner. It always 
seemed to me as if Maud’s thoughts 
were far from the present scene 
when she was in society. She would 
converse with her lips, but a dreamy 
expression in her eyes seemed to 
say that her thoughts were else- 
where; and as I watched her on 
that evening, I thought that Hu- 
bert’s friend excited little interest in 
her mind, 

Maud remained at Earlscourt for 
some weeks at that time. Mr. 
Courtenaye’s marriage was to take 
place immediately after he had an- 
nounced it to his daughter; and he 
complied with Maud’s wish that she 
should remain our guest during the 
few weeks that he proposed being 
absent from home after his mar- 
riage. Maud wished to remain at 
Earlscourt until Lady Anne had 
been duly installed as mistress of 
the Priory, and she promised to join 
her father there about a fortnight 
after his return. 

Sir Lionel had always liked 
Maud; and I remember that he 
seemed to make an effort to rouse 
himself from his habitual melancholy 
at this time, and evinced the great- 
est interest in her. He used often 


to question me as to her feelings 
I have 


about her father’s marriage. 
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remembered since then with what 
pertinacity he would return again 
and again to the subject, trying to 
learn how J regarded the matter— 
whether I thought Maud much to 
be pitied for the sudden change in 
her position, and whether she her- 
self felt much mortified at relin- 
quishing the rule of everything at 
the Priory to Lady Anne. 

I felt so much interested in Maud 
myself, that I thought all this quite 
a natural anxiety on Sir Lionel’s 
part about one with whom we were 
so intimately associated ; and I be- 
lieve that I rejoiced in anything 
that roused him from the despon- 
dency which had seemed to increase 
so alarmingly of late. 

Maud had asked me to go over 
to the Priory with her for a couple 
of days before her father’s return, 
as she wished to superintend some 
arrangements there herself before 
resigning her place to Lady Anne, 
and I willingly accompanied her. 
As we drove there on the appointed 
day, she spoke again of her own 
mother, the first time that she had 
done so since the day on which she 
had heard of the marriage. 

“You have been so little at the 
Priory, Ellinor,” she said, “ during 
the two years that I have known you, 
that I do not think that you know 
that I have hitherto had one room 
there left exactly as it was on the 
day that my mother died. I will show 
you that room to-day. I am going 
Over on purpose to open it, and to 
have it differently arranged for Lady 
Anne.” 

“ But why should you give up that 
one room to Lady Anne?” I answer- 
ed. “If Mr. Courtenaye knows that 
you have hitherto regarded it as a 
sacred remembrance of your mother’s 
presence, he would surely wish you 
to retain it still.” 

“ My father wrote to me that he 
had desired the south apartments 
to be prepared before his return,” 
Maud answered rather sadly. “ They 
were my mother’s apartmerts, and 
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they have been closed since her 
death, and this room of mine is one 
amongst them. He did not exactly 
tell me to give it up, but I think that 
he meant it, and I am sure that it 
will gratify him to find it opened. I 
think that it is the prettiest room in 
the house, and of course he would 
wish his wife to have it.” 

“ T think that you are quite wrong, 
Maud. I cannot suppose that Mr. 
Courtenaye would wish for a moment 
to ask such an unnecessary sacrifice 
from you. 

“Hush, Ellinor !” she answered 
with a faint smile. “I have thought 
a good deal about it, because it zs a 
sacrifice ; but I am sure that it is 
right to make it. You must re- 
member that the Priory is not a pa- 
lace, like Earlscourt,where you might 
shut up any suite of rooms that you 
pleased, and still have plenty of 
others tochoose from. These south 
rooms at the Priory are plainly those 
which ought to be appropriated to 
the mistress of the house, and I have 
no right to ask my father to allow 
me to retain one of them as my own, 
to gratify my own personal feelings. 
Besides, Ellinor,” and the colour rose 
in her fair cheek as she said this, 
“Lady Anne might misunderstand 
my feelings on the subject. It 
might be painful to her, and, after 
all, my lost mother’s real presence 
is in my heart, Ellinor—not in that 
room, I will give it up.” 

And Maud did give up the room. 
Before we had been an hour at the 
Priory, she took me to it, and said 
that we should spend the evening 
there, and the next day she would 
have it arranged for its new mistress. 

There was something inexpressi- 
bly sad to me about that room of 
Maud’s. It had been her mother’s 
favourite room, It opened from her 
dressing-room, and went by the name 
Of the Garden-room, from one of 
its windows opening on a balcony 
which communicated by a flight of 
steps at either end with the garden 
below. Maud told me that during 
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her childhood it was here that she 
had spent all her mornings with her 
mother; and during the last few 
months of her life, here her mother 


- had almost entirely lived, and here 


she had trained her young child’s 
mind and thoughts, by words and 
lessons more serious perhaps than 
they might have been at Maud’s age, 
had the mother not felt that she 
must leave her. 

“She was here the very day before 
she died, Ellinor. She sat in that 
chair. I sat on this stool at her 
feet,” and Maud seated herself on the 
stool as she spoke, and bowed her 
head on the chair. “ Ican feel the 
soft touch of her hand even now as 
she passed it tenderly over my head. 
I can see her loving gaze into my 
face. Ah! me, I did not know then 
that she felt that each day was pro- 
bably the last on which she might 
speak to her child ;” and I knew that 
Maud was weeping when she ceased 
speaking. 

I felt almost glad now that I had 
seen the room, that Maud meant to 
give it up. I felt that it must be 
injurious to her to indulge the grief 
which that chamber and its associa- 
tions doubtless often roused. Maud 
could never forget her mother, but 
the kind of feelings and recollections 
that were roused by that silent room 
—the book open upon the table— 
the pencil lying beside it—the scent- 
bottle which had once been filled 
with some reviving essence—a little 
basket containing some shrivelled 
dust, which Maud told me had been 
a bunch of soft white roses on that 
last day years ago, brought from the 
garden by herself,—all those things 
were calculated to excite a morbid 
sorrow, which I knew must be most 
injurious to Maud, and I felt glad 
that she would henceforth be unable 
to indulge it there. 

Maud was about twelve years old 
when her mother died, and it seem- 
ed to me that her poor mother’s 
long delicacy of health had had an 
unconscious influence on Maud’s 
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character. I was sure that she never 
could have been a merry child. She 
must have always been thoughtful, 

always accustomed to come softly 
into a room, fearful of disturbing an 
invalid, always accustomed to watch 
a loved countenance with anxiety, 
at an age when children should have 
no anxieties, ‘These things have 
much to do with the formation of 
character ; and as I looked at Maud 
now, sitting on that low seat, I seem- 
ed to see the thoughtful girl listening 
to the dying mother’s words—I seem- 
ed to know the solitude and silence 
which closed around the lonely child 
when the mother could no more 
return to her accustomed place. 
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Maud was far from strong, she seem- 
ed to have inherited her mother’s 
delicacy ; and as I looked round the 
room, I felt that many tears had 
been shed in that solitude, so elo- 
quent of the dead, which would have 
fallen with less danger to Maud’s 
health and spirits by her father’s side, 
or near some sympathising friend. 

When I spoke to her at last, and 
tried to win her from the indulgence 
of memories over which she still 
wept, she listened to me calmly ; 
and rising from her place, she said 
as she glanced round the room : 

“It is for the last time, Ellinor. 
To-morrow morning all this shall 
be changed.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE flower-garden at the Priory 
was one of the prettiest spots that 
I ever saw. From the eminence on 
which the house stood the ground 
descended somewhat abruptly on the 
south side, until it reached the mar- 
gin of alittle sparkling stream which 
flowed there, and on the opposite 
side of which there was a broad sun- 
ny walk, from which the ground as- 
cended again more gradually, form- 
ing a slope of considerable extent 
along the top of which ran another 
broad walk, whilst numerous paths, 
branching from it, passed farther on 
in various directions, winding away 
amongst the old trees of the park. 
On these two banks lay the flower- 
garden, intersected by the little stream 
of which I have spoken, which was 
crossed by a narrow bridge in the 
centre of the garden. 

Maud loved flowers, and she had 
her own peculiar fancies as to the 
arrangement of them. Mr. Courten- 
aye had allowed her to give her own 
directions to the gardener, and to 
follow any fancy that she pleased in 
this her favourite spot. The conse- 
quence was, that whilst the more 
distant and formal garden of the 
Priory might boast as great a variety 


of flowers as any other place in the 
county, none were allowed admit- 
tance to Maud’s garden, excepting 
her own especial favourites, and these 
were comparatively few in number. 
It was still summer when I paid 
that short visit to the Priory, and 
this garden was in full beauty ; for 
summer and early autumn seemed to 
be the time to find Maud’s favourites 
in their glory. There were beds of 
heliotrope, and of rich varied gera- 
niums—there were roses of every 
scent and hue, and clustering fu- 
schias of many kinds. Mignonette 
and clove carnations made the air 
fragrant, and the little bridge which 
crossed the stream was covered with 
the starry flowers of the sweet jessa- 
mine. Along both of the broad 
walks of which I have spoken vases 
were placed at intervals, and these 
vases were all filled with the daz- 
zling scarlet geranium. I think that 
these were almost all Maud’s 
favourites, and she would have 
nothing else there. It might look 
dismal in winter, and she might 
have to go to a greater distance to 
gather flowers in the early spring ; 
but she did not care for that. She 
said that hers was to be a summer 
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garden, and certainly m summer 
and early autumn it could scarcely 
be excelled in beauty. 

It was late in the evening of the 
second and last day that we re- 
mained at the Priory, that Maud 
and I sat together in the balcony 
of the Garden - room, looking on 
this garden, which was sleeping in 
the silvery light of a beautiful full 
moon. Maud had finished all her 
arrangements ; she had kept her 
resolution, and the Garden -room 
had been metamorphosed _ that 
morning. She sat silently by my 
side now, and I fancied that her 
heart must be very full; but she 
looked as calm as the moonlight. 

Although some weeks had _pas- 
sed since Maud knew that her fa- 
ther intended to bring a bride to 


the Priory, and although we had * 


of course often talked together of 
his marriage, and of various ar- 
rangements connected with it, I 
had never spoken to her of what I 
believe all those who were interest- 
ed in her thought of most, the 
probability that this event would 
not only displace her at present as 
mistress of the Priory, but that it 
might eventually displace her also 
as the heiress of that place. I 
often thought of this, and wondered 
a little whether Maud thought of it ; 
but I had never ventured to speak 
of it to her. Her feelings on the 
subject of her father’s marriage had 
seemed to me so sacred to her 
mother’s memory —so unmingled 
with any personal worldly feeling. 

On that evening, however, as we 
sat together, she turned to me, and 
broke the silence which had lasted 
for some time, by saying abruptly : 

“ Ellinor, the Priory will probably 
never belong to me now.” 

“Does that grieve you, dear 
Maud?” I said. “I was thinking of 


it at the very time you spoke. Does 
it grieve you ?” 

“ No, Ellinor,” she said earnestly. 
“T should know thankfully that I 
never could be the owner of the 
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Priory ;” and as she turned her fair 
young face towards me, and I saw 
its expression clearly in the bright 
moonlight, I felt that she spoke 
from her inmost heart, however 
strange her words might seem to 
worldly ears and minds. 

“‘T know you too well, Maud, to 
imagine that you would say any- 
thing that you do not really feel ; 
but this seems so strange tome. I 
have often thought of it during these 
past weeks. Is it possible that you 
do not regret the probability of 
losing the Priory, when you must 
for so many years have regarded it 
as your own inheritance ?” 

“JT love the Priory, as you well 
know,” she replied, and she still 
spoke in the same earnest manner ; 
“but 1 never wish to possess it, I 
have rather wished to say this to you, 
Ellinor, for I knew that you must be 
pitying me for that which would be 
to most people a trial, but which 
peculiar circumstances make no 
trial to me. ‘The trial would have 
been to be the heiress of the Priory. 
I hope now that I may never be so.” 

She paused, and I hardly knew 
what to say. 

“Tell me what is in your mind, 
Maud. I do not understand you.” 

“JT shall never marry, Ellinor,” 
she replied ; “and [ am proud enough 
of the name of Courtenaye to desire 
that it should be perpetuated in my 
father’s family.” 

“And why should you never 
marry, Maud ?” I asked, in extreme 
surprise. ‘ Why should you form 
such a resolution ?” 

“ Because I am one of a doomed 
family, Ellinor,” she answered ; an 
expression of deep sadness passing 
across her features as she spoke. 
“Do you know that my mother died 
of consumption ?” 

“My dear Maud,” I exclaimed, 
“it is surely impossible that you can 
mean to say that because your 
poor mother died of that fatal ma- 
lady, you consider yourself doomed 
to the same fate? It is wrong, it 
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is unlike you, Maud, to allow your- 
self to be worked upon by such 
fancies.” 

Maud shook her head, and again 
she turned her soft eyes upon my 
face, and spoke earnestly. 

“ My mother was one of five sis- 
ters, dear Ellinor. They all died of 
that fatal malady. Zheir mother 
died of it before them. I am the 
only one of that family left. I will 
never marry, and then, you know, 
the plague is stayed. It is terrible 
to think of transmitting such an in- 
heritance to one’s children as the 
seeds of consumption.” 

“Did you ever speak of this to 
anyone before, Maud? Are you sure 
that you have not brooded over such 
thoughts in silence until you have ex- 
aggerated the evil to yourself? Who 
told you that all your poor mother’s 
sisters died of consumption ?” 

“ One died about the same time 
as my mother,” Maud answered, and 
I heard that their illness was called 
I heard the word 


consumption, 
often repeated. People do not al- 
ways consider that children hear 
what is said, and that in later years 
they may remember the words when 
they can better understand their 


meaning. ‘That was the case with 
me. I heard them speak of my 
mother’s malady being in the family. 
I heard them say that it had carried 
off two young sisters from her side 
before I was born. I remembered 
all this later, and I questioned my 
only remaining aunt, my mother’s 
youngest sister, and she confirmed 
all that they had said.” 

“ And this last aunt, dear Maud,” 
I asked, “ when did she die ?” 

“She died about a year before I 
knew you, Ellinor; and it was when 
she died that I resolved to be the 
last of that family. Shall I tell you 
of her, dear Ellinor? I think that 
you will understand my feelings 
better if I tell you about her,” 

“Tell me,” I answered. Maud 
turned away her face as she con- 
tinued :— 
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“‘ She was a widow from the time 
that I can first remember her, and 
she had one daughter. My cousin 
Amy was just my age, and the year 
after my mother died, my father 
begged my aunt to come to the 
Priory, and to bring Amy with her, 
to be a companion to me, for a time 
at least. It was only for a time. 
They came to the Priory, and in 
two years my aunt went away alone. 
Amy was left sleeping in the church- 
yard.” 

“And her illness, Maud?’ I 
whispered, as Maud paused in her 
tale. 

“Her illness was consumption, 
Ellinor. I saw her fade away—l 
saw her die. But oh, Ellinor! that 
was not the saddest thing that I saw, 
Amy was quite resigned to die. She 
was fitted—if one may say so of any 
human being,” Maud said, reve- 
rently—“ she was fitted for the 
heavenly home to which I doubt 
not that she was called. But her 
mother—her poor mother——” 

Maud clasped her hands toge- 
ther, and bent down her head in 
silence. The recollection of the 
mother’s grief seemed to be wringing 
her heart even now. 

“Was her grief very terrible to 
witness, Maud ?” 

Again she turned towards me, and 
laid one hand on mine, whilst she 
pressed the other on her beating 
heart, and spoke as one speaks who 
is trying to repress some strong 
emotion. 

“ You would think so, would you 
not, Ellinor? Think of what you 
would suffer if your little child’s 
cradle were left empty. ‘Think that 
this was a widowed mother, and her 
only child her one earthly stay—her 
idol. You would think that her grief 
must have been very terrible, would 
you not? I will tell you what her 
grief was, Ellinor. She knelt down 
by Amy’s deathbed, and thanked 
God that her child had been taken 
first.’ I saw her, and heard her. I 
was old enough to note the calm 
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resignation of her countenance, even 
in those first moments of bereave- 
ment; and, Ellinor, when I looked 
at her, and her dead child lying 
before her, I seemed to be carried 
back in thought, quick as lightning, 
to the morning that I was led to my 
mother’s dying bed. I seemed to 
see her pale features again—I have 
told you that she looked so wistfully 
on me that morning,—it was such 
a strange, yearning look! I seemed 
to see that look again, when my poor 
aunt thanked God that her child 
had been taken first, and I knew, 
Ellinor—I knew then, and I know 
even now, that the same thought 
had been in the heart of both those 
mothers ; both felt that their children 
were doomed. My poor mother left 
me to struggle alone—to die alone ! 
With her wistful gaze she told me 
that she would fain have taken me 
with her. She would have been 
thankful then, as Amy’s mother was 
thankful to see her child die before 
her. Now, Ellinor, these must be 
crushing thoughts and feelings for 
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a mother. I could not bear that 
agony. I could not look on my 
childrea, and feel that they carried 
that in their veins which might, one 
day, make me wish them unborn. 
I will never marry ;’ and Maud 
quitted the balcony, where we had 
been sitting, without another word, 
and without waiting any reply. 

I was thankful that she did so. 
I could not have answered her. 
The glance which her words and 
manner on that evening had given 
me into her mind had made me 
very sad; and when she left me 
alone, it was a relief to give way to 
the tears which I had with difficulty 
restrained whilst she spoke. I did 
not see her again that evening. 

The next morning we returned to 
Earlscourt. Maud did not allude 
in any way to our evening’s conver- 
sation, and she had quite recovered 
her usually quiet manner. How 
mournful her gentle, winning smile 
appeared to me as she met me on 
that morning ! 


( To be continued.) 
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LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS OF IRELAND. 


FROM A.D, I 


(99.) A.D. 1710,—S1r CONSTANTINE 
Puipps,'—The inharmonious name 
of Phipps was unheard of in aristo- 
cratic society until the second half 
of the seventeenth century. In an 
obscure shop in Bristol there lived 
a gunsmith, named James Phipps, 
whose narrow means compelled him 
to emigrate, in the reign of Charles 
I, to the Puritan settlements of 
New England, in North America. 
There the humble mechanic married 
a young and virtuous woman, and 
by her, Priam-like, he became the 
father of six-and-twenty children. 
The youngest of these was William,’ 
called, in the Romance of the Peer- 
age, “‘ The founder of the House of 
Phipps.” From his earliest years 
he shewed an aptitude for mathe- 
matical and physical sciences, which 
led him into a train of thought far 
different from that which would have 
occupied his mind had he remained 
in his father’s forge. In few other 
trades is a knowledge of mathematics 
so useful as in that of a carpenter— 
so indispensable as in that of a ship- 
carpenter. An intimate knowledge 
of the doctrines of curves, of the 
laws that govern fluids, and of the 
mysteries of the centre of gravity, 
and the metacentre, must in those 
times, even before they were simpli- 
fied by the discoveries of Newton 
and Leibnitz, have been possessed 
by every tradesman who looked for- 
ward himself one day to contract for 
the building of his Majesty’s ships 
of war. Following the bent of his 
scientific tastes, William Phipps 
bound himself to a ship-carpenter. 
His days and nights were spent in 
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acquiring that knowledge of his trade 
which beyond all doubt he possess- 
ed. It is not for us to say whether, 
in his untiring exertions, he had 
objects other than himself in view. 
He had seen and he had loved one 
far above him in social position, and 
for years there lay smouldering in 
his breast a silent affection for her 
to whom his associations and hum- 
ble calling must have been dis- 
tasteful in the extreme ; and yet he 
won her hand and her heart, and he 
told her when she became his wife 
to look forward to other and happier 
times, when he should command 
one of those ships of the line which 
he then was engaged in building. 
His ambition was high ; before his 
eyes, turn them where he would, were 
men of birth humble and obscure as 
his own, raised to the highest pin- 
nacle of fame. The proudest pre- 
lates of the Church of Rome had 
worked their own success ; and when 
he turned his gaze back on his craft, 
he saw men raise themselves there 
too, and that without either educa- 
tion or tastes like his. Advancing in 
life, his mind became embued with 
religious impressions : his thoughts, 
and the thoughts of multitudes, were 
carried away by a religious enthu- 
siasm, enkindled by one of the 
greatest romances ever imagined 
by the mind of man—the romance 
of the Pilgrim’s Progress, which had 
then, in 1674, awakened the slum- 
bering Protestant world to a con- 
templation of the miseries that 
were said to await them in the 
boundless and shadowy world be- 
yond the grave. In Catholic coun- 
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tries the book was unread and un- 
known ; but in New England, where 
the gloom of fanaticism darkened 
every action of life, the writings of 
John Bunyan' were received and 
read with an avidity that we now-a- 
days fail to comprehend. The jour- 
ney of the Pilgrim through life ; the 
City of Destruction; the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death ; the crossing 
of the Dark River, and the reaching 
of the Celestial City at last, had 
turned away the minds alike of the 
learnedand the unlearned from the or- 
dinary occupations of this life. And 
yet beneath all Phipps’s religious 
fervour there was an under-current 
towards worldly fame and grandeur. 

Taking the command of a vessel 
of light tonnage, he sailed for the 
West Indies on some mercantile 
speculations about 1687, and while 
there he heard from the Indians 
many legends of vessels that were 
lost in times past in those seas—of 
how a great Spanish galleon was 
caught in a hurricane, many years 
before, and how priceless treasures 
were, on that dreadful occasion, 
swallowed up, and still remained 
engulfed in the almost fathomless 
abyss. Phipps pondered over what 
he had heard. Could it be that 
under the spot that was pointed out 
to him untold treasures lay con- 
cealed? Could he not descend into 
those places where the eternal night 
of the depths of the ocean prevailed ? 
and could he not find that which 
was lost? Thoughts like these crowd- 
ed fast on his heat-oppressed brain. 
Yet he was poor, and could never 
hope to obtain from his own re- 
sources those appliances which he 
considered necessary to bring up 
the sunken treasure. The old pro- 
verb, still fresh, “ Where there is a 
will there is a way,” crossed his 
mind. His resolution was fixed. 
Hoisting all sails, he steered for 
England, where he laid his plan 
before King James IJ. The specu- 
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lation might have appeared at first as 
unfeasible, and the project perhaps 
a mad one; be that as it may, 
he succeeded at last in procuring 
from his Majesty a ship of war, 
called “The Algiers Rose,” carry- 
ing eighteen guns and ninety-five 
marines, He then procured men of 
science to sail with him across the 
Atlantic. After a perilous voyage, 
he proceeded to put his long-ma- 
tured plans into execution. And 
now the inventive genius, the mathe- 
matical lore, and the knowledge of 
physics, which he so largely pos- 
sessed, came to his aid. He had 
observed how the atmospheric air 
in an inverted bell, when plunged in 
water, will not allow the fluid to 
enter within the chamber, and he 
accordingly constructed the first 
diving-bell, and in it made several 
descents unto these watery regions, 
where the light of the sun never 
reached, and upon whose sands the 
foot of living man had never trod. 
But he knew that the treasure 
was great, and that the reward 
for bringing it up would be great 
also. 


** Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, 
Auri sacra fames 





The lost ship was discovered. 
Gold and silver and precious stones 
were raised from its deep bed: of 
silver alone there were eight-and- 
thirty tons. He then, in daily ap- 
prehension of a mutiny on board 
his vessel, set sail for England, 
where he arrived in the month 
of August, 1686, having under his 
command a cargo, taken up from 
the bottom of the sea, and worth, 
it was said, over £300,000. The 
whole nation were loud in his ap- 
plause, and they marvelled much at 
an adventure which to them ap- 
peared as romantic as that of Jonas 
the prophet. Sixteen thousand 
pounds, besides a golden cup worth 
a thousand pounds, presented to his 





! For Lord Macaulay’s opinions of John Bunyan, vide his Essays. 
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wife, was his pecuniary reward. He 
was knighted, too, by James IL., 
and was afterwards appointed by 
William III., Governor-General of 
New England. But fortune is 
ever fickle. Phipps sought to wrest 
Canada from the grasp of Louis 
XIV., and failed. He then returned 
to England, where he was arrested, 
at the suit of the collector-general of 
customs, for £20,000; and though 
he was discharged in less than an 
hour, the proud spirit of him who was 
accustomed to rule could not brook 
the insult. A rapid fever, raging 
in the very marrow of his bones, set 
in, and carried him off on the 18th 
February, 1694. His remains were 
consigned to the grave in the church 
of St. Mary’s, Woolnoth, where a 
mural inscription’ tells other gene- 
rations of the achievements of “ the 
founder of the family of Phipps.” 
Sir William left at his death an 
only son, Constantine, and he, in 
1682, entered his name as a law 
student on the books of the Middle 
Temple. Whether he was assiduous 
in acquiring knowledge of the great 
principles of law, and became, as 
other students had done, master of 
its most tortuous intricacies, we are 
now not in a position to state. It 
would appear that for a short space 
he left the ranks of the working bar- 
risters, and proceeded to America, 
where he obtained the appointment 
of Agent for Massachussetts bay. 
Having remained there until the 
death of his father, he returned to 
England, and there devoted his en- 
tire time to his professional avoca- 
tions. Though reared in the stern 
principles of the Puritans of New 
England, he appears to have almost 
entirely associated himself with the 
Tory party. In 1696 he was counsel 
fora man named Rookwood,? who 
was deeply implicated in a con- 
spiracy to assassinate William III., 
after that prince had caused the in- 
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discriminate massacre of the High- 
landers in the valley of Glencoe. 
Rookwood was found guilty, and 
executed. Other trials of a like 
nature followed, amongst them that 
of Captain Vaughan, a naval officer 
of great repute, and him also did 
Constantine Phipps defend. 

The case, however, which brought 
him to the foremost ranks of the 
Tory bar was the trial of Dr. Sacha- 
veril, a priest of the Church of 
England, intolerant of dissent, and 
an advocate of the doctrine of non- 
resistance to the authority of the 
king, whom he looked upon as 
reigning by divine right. Jacobite 
in all his teachings, his sympathies 
were enlisted on the side of the 
Pretender, and against that of the 
revolution of 1688. These, too, it 
was suspected, were the principles 
of Queen Anne, who looked with 
scorn on the son of Princess Sophia 
(afterwards George I.), who had no 
other title to the throne than that 
which the Whig majority of the 
Houses of Parliament could and did 
confer upon him. And yet the 
Princess Sophia, daughter of Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, daughter of James I., 
was the idol of the Whigs, and the 
object of detestation to the Tories, 
who looked on the Chevalier de 
St. George, son of James II., as the 
legitimate heir to the throne,—the 
representative of a long line of 
kings, and the one on whom the 
crown should devolve, Catholic 
though he was, whenever the death 
of Queen Anne should occur. 

Doctor Sacheveril advocated those 
doctrines in his sermon preached 
before the judges at the Derby 
Summer Assizes of the year 1708. 
The majority of the House of 
Commons voted his serme  scan- 
dalous and seditious, and they 
further directed that he should be 
impeached for those his high crimes 
and misdemeanours. Arrested by 





1 Maitland’s History of London, vol. ii. p. 1145. 
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the Serjeant-at-Arms, the Whig Go- 
vernment refused to admit him to 
bail, and they instructed the Solici- 
tor-General, the Recorder of London, 
and other eminent Whig counsel, to 
conduct the prosecution. On the 
other side were arrayed Sir Simon 
Harcourt, Mr. Constantine Phipps, 
and the whole strength of the Tory 
bar. The day for the trial was 
fixed, and the prisoner was trans- 
ferred from the custody of the Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms, the officer of the 
House of Commons, to the Usher 
of the Black Rod, the officer of the 
House of Lords, who at once ad- 
mitted him to bail. Though Sir 
Simon Harcourt had nominally! con- 
ducted the defence, yet the working 
of it was the labour of Mr. Phipps, 
whose zeal in the cause of his client 
soon raised him to the highest place 
in the affections of the Tories. 
To go through the details of this 
trial, and to give the speech of 
the learned counsel, the subject 
of this memoir, would far ex- 
ceed the bounds allowed by the 
DusBLiIn UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE to 
the Lives of the Irish Chancellors ; 
we shall merely add that the trial 
lasted from the 9th February, 17,09, 
until the 2nd March following, when 
the reverend defendant was found 
guilty, and sentenced to refrain 
from preaching for three years ; and, 
further, his sermons were directed 
to be burnt by the common hang- 
man, in the presence of the Sheriffs 
and Lord Mayor of London, which 
was accordingly done, with great 
solemnity. Phipps’s speech on that 
occasion ealisted the multitude in 
favour of the Church; and it is 
to Dr. Sacheveril’s trial that the 
fall of the Whig ministry, in 1710, 
may be traced.” 

The Tory administration was then 
installed in office, and Constantine 
Phipps appointed Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland. <A supporter of “ the 
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Church,” he found her hemmed-in 
between two contending parties— 
the Catholics and the Dissenters ; 
and to persecute both of those, and to 
exalt his own faith, was the object— 
or, rather, the alleged object—of 
the new Chancellor. Though a 
supporter of the Pretender, he feign- 
ed to detest the doctrines of the 
Church of Rome, and vied with the 
most dismal fanatics in England in 
inflicting wrongs on the unhappy 
members of that proscribed faith. 
In the year 1712, the Chancellor 
and Dr. Vesey, Protestant Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, were, in the ab- 
sence of the Lord-Lieutenant, consti- 
tuted chief-governors of the country, 
under the title of Lords-Justices. 
There existed then in the town of 
Galway a Franciscan convent inha- 
bited by nuns, some of whom had 
lived there from youth to old age; 
and other some, still young, who 
had learned to feel that “ Favour is 
deceitful, and beauty is vain.” Their 
time was spent in feeding the 
hungry, in giving drink to the 
thirsty, and in clothing the naked. 
But the order, signed by Sir Con- 
stantine Phipps, went forth to close 
the convent, and to banish the 
nuns and send them homeless on 
the world. It was done; some of 
those ladies were received back by 
their friends; but others, after a 
long and a weary journey over a 
road untraversed by a public con- 
veyance, found refuge in the city 
of Dublin, under the care of Dr. 
Byrne, the Catholic archbishop of 
that see. They had scarcely ar- 
rived when the Lords-Justices issued 
orders for their immediate apprehen- 
sion. Several of those ladies were 
arrested in the habit of their order, 
and committed to prison, and Dr. 
Byrme immediately taken into cus- 
tody. ‘Their excellencies then ad- 
dressed, through their secretary, a 
communication to the Mayor of 
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Galway, requiring the suppression 
of all the nunaneries within the town.' 
It may be that those persecuting 
wrongs were inflicted by the Tory 
faction to bid for popularity amongst 
the Dissenters, on whom the sup- 
porters of the Church looked with 
greater alarm than they did on the 
Catholic Pretender, whose chance 
of overturning the establishment 
would be perfectly hopeless. 

On the 27th of October, 1713, 
the Chancellor and the Archbishop 
ceased to be Lords-Justices, on the 
arrival of the new Lord-Lieutenant, 
the Duke of Shrewsbury. Rapin,” 
the great English historian, states 
that the Irish executive had then 
become Jacobite almost without re- 
serve; that the boldness of the 
Papists alarmed ‘the Protestants, 
and put them on their guard 
against the attempts of their ene- 
mies. A book had been pub- 
lished at this time, entitled, Zhe 
Memoirs of the Chevalier de St. 
George, in defence of the legi- 
timacy of the Pretender, and of 
his title to the crown whenever the 
death of Queen Anne should hap- 
pen. A bookseller named Lloyd 
published advertisements of his in- 
tention to reprint the book, and 
“exhorting all good people to sub- 
scribe to it.” For this he was indict- 
ed, and bills were found against him 
by the grand jury, in Michaelmas 
term, 1712; notwithstanding which, 
he went about at large until July, 
1713, when the Chancellor wrote in 
his favour to the Queen, recom- 
mending him, at the same time, asa 
fitting object of the royal clemency. 
Forthwith, the Crown entered a 
nolle prosequi, and the proceedings 
terminated. But the Irish House 
of Commons unamiously resolved— 
“rst, That Zhe Memoirs of the Che- 
valier de St. George was a seditious 
and treasonable libel; 2nd, That 
the remiss prosecution of Lloyd was 


! Hardiman’s History of Galway, p. 275. 
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an encouragement to the Papists 
and other frends of the Pretender: 
3, That Sir Constantine Phipps, in 
representing Lloyd as an object of 
mercy, in order to obtain a nolle 
prosequi, acted contrary to the Pro- 
testant interest; 4, That an address 
be presented to the Queen to re- 
move Sir Constantine Phipps from 
the place of Lord High Chancellor, 
for the peace and safety of Her 
Majesty’s Protestant subjects.” 

The Convocation of Bishops, on 
the other hand, resolved that the 
Chancellor should not be left to the 
resentment of the House of Com- 
mons, and they used their utmost en- 
deavours to get up a contrary address 
in the House of Lords, where it was 
resolved, “That Chancellor Phipps 
had in his several stations acquitted 
himself with honour and integrity.” 
A. committee was ordered to draw 
up an address, to be presented to 
the Lord Lieutenant, and by him to 
be transmitted to England. At the 
same time their lordships censured 
a practising attorney for saying, that 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland was 
“a canary-bird, and a_ villain, 
and had set the kingdom together 
by the ears, and ought to be 
hanged.” 

“It is observable that the Chan- 
cellor had many champions in Eng- 
land, every Tory thinking himself 
obliged to vindicate him, upon he 
account of his zealous adheringto 
the Church’s course in Dr. Sache- 
veril’s trial.”* On the other hand, the 
sectarian Whigs, who abhorred the 
prelacy of the Established Church 
as much as they did the Papacy 
of the Roman, were loud in his 
denunciation. The dismal gloom 
of the Irish sectarians cannot be 
realised by men of our time. Like 
the followers of Balfour Burley, in 
Old Mortality, they abhorred all 
pleasures, and affected a gloomy as- 
pect, thus described by their contem- 


Dalton’s Archbishops of Dublin, p. 462. 
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porary, Oliver Goldsmith :' “‘ They 
weep for their amusement, and use 
little music except a chorus of sighs 
and groans, or tunes that were made 
to imitate groaning. Laughter is 
is their aversion ; Lovers court each 
other from the Lamentations: the 
bridegroom approaches. the bridal 
couch in sorrowful solemnity, and 
the bride looks more dismal than the 
undertaker’s shop.” 

In the latter years of the reign 
of Queen Anne, brighter hopes en- 
lightened the darkness of the night 
of persecution, which had long 
shrouded the Catholics of this un- 
happy country. But alas :— 


***T was the meteor bright. 
That flashed as it passed, but deepened the 
night.” 


Their thoughts were now turned to- 
wards the Pretender, and it seemed to 
them that the death of the Queen was 
the only obstacle to the Chevalier as- 
cending the throne of his ancestors. 
Lord Bolingbroke, immortalised by 
Alexander Pope,? was then in the 
Tory ministry. Sickened with the 
revolution, many who were led 
astray by the one-sided liberty of 
conscience, which, like the deceptive 
light of the will o’ the wisp, beckon- 
ed onward to destruction, now sighed 
for the return of England’s lawful 
king. Creeping out of their hiding- 
places, the priests, at the close of the 
reign of Queen Anne, openly and 
in the face of day offered up the 
sacrifice of the mass. But this was 
a crime, or at least the Chancellor 
affected to think that it was, and so 
he expressed himself to the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation of Dublin, 
whose privileges of intolerance he 
himself had endeavoured to break 


The Citizen of the World, letter cx. 
2 It is a matter worthy of observation that England's greatest poets, at the opening 


of the eighteenth century, were of the Catholic faith. 
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down but a few years before. Hav- 
ing addressed them: on other sub- 
jects, he thus proceeds :— 

“ There is another thing which we 
recommend to you, which is the 
preventing public mass being said 
contrary to law by priests not regis 
tered, or that will not take the ab- 
juration oaths, or are disabled from 
officiating. We have more than 
ordinary reason to press this, be- 
cause we suffer by your neglect. 
The country generally makes the 
city their pattern, and, after your 
example, become negligent of their 
duty in this respect. For being 
asked why they permit public mass 
to be said, their answer is: It is 
done in Dublin, and we are informed 
by the approbation of the govern- 
ment, or else it would not be done ; 
and why should we be more offi- 
cious than others? There are very 


g00d laws made to prevent this, and 


we have issued a proclamation for 
the due execution of those laws, and 
have charged it in the most pressing 
terms we could. And now we re- 
commend it to you again, that if there 
be any neglect of this kind for the 
future, the people may know at 
whose door to lay it.” 

In 1714, the Chancellor was for 
the last time appointed Lord Justice, 
and he then openly countenances and 
encourages the Jacobites ; but it was 
in vain. The Queen died in the same 
year; George I., was proclaimed 
king; and in two days came the 
downfal of the Tory administration. 
Phipps’s power was then gone. After 
the seals were taken from him, 


he returned to his practice at the 
English bar, and was soon recognised 
as a leader of the Jacobite party. 

Atterbury, Bishop of 


In 1722, 








Pope was a Catholic. Another 


Catholic, Dryden, then gave to the world, in the language of poetry, the great con- 
troversy between the Roman and the Reformed churches, in ‘‘The Hind and the 
Panther,” noticed by Lord Macaulay in his Essay on ‘‘ Ranke’s History of the Popes.” 
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Rochester, who had been  im- 
plicated in a conspiracy to bring 
about the restoration of the Pre- 
tender, was seized and committed 
to the Tower, charged with high- 
treason. After remaining in prison 
for a fortnight, Sir Constantine 
Phipps applied to the court of the 
Old Bailey for his discharge ;' but 
the motion, after much deliberation, 
was refused, with costs. Imme- 
diately the churchmen throughout 
the whole kingdom were filled with 
indignation at the imprisonment of 
a bishop, which, they said, was an 
outrage on the Church of England. 
The case, however, came on to be 
heard before the House of Lords, 
on the gth May, 1723, when Sir 
Constantine Phipps appeared as 
counsel for the right reverend de- 
fendant. A bill was brought in for 
the purpose of depriving him of his 
episcopal office, and banishing him 
from the kingdom for ever. Sir 
Constantine spoke with great vigour, 
as he was wont to do, for the accused. 
The bill, however, passed, and the 
unfrocked prelate, deprived of his 
see, was conveyed, by order of the 
Crown (George I.), to Calais, where, 
with tears in his eyes, he met his 
former leader, the great ‘Tory chief- 
tain, Lord Bolingbroke,’ on his way 
back to England. 

This was the last case that Con- 
stantine Phipps was engaged in as 
counsel. He died on the gth of 
October, 1723, having through his 
active life been the unshaken friend 
of the fallen house of Stuart. He 
had seen the rebellion of 1715 
crushed in Scotland, but he still 
hoped on that better days would 
come. The Jacobite party mourned 
for many years over the untimely end 
of him who was dreaded by the 
Walpole administration as the bit- 
terest foe of the house of Hanover. 


* Smollet’s History of England, book ii. ch. iii. par. 8-11, 12, 13-15. 
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His memory was, however (can it be 
believed ?), aspersed in after times 
by one of Ireland’s patriots, the 
Right Hon. John Philpot Curran, 
who professing to admire the prin- 
ciples of the revolution of 1688, for- 
got the massacre of Glencoe, forgot 
the ruthless persecution which then 
set in with double force against the 
Catholics, forgot the broken treaty 
of Limerick, and forgot, whilst woes 
unnumbered were heaped on the 
members of the persecuted faith, by 
William III. that his father-in-law, 
James II., had, by repealing the Act 
of Settlement, merely done an act 
of justice to those whose fathers 
fought for the throne of Charles I. 
The following extract from Curran’s 
speech, spoken in 1790, is not un- 
worthy of a place in this memoir :— 
“In the latter part of the reign of 
Queen Anne, an infernal conspiracy 
was formed by the then Chancellor, 
Sir Constantine Phipps, to defeat 
the Aappy revolution, which for three 
generations had shed its influence 
upon those realms: fortunately it 
was defeated by the virtue of the 
people.”® 

Sir Constantine left at his death 
one son, William (afterwards married 
to Lady Catherine Annesley, whose 
mother was an illegitimate daughter 
of James II.); and he left at his 
death a son, Constantine, who was 
raised to the peerage in 1768, by 
the title of Earl of Mulgrave. The 
learned author of the Romance of the 
Peerage marvels much that Phipps’s 
should have selected either this title 
or that of Normanby, both of which, 
then extinct, had been enjoyed by an- 
other family, bearing another name, 
who were no relations whatever of 
theirs. The only imaginable reason 
for their doing so is that Con- 
stantine’s (the first peer’s) grand- 
mother was twice married, first to 


Vide also 
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Phipps, and secondly to the Duke of 
3uckingham, who also bore the titles 
of Baron of Mulgrave and Earl of 
Normanby.’ Constantine left at his 
death a son, grandfather of the 
late Lord Mulgrave, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland from the 23rd of 
April, 1835, to the 3rd April, 1839 ; 
and he, having been created Marquis 
of Normanby in 1838, departed 
this life in 1863, but his memory 
still lives enshrined in the affections 
of a people who look back on his 
gentle but brilliant rule as a beacon 
amidst the waters in the long night 
of English rule in Ireland. He 
was succeeded at his death by the 
present Marquis of Normanby, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Nova Scotia 
from 1858 to 1863. 

(100.) A.D. 1714.—LorD Muip- 
DLETON (Alan Brodrick).—The fa- 
mily of Brodrick emigrated to this 
country from England at the close 
of the reign of James I., and is 
descended “from a remote ancestor 
of the House of Hapsburg’ (Empe 
rors of Austria). During the Great 
Rebellion, and immediately preced- 
ing the death of Charles I., Captain 
Brodrick aliied himself to the Royal 
cause ; and his son, Sir John Brod 
rick, was rewarded, after the Restora- 
tion of Charles II., with a ee of 


Chore Abbey, a stately edifice of 
great strength in the ce Cork, 
built in the old times before us by 


the Knights Templars, and from 
them passing to the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem, was finally 


suppressed at the Reformation. 
Sir John was also created Lord 
of the Manor of Middleton, and 
was appointed one of the com- 


missioners for the settlement of the 
affairs of the country prior to the 
Act of Settlement. Elected membe1 
for Dungarvan, he sat in the House 


of Commons in the memorable par 
liament that passed that act, cor 
firming 
in the 


the murderers of the king 
possession of those estates 
! Burke’s Extinct Peerage, Pp 491; 
> Lodge's P eerage. Sir 
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which they had filched from his 
Catholic defenders. His son, Alan 
Brodrick, one of the most advanced 
of the Whig party, was, in the year 
1703, elected Speaker of the House 
of Commons; and, in 1704, ap- 
pointed Solicitor-General for Ire- 
land; from which office he was 
soon after removed, for opposing 
the government of the Duke of 
Ormond (under which he _ held 
place) in passing certain bills through 
the Houses of Parliament. In 1709, 
he was constituted Chief-Justice of 
the Queen’s Bench; but the office 
being then held during pleasure, he 
was removed by the Tory adminis- 
tration on their coming into power. 
Opposed to what he believed to be 
the insulting privileges of the clergy 
of the Established Church, he 
claimed for the Protestant (but not 
for the Catholic) dissenters, an en- 
tire immunity from the tyrannical 
compulsion of receiving the sacra- 
ment as a condition precedent 
to entering upon any places of 
emolument,—a policy which ex- 
cited beyond measure the anger of 
the patriotic bigot, Dean Swift, who, 
when writing from London to— 
shall we say his, wife ?—Stella, in- 
forms her that “ the late Chief-Jus- 
tice Brodrick is 1 iere, and, they say, 
as violent as a tyger.’ 

In the last year of the reign of 
Queen Anne, the House of Com- 
mons, by their election of Brodrick 
as Speaker, demonstrated that the 
majority were against the Tory ad- 
ministration of Harley and Boling- 
broke, and in favour of the Whigs 
and the succession of the House of 
Hanover. Foremost in the oppo- 
sition to the claims of the Pretender 


was Brodrx k, who, when the time 
came for oa George to ascend 
the throne, was appointed Lord 


Chancellor of leeds und, and Member 
of the Privy Council. 
In 1716, the Chancellor’s conduct 


in reference to the dignity and in- 
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dependence of the Irish House of 
Lords, was such as to render his 
name odious in both houses of Par- 
liament. In that year, the well- 
known case of “Hester Sherlock 
v. Maurice and John Annesley,” oc- 
curred. It was an action of eject- 
ment on the title, brought in the 
year 1709, in the Court of Exchequer, 
to recover certain lands situate in 
the county of Kildare; a verdict 
was had for the defendants, who 
obtained judgment on that finding. 
From this order the plaintiff ap- 
pealed to the Irish House of Lords, 
which reversed the decision of the 
court below, and judgment was 
then entered for the plaintiff. The 
defendants’ counsel, however, ad- 
vised an appeal to the English 
House of Lords, where the judgment 
of the Irish peers was reversed, 
and that of the Court of Exchequer 
established. And now the two highest 
courts in both countries were in 
direct antagonism. Forthwitha writ 
was directed to the sheriff of the 
county of Kildare, by the officer of 
the Irish House of Lords, com- 
manding him to put the plaintiff, 
Mrs. Sherlock, into possession of 
the lands. The writ was vbeyed, 
and a return to that effect made. 
Thereupon, the chief and the other 
Barons of the Exchequer issued a 
counter order, also directed to the 
same sheriff, requiring him to make 
restitution of the premises to the 
defendant ; and, further, they im- 
posed a heavy fine upon him for 
presuming to obey a writ of an in- 
ferior court, when the court of ulti- 
mate appeal in England had other- 
wise decided. The bewildered 
sheriff then absconded, and was 
no more heard of in the transac- 
tion. 

A statement of facts was then 
drawn up by the Lords in Dublin, 
and forwarded to the King, having 
complained at great length of the 
conduct ef the English House of 
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Peers ; and further having insisted 
on the constitutional privileges of 
the Irish Parliament, they relied on 
their connexion with the Crown of 
England, and on the prerogative of 
that crown, which recognised in 
times past those rights which it was 
now sought to invade. We regret 
that space will not permit us to give 
this interesting and lengthened do- 
cument in extenso, which thus con- 
cludes :—“ Having thus with all hu- 
mility laid before your Majesty your 
undoubted power and prerogative 
within this your kingdom of Ireland, 
the immediate dependence of the 
same upon your Majesty’s crown: 
the right your Majesty has to hold 
parliament here as in Great Britain, 
and of finally determining therein all 
matters that entirely relate to this 
realme, together with the great en- 
croachments that have of late been 
made on your Majesty’s prerogative 
and the rights of this yourParliament, 
and the illegal unprecedented pro- 
ceedings of the Lord Chief Baron, 
and others the Barons of your 
Majesty’s Court of Exchequer, 
whereby they have endeavoured to 
support those encroachments, with 
the evil consequences of such pro- 
ceedings, in case that a speedy and 
effectual stop be not thereunto put, 
we most humbly hope that all these 
things, being duly considered and 
weighed, with your Majesty’s usual 
wisdom, will abundantly justify us 
in the methods we have taken, as 
well for the supporting of your 
Majesty’s royal prerogative as the 
preservation of the just rights and 
liberties of ourselves and our fellow- 
subjects,”" 

Can it be believed that from the 
resolution thus to appeal to the 
King there were eight dissentients, 
who preferred sacrificing their own 
independence at the shrine of Eng 
lish rule? Their names are headed 
by that of the Chancellor, who was 
created peer of the realm in the 
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very next year, A.D. 1717. There were 
the bishops of Killala, Derry, Kildare, 
Meath, and Kilmore. Two needy 
lay noblemen were also amongst the 
number. The fortune of this reso- 
lution, thus forwarded to the Crown, 
how it was received, and what an- 
swer was given thereto, is now of 
little importance. It was followed 
immediately by an Act of the English 
Parliament, which enacted that 
“‘ Whereas attempts have been lately 
made to shake off the subjection 
unto and dependance upon the 
imperial crown of the realm, and 
whereas the Lords of Ireland, in 
order thereto, have of late, against 
law, assumed to themselves a power 
and a jurisdiction to examine and 
amend the judgment and decrees of 
the Courts of Justice in Ireland: 
therefore, &c., it is declared, and 
enacted, &c., that the said kingdom 
of Ireland has been, is, and of right 
ought to be, subordinate unto, and 
dependent upon, the imperial crown 
of Great Britain in Parliament 
assembled, and hath, and of right 
ought to have, full power and autho- 
rity to make laws and statutes of 
sufficient force and validity to bind 
the people of the kingdom of Ire- 
land. And it is further enacted and 
declared, that the House of Lords of 
Ireland has not, nor of right ought 
to have, any jurisdiction to judge 
of, affirm, or reverse any judgment, 
&c., made in any court within the 
said kingdom,” &c. 

Thus was degraded, at last, that 
assembly which was unworthy of 
the name of Parliament, and was 
little more than a Protestant con- 
vention, composed in great part 
of Low Church puritan landlords, 
and bishops who dreaded, with a 
just dread, the restoration of the 
Pretender and the repeal of the 
Act of Settlement. Their policy was 
to stamp out the Catholic faith, 
to drive from the Irish shores every 
Papist who could lay claim to an 
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acre of land which had been torn from 
themselves, from their ancestors, or 
from the Church, since the Reforma- 
tion. And well did the Protestants 
of those days (whose sons, however, 
in later years have rendered their 
names immortal in the annals of their 
country) carry out that policy which 
was abandoned in another gener- 
ation. Dean Swift a patriot (if he can 
be so called), whose voice was ever 
raised in favour of Irish trade and 
manufactures, thus boasts in his let- 
ters, that “now the Irish Papists 
were of no weight in the State, and 
of little account more than women 
and children.” And yet, not con- 
tent with the abject bondage to 
which they were reduced, the Irish 
Parliament, regardless of their own 
humiliation, brought in a bill, in 
1723, for still more effectually pre- 
venting the further growth’of Popery. 
This bill contained a clause of so 
savage a nature against the Catholic 
clergy, that the whole measure was 
suppressed by the Privy Council 
in England, and thus it fell to the 
ground,' 

It was at this time that the Chan- 
cellor—of whom Dean Swift on a for- 
mer occasion wrote, that he was “as 
violent as a tiger”—was associated 
in joint opposition to a patent for 
the coinage of copper money to the 
value of £108,000, in which the 
country was deficient, and then lately 
granted to an Englishman named 
Wood. The whole of Ireland was 
violently agitated by a gross misre- 
presentation of that affair. The Par- 
liament, which met in Dublin in Sep- 
tember, 1723, resolved that Wood's 
coinage would be prejudicial to the 
revenue, destructive of trade, and 
of dangerous consequences to the 
rights of the subject ; that the patent 
had been obtained by misrepresenta- 
tion; that the halfpence wanted 
weight ; that even if the terms of 
the patent had been complied with, 
there would have been a great loss 
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to the nation; that granting the 
power of coinage to a private person 
had ever been highly prejudicial to 
the kingdom, and would at all times 
be of dangerous consequences. Ad- 
dresses from both houses were pre- 
sented to the King on this sub- 
ject. The affair was referred to the 
Lords of the Privy Council of Eng- 
land. They declared that this cur- 
rency exceeded in goodness, fine- 
ness, and value of metal, all the cop- 
per money which had been coined 
for Ireland, in the reign of Charles 
Il., James II., King William and 
Queen Mary. The Privy Council 
likewise demonstrated, that his 
majesty’s predecessors had always 
exercised the undoubted prerogative 
of granting patents for coinage in 
Ireland to private persons; and 
that none of those patents had been 
so beneficial to the kingdom as this, 
granted to William Wood, who had 
not obtained it in an unprecedented 
manner, but after a reference to the 
attorney and solicitor-general.' Mr. 
Simon, too, in his admirable book 
on Coinage, denies that the view 
taken by the Irish Parliament was 
the correct one; and, in truth, it ap- 
pears as if the opposition of that 
assembly, headed by the Chancellor 
and joined by Dean Swift, was of 
a factious nature, when we remem- 
ber also that there was one whose 
opinion in the other scale must have 
outweighed all others on a question 
of science, and that one was Sir 
Isaac Newton.’ 

Notwithstanding this decision, the 
ferment was industriously kept up, 
by the lampoons written by Dean 
Swift, in the shape of the well-known 
Drapier letters, so that the patent 
was at last withdrawn; and fore- 
most in the opposition to the govern- 
ment was the Chancellor, who thence- 
forward was received at the castle 
with coldness and reserve ; he then, 


! Simon on Coinage, vol. ii. p. 68. 
3 Simon on Coinage, vol ii. p. 68,n , 69. 
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in 1725, resigned the seals. That he 
meant well on that occasion cannot 
admit of a doubt ; and though asso- 
ciated with the Dean in his opposi- 
tion, he declined, in terms of high 
indignation, to accept the dedication 
of the Drapier letters, and con- 
demned in the strongest terms, the 
conduct of Swift and his patron, the 
Archbishop of Dublin, both of whom 
he represented as Ireland’s worst 
enemies.* 

Though Chancellor from 1714 to 
1725, he represented during all that 
time the borough ofMidhurst, in the 
county of Sussex in England, and 
consequently absented himself too 
frequently from his place in the 
Court of Chancery ; but never even 
once is his name absent from the 
roll of the House of Lords,‘ where 
he presided as speaker during the 
sessions of Parliament, then held 
less frequently than in later years. 
His health after his retirement from 
the bench began to fail ; and after a 
protracted illness, he died inEngland, 
in 1726. We are informed that his 
court during his term of office ‘‘ was 
an enlightened school, in which a 
mild and benevolent magistrate, by 
practice and example, animated the 
bar to legal skill : he further satisfied 
the nation by a marked discoun- 
tenance of party views.”* Lord 
Middleton was succeeded, at his 
death, in his title and estates, by his 
eldest son, Alan, the second Vis- 
count, one of the Commissioners of 
Customs in England ; and from him, 
after four generations, is descended 
William Brodrick, the present Vis- 
count Middleton, of Peper Harrow, 
county of Surrey. 

_ (fot) A.D. 1725.—R1cHARD WEST. 
— Hugh Boulter was at this time Pro- 
testant Archbishop of Armagh, and 
for close upon twenty years he had 
been the confidential agent of the 
British Government in Ireland. By 





9 Smollet’s History of England, vol. iii. P 57 


4 Lords’ Journals ; Cox's Life of Walpole, vol. i. p. 388, 402, n. 


5 Du Higg’s History of the King’s Inns, p. 277. 
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him were appointments suggested to 
the Crown, and through him were 
they made. An exception there was 
to this rule in the case of Thomas 
Carter, Master of the Rolls, who was 
an Irishman and a member of the 
Trish bar, and yet his appointment, 
Protestant, though he was, filled 
with indignation the mind of the 
most reverend primate, who thus 
writes on that subject to the Duke 
of Newcastle, then Secretary of 
State :— 
“a9 April, 1725. 

“ My Lorp,—I have by this post 
written to my Lord Townsend,” 
(colleague of the Duke of Newcastle)! 
“explaining what a blow is given to 
the English interest here by the 
appointment of an Irishman, as 
Master of the Rolls, and the uneasi- 
ness we are under at the report that 
a native of the place is likely to be 
Lord Chancellor. I must request of 
your Grace, as I have of his Lordship, 
that you would both use your in- 
terest to have none but an English- 
man put into the great places here 
for the future, that by degrees things 
may be put into such a way as may 
be most for his Majesty’s service.”” 
Richard West, an English barrister 
and friend of the Primate’s, was then 
selected for the Irish woolsack. 
Du Higg, in his History of the King’s 
Inns, a work which has in the 
course of these memoirs frequently 
been cited, states, without giving any 
authority whatsoever in support of 
his assertion, “that Richard West was 
a pamphleteering partizan who was 
raised to the Irish bench.”* It may 
be that the learned author of that 
work, who must have conversed with 
many that remembered Lord Chan- 
cellor West, heard from them of his 
being a writer of political pamphlets. 
Whether he was or was 
appears to have been a lawyer of 


not, 
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learning and ability, andtohave given 
satisfaction during the short time 
that he filled the office of Chancellor. 

On the 14th August following his 
arrival in Dublin, accompanied by 
several persons of distinction, he 
visited the field of the Boyne, and 
was pointed out, by men still young, 
the positions in which they had seen 
the fathers’ and the daughters’ armies 
ranged against each other on that 
patricidal field.‘ 

On the 7th September, 1725, Par- 
liament was opened with the usual 
formalities, and the Chancellor took 
his seat, for the first time, as speaker 
of the House of Lords. Writing to 
the minister, on the 9th September 
following, the primate says, that 
“There is a perfect agreement be- 
tween me and the Lord Chancellor, 
which I daresay will continue, not 
only on account of our old friend- 
ship, but out of the earnest desire 
we both have of promoting his 
Majesty’s service. I am thoroughly 
sensible of what assistance he will 
be to me in so doing, and I shall 
not be wanting in my endeavours 
to assist him.”” 

West had been but a year and 
five months in office, when he was 
attacked by a fever of the most 
malignant type. Hopes were enter- 
tained to the last of his recovery ; 
and on the znd December, 1726, 
the day before his death, the pri- 
mate writes to Lord Cartaret, to say 
that “the Chancellor was blistered 
last night, and is now better."* On 
the same night his consciousness 
returned ; but it was the last flicker- 
ing of the dying lamp ; and before the 
sun had set in the west, on that 
evening, his spirithad departed to 
another world ; his body was inter 
red, it is said, in St. Anne’s Church, 
Dublin ; but we were unable to find 
any record of his interment in that 


1 Smollet’s History of England, vol. iii. p. 106. 


? Primate Boulter’s Letters, p. 21. 


* Du Higg was Librarian of the King’s Inns, and Assistant-Barrister for the county 


of Wexford, in the year 1806. 
4 Boulter’s Letters, p. 30 


5 Ib. 33 
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sacred temple. It may have been 
that the great poverty of his widow 
and helpless family prevented them 
from erecting even a mural tablet to 
his memory ; and that, in the course 
of over a hundred and forty years, 
his resting-place is forgotten. Imme- 
diately on his death the primate 
writes tothe Lord Lieutenant, deplor- 
ing his loss: “‘ The Chancellor,” he 
says, “ died to-day, about two in the 
afternoon. His death is very much 
lamented by all here, but especially 
by the lawyers, whose good-will and 
esteem he had entirely gained, by his 
patience, civility, and great abilities ; 
as he was an old friend and acquain- 
tance of mine, I am very much 
troubled at this loss. I am also 
heartily concerned for the terrible 
blow to his family. I earnestly wish 
that his place may be filled by one 
that may give the same satisfaction 
that he has given.” 

Few of the decisions he made 
have come down to our day. . There 
aresome of themreported inHoward’s 
Popery Cases, but of so uninteresting 
a nature as to render their repeti- 


Howard’s Popery Cases, p. I. 
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tion here unacceptable to the reader. 
In one of them,' he was so much 
pained at the harshness of the pro- 
ceedings, taken under the shadow 
of those penal laws, that, although 
compelled to decide with a Protes- 
tant plaintiff, in a suit to recover 
possession of certain premises in 
Westport, in the county of Mayo, for 
no other reason than because the un- 
happy defendant was a Papist, he 
refused to give the plaintiff his 
costs, 

Through the untiring exertions of 
Boulter, a sum of £250 a year was 
granted from the State to the Chan- 
cellor’s widow, who was (we have 
omitted to state) the daughter of the 
Right Rev. Dr. Burnett, Bishop of 
Sarum, in England. She was con- 
strained, by hard necessity, after her 
husband’s death, to convert all his 
property into money. “ His exten- 
sive library was sold to one of the 
Howards, a barrister and a member 
of the Wicklow family, and, now 
of great value; it remains in the 
possession of the Earl of Wicklow.”” 

OLIVER J. BURKE. 


2 Lodge’s Peerage, vol. vi. p. 89. 
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A REMINISCENCE OF THE LAKES. 


We have all heard of the man who 
awoke one morning and found him- 
self famous. Now it came to pass, 
one morning, that we awoke and 
found ourselves at Windermere. The 
process may not be so easy to de- 
scribe, or the combined influence 
easy to set forth in words, but the 
sight of bright “‘ Winandermere, the 
river lake,” dotted with islands, and 
bluely giving back the sky on a fresh 
morning, as it pursues its course 
beneath richly-wooded heights, is 
wont to elate the mind, to charm to 
sleep any trifling vexations of the 
day, and lift the heart into spaces of 
calm delight, if not of rapturous en- 
thusiasm. It so happened that a 


small party of us had, the evening 
before, come off many miles of flat 


country, and landed at Windermere 
station in the gathering twilight. All 
was shrouded in the grey shades of 
night. When we looked forth early 
next morning from our bedroom- 
window, it was like descrying a 
glimpse of paradise. The hotel 
could not long confine our feet, 
which presently were brushing away 
the dew among the wild-flowers of 
Orrest Head. States of mind and 
heart are often uncontrollable, and 
often the reverse of anticipation ; 
but ever among the happiest occa- 
sions of his life, the writer must re- 
member that morning, that May 
morning, on Orrest Head. The ex- 
treme beauty of the land entered 
at once the heart, with the soothing 
influence of most kindly words. 
For us \ay at our feet all the wealth 
of Windermere, with its calm awak- 
ing into beauty ; its magical allure- 
ment to more nearly learn its fea- 
tures ; its blue sweep of water, here 
and there seen to be stirred by a 
breeze; the framing of trees near 
and far, mostly sweeping to the shore 


in lines of exquisite curvature ; the 
noble array of far mountains beyond 
the lake, their contour wreathed 
about with early mists, hanging yet 
about the Calgarth woods, and rising 
into clouds above the lake, and 
heaped in broken masses about the 
glorious line formed by the Old 
Man, Crinkle Crags, Bowfell, and 
those strangely-shaped Pikes of 
Langdale. On that noble mountain 
line the eye lingered long, while ima- 
gination pictured nearer acquain- 
tance with their bold selves. Coming 
to the nearer view, we were charm- 
ed that morning with the lovely 
birch and larch trees, so vivid in 
their first colouring; scarcely less 
with the rich gold of the oaks hardly 
yet in leaf, or the effect of broom- 
blossom among elm and hazel. But 
the profusion and variety of spring- 
flowers, seen during our early walk, 
were of themselves enough to win 
us into gladness, so full of sweetness 
and serenity. The power of the 
whole was to induce a free exulta- 
tion, and a degree of happiness rare 
on this side heaven, That high 
state longed for all communion of 
that enjoyment with all dearest 
friends: such ever pertains to the 
highest conditions of mind. More 
profuse and more perfect than usual 
seemed the violets, primroses, cow- 
slips, and several other wild-flowers, 
that morning: all found in a little 
space of footpath, where also we 
were charmed with the grey lichen- 
covered stones. Already boats were 
afloat on blue Windermere, leaving 
ripples discernible even at that dis- 


tance, and a white sail or two gave 


effect to the green hill-sides plunging 
into the lake, and to the wavy line 
of more distant purple fells here and 
there yet touched with the mists of 
morning. ‘To the right rose Nab 
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Scar, Fairfield, and the Rydal Fells, 
mostly vested in gloom, with the 
defiant Langdale Pikes away towards 
the north-west, detaining the eye by 
their abrupt and serrated outline. 
More still to the right lay the Vale 
of Troutbeck, with Wansfell Pike 
and other heights closing the view. 
No wonder we were glad, with a re- 
joicing enhanced by sorrows lately 
known ; no wonder a glimmer, as of 
the light of some brighter world, 
illumined mind and heart. 

Apart from the sweet influence of 
the scenery of the shores of Winder- 
mere, for soothing a heart 


“Tired with its daily share of earth’s un- 
rest,” 


there pertains a special interest to 
the whole neighbourhood, and par- 
ticularly to Orrest Head, since close 
at hand to this famous spot for 
a view lies Elleray, long ago rendered 
classical ground, from being for 
years the beloved home of that great 
man, Professor Wilson, to whom 
this region was known in every glade, 
dell, lake, and mountain, as though 
all were his special property. In his 
writings he ever alludes to Winder- 
mere in tenderest words, and no 
scanty pictures has he left of the 
various aspects of this queen of 
English lakes. His was no vanish- 
ing admiration, but a settled fond- 
ness and high regard for every fea- 
ture of beauty or grandeur. This 
was for long the home of a man of 
unusual power: few men of greater 
heart, more refined imagination, 
stronger intellect, or mightier physi- 
cal powers, have ever shed lustre on 
the social life of England. Again, 
did not Wordsworth, and Coleridge, 
and Southey, and De Quincey, here 
reside more or less, holding scholarly 
converse with one another, and 
ranging the country-side in quest of 
the beautiful in natural scenery? 
Their very names live yet in the an- 
nals of men now alive, some of whom 
well remember the features, voice, 
and figure, of those rendered illus- 
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trious in the records of our land. 
Again, and again, as we shall pre- 
sently see, do the names, or memory, 
or association of one or other of such 
men crop up, as it were, from the 
very soil, as we traverse the valleys 
of the Lake District. But to our 
present reminiscence. 

After a lake breakfast, we two tra- 
vellers started for the water-side, tak- 
ing the middle gate on the left-hand 
side, past the church, when the foot- 
path conducted us through a many- 
flowered wood. What hyacinths, 
primroses, cowslips, anemones, love- 
ly starworts, and many others! So 
profuse, so varied, so clean, those 
flowers of the Windermere woods, 
we have since then again and again 
spoken of them, as matchless among 
spring wild-flowers. We were drawn 
time after time to admire the rich 
carpet they formed, while wending 
our way to the lake. How full of 
effective colouring the glimpses of 
blue water, caught now and again 
through interlacing boughs of bright- 
est amber and green! After a walk 
of about a mile from the hotel, we 
reached the water-side; and while 
waiting for old Wilson, the boat- 
man, after calling him lustily to show 
himself out of some hiding-place, 
had time to walk on the cross-bars 
of the landing-place, and admire the 
exceeding purity and clearness of 
the water, as also to take a draught 
of the crystal, and propitiate the 
spirit of the lake. Presently old 
Wilson put out an appearance from 
some recess of his little homestead, 
and soon drew the boat up ready, 
fetched a cushion or two, adjusted 
the oars, and pulled out into open 
water. If from afar its features are 
fit for praise, still more attractive 
and lovely is the lake when we gaze 
upon them face to face, and become 
verily a part of the wondrous whole. 
As we stood out from shore, the 
mountains about the head of the 
lake took noble proportions, seeming 
to bar all passage in that direction, 
while the modern Wray Castle stood 
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boldly on its promontory, jutting for- 
ward into the water. However, after 
awhile, we directed ournorth-country 
boatmen to pull away towards Heald 
Wood, on the opposite shore, sweep- 
ing so gradually down to the lake, 
and clothed with verdure of various 
shades, all blending into one har- 
monious tone, well according with 
the colour of the water, by this time 
expanding north and south for miles 
of prospect. 

Ourselves.—“ What do you call 
those sharp mountains ?” 

Oars.— “Yon mountains the 
Harrison Stickle and Pike 0’ Stic- 
kle, the Langdale Pikes.” 

This run off sharply and glibly, like 
a trout taking out line, to our wonder 
at the name, and great amusement. 

Ourselves.— “Healthy air this: 
rare place for an appetite !” 

Oars.— “Oh, eye: lake good 
place to give anybody a stomach.” 

** Eye” spoken sharply for yes: 
afterwards we Christened the old 
fellow, “Eye.” Presently we had 
occasion to ask the name of a tree 
unknown to us from general appear- 
ance, 

Oars.—“I dunna ken what breed 
yon tree is.” By and bye, we gave 
him a drain from our sherry flask, 
when he pronounced it “good 
drink on the water,” though we 
venture to believe he would raise 
no objection to it on shore. This 
veteran boatman, Robert Wilson, 
had the facial ruggedness and cheer- 
ful tone and wiry frame of dwellers 
among mountains; and greatly 
amused us by his quaint northern 
accent and original remarks. He 
was at one time in the service of 
Professor Wilson, he informed us, 
and spoke of Elleray and “ Bones” 
(Bowness, just below Windermere). 
Thus leisurely enjoying ourselves, 
and now and then getting old “ Kye” 
to rest on his oars for better enjoy- 
ment of view from any position, we 
drew near to the islands, set like 


bright gems in the cloud-reflecting 
water. 


These won all our eyes, 
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particularly the Isle called beautiful 
(Belle Isle), for their manifold colour- 
ing of foliage touched into brightest 
hues of spring, from amber through 
greens and brown, down to dark 
copper-beech: all so marvellously 
fresh, and clean, and sparkling, we 
confess we have never seen them 
surpassed, if indeed equalled. Lar- 
ches, so graceful and vivid, formed 
a good contrast to unfolding oak- 
leaves: pendulous birches to dark 
copper-coloured beeches or sombre 
pines. Lady Holme also, just pass- 
ed, has a telling effect as it springs 
from the lake, in various shades of 
grey and brown. Pulling in and 
out among these charming islands, 
on a blue spring day, one feels dis- 
posed to envy the lucky owner of 
Belle Isle and its sweet retreat 
afforded from the world: but pos- 
session and familiarity might lessen 
value, though we admit the very 
loveliness of the spot, scarcely to be 
surpassed for quiet beauty of wood 
and water. Gazing down at their 
reflected loveliness, we might well 
pause with suspended oar to view the 
islands and lakes in the sight har- 
mony of heaven above and heaven 
below, ourselves motionless as the 
double islands, and settling down 
into an attitude of spirit calm as the 
resting lake. Such a sight, taken 
home into the mind, ministers to 
our after years, when memory turns 
to its gallery of pictures, and the 
darkness~of the present loses for a 
while its gloom in visions of bright- 
ness in the past. Truly “a joy for 
ever” is such a scene; its delight 
passing on with us through altered 
stages of advancing years. We 
rounded Belle Isle, admiring its 
foliage and the contour of shores 
the whole time, or looking away to 
distant reaches of the “ nver lake” 


-and its own shores, so feathered with 


trees, as also to tower, and cottage, 
and mansion, wherever appearing, 
nestled above the flood: then the 
writer took the oars and pulled three 
quarters of a mile, “ to get his hand 
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in,” and feel more the spirit of the 
place, and lay claim to more intimate 
acquaintance with the sweet naiad 
of Windermere. By the way (say, 
rather, along the water) we had rare 
jokes, and gave free expression to 
our jovial feelings, old “ Eye” being 
conveniently deaf, but seen to be 
wearing now and then a curious ex- 
pression of suppressed drollery, as 
though a//7 the good things and 
comical sayings did not quite escape 
him. It was a fit time for a song: 
So we raised our voices in the other- 
wise still and silent air, sending out 
a melody (if such it were) across the 
wide water. So much concerning 
a morning on Windermere, resting 
that day under a sky of clear blue, 
or only now and then dappled by 
fleecy clouds that added to the 
beauty of the whole. 

That same evening, our time be- 
ing limited, we found ourselves on 
top of the coach running north from 
the station, and immensely enjoyed 
the ride through well-wooded roads, 
the lake now and then gleaming 
through openings on our left: past 
the luxuriant Calgarth-woods, so 
abounding in wood doves and song 
birds, on to Low Wood Hotel, 
stretching its long length almost at 
the water’s edge, and near Dove 
Nest, once the chosen home of the 
gifted Mrs, Hemans, past the woods 
fringing the base of Wansfell, and 
so on to Ambleside. What laughter 
we had a-top of that coach, crowded 
with passengers to the last corner of 
a board, all space unavailable for 
sitting upon being covered with lug- 
gage, boxes, trunks, portmanteaus, 
bags of all sorts and sizes, and above 
all a child’s perambulator, which had 
a strong tendency to pitch into the 
road or the lap of passengers: con- 
cerning which sundry suggestions 
were thrown out tothe guard. How- 
ever we drew up at the “ Salutation,” 
where ourselves meant to stay over 
the morrow ; and after ordering tea 
and finding out our quarters, we 
sallied forth in quest of Stockghyll 
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Force, which we soon found in a 
picturesque glen, tree-shaded and 
rocky, where the little river comes 
from ihe ravine between Red Screes 
and Warnsfell, leaping and brawling 
along with sound of imprisoned 
strength among angular blocks of 
rock and knotted tree-roots, until it 
reaches an old tree bent across the 
ravine where the rush is swifter and 
stronger, the rocks larger and more 
broken, when it plunges in all the 
silver of its fall down a forked double 
leap of about seventy feet, breaking 
into spray and going away below in 
boiling, eddying waves of air-charged 
water. Below are quiet pools, where 
fairies might love to play when 
moonlight streams through over- 
hanging boughs. On the footway 
through the woods are to be had 
bits of purple distance and the 
partial outline of far mountains, 
framed in living green of tenderest 
colour. Evening was fast merging 
into night when we returned from 
the Fall, and wended our way into 
the town, where on seeking a news- 
paper at the most likely shops, we 
were informed they “didnt keep” 
newspapers, though this was Satur- 
day night: possibly we found not 
the right place, though it seemed an 
odd thing at the time. As the cool 
night shades settled down, we sat 
long in the large bow-window of our 
sitting-room, gazing on the clear pale 
west, shaded most beautifully into 
amber where the rugged outline of 
the Fells cut the sky in sharp black 
lines. As the west paled more and 
more, one bright star glittered on the 
crest of night. 

Sunday morning arose, fresh and 
sparkling asa dewdrop. The writer 
was out betimes, and took his stand 
on an eminence above the town 
commanding a grand view of Fair- 
field, Nab Scar, the Langdale Pikes, 
(ever striking features in the scenery), 
with the head of Windermere shew- 
ing itself about a mile away south, 
and bold Wansfell Pike towering 
closely behind the spot selected for 
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a view. It was one of those bril- 
liant spring mornings when earth 
seems fresh as though just bounding 
away in all its variety of land and 
life from the Creator’s hand. Early 
song of birds gave the thanks that 
seemed needed for the delightful 
time. Streams sounded loud in the 
yet misty air. Afar gleamed a 
wondrous array of mountains 
towards north and west, touched 
with snow in several places that 
stood out grandly in the early light. 
Long the writer stood, gathering the 
image of the prospect for after times. 
But one cannot feast on scenery 
alone: commend us to a good fat 
char ora dish of trout for a lake 
breakfast, which an early ramble 
makes all the more enjoyable. So 
presently our company were to be 
seen doing justice to the ample 
breakfast set before us by our host 
of the “Salutation.” Now our waiter 
seemed just a trifle crusty, not to 
put too fine a point upon it, and 
severely polite when required to 
speak, only his tone and general 
air betokened that something put 
him out. So we were amused at 
observing his testy way of going 
about things, and one of us Christen- 
ed him “ General Jackson,” by which 
he was known during our stay. 
Mind you, we could get but small 
information from his Generalship 
on the scenery and notabilia of the 
district: so we rather rejoiced to 
press home upon him bland in- 
quiries, in the most easy way, when 
his replies were as brief as possible, 
short of absolute silence. No very 
fit recommendation for the house 
he served, which in all other respects 
was all one could desire. He seem- 
ed to imply that travellers generally 
were nuisances, and ourselves par- 
ticularly so, for breaking in upon 
his ease, aithough his visitors must 
be many and various. He is gone 
now, we make no doubt. By and 
bye, we walked down to the 
pretty church, standing with its lofty 
spire in that valley surrounded on 





three sides by mountains, the height 
of which it seems to emulate: and 
heard an excellent sermon, conso- 
latory and hopeful, on the words, 
“Let not your heart be troubled.” 
How homely and familiar are the 
words of our old services of the 
Church of England, heard in strange 
places far from home! Engraven 
upon the memory in childhood, they 
take firm hold upon our affections 
and fall again and again upon the 
ear, like a mother’s voice. At the 
first words of a service, many a man, 
in spots far away, is carried back 
instantly to his sunny home of child- 
hood, and seems again to feel the 
benign influence of his mother’s pre- 
sence. We should lose much by 
any material change in the beautiful 
services of our Church, notwithstand- 
ing that nearly all thoughtful men 
agree that some passages are con- 
tradictory to the spirit of the whole. 
We were glad that May morning, at 
Ambleside, to join worship with 
strangers—kingsmen, however, in 
common necessities of humanity, 
uniting in the old words heard from 
earliest years. 

Two hours subsequently found 
two of us seated on some rising 
ground a little way from the town, 
enjoying the peace of the valley, its 
beauty below, along meadows where 
Rothay glides, its grandeur above, 
where vast spurs of mountains come 
down from several quarters. The 
eye never wearied gazing on the 
conformation of distant ranges, while 
the sunny air was worthy of May. 
The scenery, the sunshine, and our 
stillness, seemed an echo of the 
Preacher’s words. By and bye, we 
descended into the valley ; dined ; 
slept a trifle ; started for Loughrigg 
Fell. Church and town looked well 
from the bridge over the Rothay, as 


-we paused to gaze about us before 


starting up the Fell. When fairly 
footing the wilds, we stood many 
times to admire the grey and yellow 
and orange lichens, so softly and 
beautifully coating the rocks, there 
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so profuse that nearly every possible 
surface is covered with them. 
scrambling up one or two tops, as 
we thought, we came across some 
good specimens of club mosses. 
Speaking of tops, we several times 
thought we must be near the highest 
point, when, lo! another spot stood 
loftier before us ; and at one point 
it needed careful observation of 
watercourses and rocks to make 
sure of getting back the same way, 
and avoiding some hours’ wander- 
ing about the Fell. We gained the 
top at last, when the view all round 
was grand. Those heavy and lofty 
mountains about Rydal rose up 
nobly as we had advanced, and now 
stood well to sight, seeming to shut 
in and protect the valley. Away to 
the west, the Pikes towered sub- 
limely, while the Old Man and 
Hawkshead Fells carried the eye 
round until it rested on Winder- 
mere, with its islands going away to 
the south ; and caught sight of Esth- 
waite Water, close to Hawkshead, 
where Wordsworth went to school. 
Below us, right under the Fell, lay 
Loughrigg Tarn, black and lonely, 
where, years ago, poor Miles Mack- 
areth was found drowned. Gloomy 
and morose, with strange religious 
dreads, he passed years in deepen- 
ing gloom of soul, seldom speaking 
to wife or daughter (once dearly be- 
loved) except to startupand kissthem 
and weep. Black sins he laid to his 
own charge, but unknown to any 
man save himself. “ A spirit haunted 
him,” said this sad, lonely man; 
and at last one night passed 
away, and he came not home ; soon 
a hundred feet were traversing the 
loneliest places—till a hat was seen 
on Loughrigg Tarn. One single 
shriek, it is said, was heard, as his 
poor silver hair came up on the 
shore: and from that hour, for 
three years afterwards, his widow 
knew not her husband was dead. 
She walked among the mourners, 
poor soul, the «day before the Sab- 
bath, as that funeral entered the 
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small burial-ground of Langdale 
chapel, and the congregation sung a 
Christian hymn, so Wilson tells us, 
over the grave of the forgiven 
suicide. 

Evening drew on as we surveyed 
the scene, while sunset light of rosy 
colouring rested on many peaks, 
touching them into rare radiance as 
the gleam crept up their western 
flanks, leaving the vale below in 
twilight. Down we hasted, care- 
fully noting our path at the outset, 
lest we should wander in the 
darkness along the trackless Fell. 
And as we went we sang. When 
we got in, “General Jackson” 
brought us a late tea-supper, after 
which we sat watching the shading 
of the amber west, until those Fells 
just left, and higher ranges, stood 
in black masses, cutting with rough 
outline the clean expanse of heaven. 

The writer was stirring betimes 
next morning, and off by the Stock- 
ghyll Force, this time going more 
intimately among the rocks and 
water-worn stones at the head of 
the fall, enjoying the hurry and 
dash of the clear stream, thence 
onward up the steep flank of Wans- 
fell Pike, making a path of his own, 
and going straight across field and 
over gigantic stone walls. The pros- 
pect from these high fields is very 
fine, the great company of moun- 
tains, north and west, rising up to 
view in all their multitudinous peaks 
and angles, touched here and there 
with snow, to heighten the effect, as 
seen in the transparent air of that 
morning. Coniston Old Man stood 
up boldly across the head of Winder- 
mere, dark and well-defined, and 
free from any cloud; just across 
the valley, where flows the stream of 
the fall just left; Red Screes came 
out in rude majesty, the desolate 
way of Kirkstone Pass winding be- 
tween him and Broad End; over 
Ambleside, Loughrigg Fell, rich 
and beautiful, shewed Silver How © 
behind, near which the steep head 
of Scawfell (the monarch of the dis- 
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trict) appeared like a dark point 
against the sky. We were again 
struck by the strangely-bold outline 
of the Langdale Pikes, holding bare 
front to the western heaven. As we 
got higher, a glimpse of Rydal Water 
came in sight, thus first beheld in 
the cool, clear eye of the morning ; 
while the Rothay, winding down to 
Windermere through gentle mea- 
dows and the more impetuous crag- 
born Brathay, coming from Elter 
Water, formed very pleasant objects 
for the eye to rest upon; asalso the 
smoke and the dwellings of men, 
observed here and there rising out 
of the valleys. The world was again 
aroused out of the gloom of night 
into exceeding loveliness of that 
gleamy morn, We stayed on Wans- 
fell as long as time would permit, 
then ran briskly down to a comfort- 
able breakfast, more than ever 
charged with admiration of that 
glorious land. 

An hour afterwards we were roll- 
ing along in a phaeton to Grasmere ; 
a most lovely ride under Nab Scar 
and Rydal Hills, near Wordsworth’s 
home, and along the shore of Rydal 
water, blue as heaven, greenly tree- 
fringed, nestling under high hills. 
How this favoured spot is rendered 
classic ground by the muse of Words- 
worth ! one can scarcely now believe 
that within living memory the phi- 
losopher-poet walked those woods, 
boated on that azure mere, stood on 
the heights at sundown ; and thence 
sent forth into all remaining time 
those sound and beautiful poems. 
In about another mile of circuitous 
road, we first sighted favoured Gras 
mere Lake, so abundantly peaceful, 
so securely lovely, looking full of 
gladness in the gleamy morning. 
Looking on the blue waters of Gras- 
mere, sweetly embosomed in tree- 
clad hills, is like looking into the 
clear, bright eye of a good and beautr 
ful woman. We quickly had our 
traps taken upstairs: had a wash: 
refreshed in the great coffee-room of 
the Lake Hotel, hung round with 
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telling pictures by one of the Pettitts : 
then steered for the water side, took 
a good skiff, and were soon launched 
on the bosom of Grasmere ; where 
we spent two most enjoyable hours, 
now making the circuit of the lake, 
now going about the island, now 
resting on the waves rocking the 
boat with gentlest motion; once 
and again singing together or alone, 
while all round lay spread for us the 
free bounty of lake, wood, mountain, 
and sky, with the quiet village and 
its little white church resting there 
very calmly. ‘The one lady of our 
little party made herself mightily a¢ 
home in this country, whether taking 
our ease at our Inns, on the fells, 
on the road, on the water. It is 
astonishing how comfortable ladies 
can make themselves, when travel- 
ling under escort in a_ beautiful 
country : not in the least objecting 
to the dinner hour when it brings 
round a more careful toilet and 
cheering social intercourse, whether 
in private rooms or at the table d’héte 
of more novel company ; nor to a 
musical evening in the ladies’ draw- 
ing-room, to follow. We never yet 
found a lady odject to that kind of 
thing: and put it down to their 
capability for adaptation to adverse 
circumstances. 

As we were boating that morning 
on Grasmere Lake, we found three 
young fellows had been left on the 
island, their friend having coolly 
walked off (or rather pulled off) with 
their boat, and then quietly going 
about the far side of the lake at his 
own pleasure, deaf to the calls of 
his companions, who asked us to 
put them ashore. So we pulled up 
to the island, when they three got on 
board, and we rowed across to the 
landing-stage as fast as we could. 
No sooner did the other fellow see 
they could get away than he pulled 
across to get in first: but we raced 
and beat him, the three “ chaffing” 
him immensely on his prowess, and 
splashing him with the oars as we 
drew to shore. Profuse were they in 
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thanks and polite bearing towards 
the lady stranger, fearing they had 
put her to some inconvenience : but 
we rather enjoyed the spree, espe- 
cially our getting in to shore before 
the other boat, and carried away 
kindly thoughts from those three 
youths. Then we pulled out once 
more into deep water, enjoying the 
transparency of air, the tender green 
of young foliage fringing the hill sides 
down to the water’s edge in several 
‘directions, the charming view look- 
ing up the pass of Dunmail Raise, 
with the village and church in the 
foreground, or the pretty effect of 
the island seen from a far corner of 
the lake. Ho! yonder’s a wooden 
float, or something of the kind : let’s 
steer for it. Pull! pull! steady 


there! gently with that rudder! Ah, 
shot past! well, round we'll turn, 
and after it again: mind now, you, 
working that rope: pullin a-bit : so, 
we have it: a large wooden float 
with “‘ Henry Green ” painted on it, 
and a line attached for ensnaring 


some poor unwary fish. However, 
we won't disappoint Mr. Henry 
Green, though this sort of fishing is 
scarcely sportsmanlike: so into the 
water with it, and let us steer off to 
yonder far corner and see if we can 
fird any Osmunda fern on the mar- 
gin. 

Those paintings by one of the Pet- 
titts, on the walls of the Lake Hotel 
coffee-room, were well worth study- 
ing a few moments, preparatory to 
taking luncheon with that quiet 
gentlemanly man in grey, and his 
two daughters ; during which we 
pleasantly discussed the scenery of 
the region, the paintings round the 
room, some art topics of general 
interest, and a few minor subjects. 
Shortly afterwards, two of us started 
for the church, staying at a sort of 
omnium-gatherum shop, to select a 
hazel walking-stick, as being useful 
in a boat for lifting a basket across, 
and as a Grasmere reminiscence. 
In a few minutes we were sitting 
under the white church walls, beside 
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Wordsworth’s quiet grave, open to 
the pure breath of the sky, and 
soothed by the murmer of the clear 
stream tranquilly rippling over the 
stones. Here was the last resting- 
place of a great heart and deeply 
poetical imagination and high moral 
culture ; here, also, close beside, that 
of a fervid, youthful temperament 
and able powers, too soon (as to us it 
seems) cut short, ere calm experience 
and discipline had moulded that 
strong will, for does not poor Hait- 
ley Coleridge sleep here also, near 
Wordsworth in death, as so often in 
life? The air was calm, the sun- 
light bright; the bees, the purling 
stream, the lambs, the children mer- 
rily leaving school, the earth—stars, 
the slowly-moving clouds, were all 
such as Ae loved well—that noble 
man asleep. Some while we stayed 
there, in silence, looking down on 
the water, by the church-yard wall, 
hastening on towards to the lake— 
to Windermere—to the sea. 

I think we walked more slowly 
and silently’'on our way back to the 
lake, whereon again we boated till 
rosy sunset fell with splendour on 
many heights of hills. To use 
Wordsworth’s own words,— 


‘Tt was a beauteous evening, calm and free; 
The holy time was quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration.” 


So drew to a close this day at 
Grasmere, memorable, should we 
live to a hundred years, 

The days of our freedom being 
limited, we were fain to leave that 
delightful valley the same evening. 
But traps, flies, phaetons, were none 
at the Lake Hotel: none, practi- 
cally, being all out or engaged. 
Here was a pretty “go:” couldn’t 
geton: sold. We had a shrewd sus- 
picion it was to the interest of the 
people of the Hotel to have none 
just then, as doubtless they wished 
us to encamp under their roof. But 
we knew our own purposes, and did 
not see it in that light at all; so off 
we started, determined to find a 
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conveyance, if the place hekl one 
hireable. In a little time we found 
one, and had it sent on to the 
Hotel, where they were rather taken 
aback to find us ordering our bill 
and setting off to Keswick. But 
our purposes were all the same, and 
the hotel was all very comfortable 
and commodious ; only go we must, 
if possible. Directly after we were 
moving towards Dunmail Raise, 
leaving the lake growing apparently 
less and less as we advanced. We 
remember the bold outline and shat- 
tered rocks of Helm Crag passed on 
our left, and the bleak cleft between 
the mountains at the Raise itself, 
where, under that carn of stones, 
smoothed over now with nature’s 
graces of moss and lichen, tradition 
says Duniail was buried after being 
defeated and slain by the Saxon 
Edmund. As we turned the sum- 
mit of the pass, and descended some 
distance round the last spur of Seat 
Sandal, stern Helvellyn swept down 
to the road in great majesty, while 
the great wall of mountains in the 
north broke into more distinctive 
members, among which is the blue 
top of Skiddaw as seen on a clear 
day, but that evening not by us dis- 
cernible. Below lay the narrow lake 
of Thirlmere, almost pinched into 
two about the middle, like a tightly- 
laced girl. Observe, as you pass, 
the silted-up portion of the early 
lake, now forming capital meadow- 
land ; just as most lakes very natu- 
rally become by reason of earthy 
matter washed into them with each 
freshet of rain. This is very notable 
at Grasmere, where the lake is being 
slowly filled up : whereas Rydal 
Water, receiving the clear stream 
out of Grasmere, and having no 
flow of water from any important 
separate stream, does not seem ma- 
terially lessened from its first di- 


mensions. The reflections were very 


perfect that evening, of wooded hill- 
sides sweeping down to the water, 
and the entire scene peaceful, se- 
cluded, and vested with features so 
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pleasant to the eye, that we were 
unanimous that the lake deserves 
a colony on its shores. It seemed 
to us reproachful that more ‘dwell- 
ings nestled not among the woods 
and upon the flat meadows at the 
southern end. In a lowland coun- 
try we should think highly of such 
a spot, and men be likely to crowd 
its shores with villas ; but here it is 
thought less of by contrast with 
lakes decidedly more lovely. The 
evening fast drew on to night as 
we drove up the steep road out of 
Thirlmere valley ; and the lady of 
our party was glad to have a top 
coat thrown across her shoulders in 
addition to her own wrappers, look- 
ing therein a sort of compromise 
between the sexes. We kept our 
Jehu in a state of suppressed merri- 
ment by ideas thrown out as to the 
scenery, the trap, the horse, the 
steepness of the roads: some of us 
had to rest the back against a sharp 
bar, which we suggested he should 
get his master to see to and have 
padded by the time we passed that 
way again. We asked explanation 
of a hollow, rumbling sound on part 
of the road, wondering if the dales- 
men had been mining there, as the 
effect was like passing over a thinly- 
roofed cavern. Fortunately there 
was no danger of our suddenly being 
submerged in the vasty deep, by 
what is called a “crowning in” in 
the coal districts, like that family at 
Tipton, in Staffordshire, who sud- 
denly went down, house and all, 
into the pleasant quarters of an old 
coal mine, exactly as the clock struck 
one! Nay, verily: here at least, in 
this region of primitive rocks, we 
shall escape such a catastrophe ; 
here colliers and miners are not-— 


‘*Procul, oh procul este profani !” 


We warrant that was a foser for our 
Jehy, who kept up a running ac- 
companiment of half - smothered 
laughter. Having occasion to ask 
him the nature of some district just 
outside this land of lakes, he con- 
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temptuously remarked that “ 7 was 
a small country !? Good: we were 
undoubtedly in a /arge country, as 
Helvellyn there testified when he 
rose grandly into view, touched with 
a crown of snow, as we gained higher 
ground before descending by that 
terribly steep road into Keswick 
Vale. 

The view, on a clear day, as from 
this point you look down on Kes. 
wick, is one of the most striking in 
the Lake District; but night was 
fast swathing earth in gloom, and 
stars appearing one by one. The 
scattered lights of the valley far 
below us, twinkling in a vast de- 
pression, gave effect to the idea of 
space conveyed by the dim dis- 
covery of that queenly Vale of Der- 
wentwater, the very brightest gem 
of the whole coronet of Jakes. We 
were soon snugly ensconced in a 
_cozy room of an hotel, where they 
lit us a fire, though the hour was 
late, and presently brought us a 


stiff tea-supper, enjoyed with a relish 


of the mountain air. So closed a 
day of unclouded enjoyment, amid 
most charming scenery, memorable 
for a life-time. 

Mists were floating about the 
mountains when, early next morning, 
the writer found himself in the streets 
of Keswick: for first time in the 
ways of Keswick. What delightful 
anticipations come, charged with 
pleasure, at such a time: treading 
the paths of some scenery-centre for 
the first time, with all the unknown 
beauty or grandeur of the district 
surrounding us with a magic circle! 
To the true lover of the beautiful in 
nature, few conditions of life come 
loaded with more interest or enjoy- 
ment. Keswick! was it true we 
were in the capital of the Lake Dis- 
trict, with all the wealth of Derwent- 
water close at home? ‘The thought 
was happiness enough for our pre- 
prandial walk. But we had to seek 
a chemist’s, the glare off Grasmere 
and the dry air of the mountain ride, 
having fo/d upon our faces, particu- 
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larly that of the lady of our party. 
Also we found it essential to our 
comfort to get some Leghorn hats, 
so bright the light of the time. At 
9.30, Robinson, our guide, brought 
round two ponies, one a dark brown, 
of stately mein and proud carriage, 
every inch a lady’s horse: the other, 
which fell to the writer’s lot, a little 
runt of a pony, rather self-willed and 
given (as we subsequently proved) 
to get his hind legs uncomfortably 
near precipices, but a fair beast on 
the whole. So we started for Skid- 
daw, passing at first through a num- 
ber of Preston excursionists, just 
staringly arrived by train. We pass- 
ed the station, then wound up the 
bridle road to the foot of the moun- 
tain steepness : then up, up the slop- 
ing sides of the great monster's 
flanks: steeply, unpleasantly steeply 
in some places, along easy ground 
in others: glimpses of the lake and 
hills being good as we ascended, the 
features of the country becoming 
bolder and more pronounced as we 
got higher. Presently we reached 
an uncommonly-stiff bit of ascent, 
where the writer lent his pony to 
two “small boys” in turn, who had 
joined our company. Arriving at 
the shed on the top of this sharp 
incline, we paused awhile, in full 
enjoyment of one of the grandest 
prospects in England. Beyond the 
spurs of Skiddaw lay Derwentwater, 
blue as the sky, set in a marvellous 
array of mountains nameless for 
multitude, peak on peak, snow-touch- 
ed or purple-shaded, going away into 
unknown distance over yonder, here 
half belting the Lake with rugged 
girdle of harmonious colouring. 
Whitely flashed the snow off the 
loftiest peaks, sharply seen in the 
clear airof the morning. ‘The scene 
is bold, and yet quiescent ; sublime, 
and yet beautiful: for that turbulent 
host of mountains has a foreground 
of smooth pasturage, where repose 
the waters of island-dotted Derwent- 
water. At last we journeyed on, 
alongside a deep valley separating 
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us off from Skiddaw forest: and 
there the view was both wild and 
extensive : only one small keeper's 
lodge in sight ; all besides being far 
reaches of unbroken moor and moun- 
tain. As we approached the sum- 
mit, we had a gallop on the mossy 
slope, immensely enjoying freedom, 
yet society on the wilds : and found 
the wind growing more and more 
furious. Truly remarked Robinson, 
in Keswick—“ We shall have a fine 
day, if we don’t find much wind on 
the top :” whose sagacity probably 
led him to suspect a breeze. Breeze 
there was.of the strongest: without 
hesitation the writer puts that down 
as the most tremendous wind he ever 
encountered! It blew one man 
down ! cut his lips, and partially our 
own, with smad/ stones carried right 
over the summit on the blast! We 
all, ponies included, were obliged to 
lean against it at aconsiderable angle 
to avoid being blown down! * Glad 
to shelter ourselves behind the carn 
of stones, we thankfully looked 
abroad, down on the huge grey spur 
of the mountain just under us, the 
measureless sea-view, the plain of 
Carlisle, the Frith of Solway, and, be- 
yond this, some far Scottish moun- 
tains. It was absolutely too violent 
a wind to permit of doing justice to 
the views. opposite these: yet we 
saw how boldly Helvellyn and the 
near Blencathra stood to view, as 
also the mountains about Buttermere 
and Ennerdale. The air was pier- 
cingly cold, and, an inch, beyond the 
carn of stones, almost enough to take 
one’s head off! So we refreshed: 
took one more long look around, 
tied our hats more securely on, then 
started down, again encountering 
all the fury of the wind for the first 
half mile. It formed a delightful 
contrast when we reached air passing 
at not more than twenty-five miles 
an hour: and we again stayed to 
admire that grand prospect of Der- 
wentwater and surrounding moun- 
tains. Not long after, we were again 
in the streets of Keswick. 
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After resting and refreshing, and 
after adjusting ourselves a trifle sub- 
sequently to that powerful breeze, 
we walked down to the shore of 
Derwentwater, and hired a boat. 
When fairly out from shore, the 
mountains heading the lake told 
wonderfully in size, arrangement, and 
colour: then more fully burst upon 
us the variety and picturesque set- 
ting of that queenly lake: then more 
fully grew upon us the extent of 
water. We rowed up to Lodore, 
then struck across nearly to the 
opposite shore, intending to pass; 
thereunder down the lake, and so 
home; but, as often the case om 
these lakes, a strong breeze sprang 
up across that part just before 
sheltered by the mountains: and in 
a surprisingly short time the lake 
was covered with waves, which, 
coming from whence we started; 
came broadside us when we turned 
along the far shore. Unpleasantly so, 
for a wave or two dashed right across 
the boat. That, clearly, would not 
do long together: so we were fain 
to turn and pull diagonally back 
towards the islands, among which 
we boated and sang, and laughed 
and gazed, before chilly evening 
warned us off. We walked to the 
town leisurely another way, in com- 
pany with an old, tall guide, who 
spoke of “Hartley, poor fellow!” 
and of going long excursions with 
him, and of his free, generous 
nature: of Wordsworth also, and 
other noted men of the Lake school. 
So quickly passed the moments, we 
reached our Hotel almost before we 
were aware: and thus ended our 
first day at Keswick. 

Next morning Robinson preceded 
us to Seathwaite, taking two ponies 
on: we followed in phaeton. It 
was again a lovely morning, bright, 
fresh, and clear—the very embodi- 
ment of a spring morning. As we 
approached Lodore, reaches of the 
Lake shewed effectively through 
brightly-green foliage—a telling con- 
trast of amber and azure. At the 
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Barrow Waterfall we sat in sight of 
the splash and foam of the stream, 
overshadowed by many leaves, after 
passing through the owner’s grounds. 
We had not much water; but this 
must be a telling fall in wet weather, 
from its height and double leap into 
the ravine below. You have the 
old tree-stems, the moss, the ferns, 
the crags ; but the place looks much 
what it is—a private fall in a gentle- 
man’s private grounds, Not so Lo- 
dore, which we visited about a mile 
farther on—a grand cascade of fierce 
broken water, impetuously chafing 
rocks of great ruggedness, strewing 
the bed of the torrent between two 
lofty tree-clad cliffs. The width of 
fall and sub-division of water, churn- 
ed into snowflakes and _ hurtling 
round pot-holes worn in the rocks, 
make Lodore a striking scene even 
in comparatively tame moments : 
after heavy rains it must be very 
grand. We passed on to the stones, 
and among the eddying waters, en- 
joying the rush and fury of the fall. 
One gentleman was quietly reading 
amid the roar. Returning to our 
phaeton we journeyed on, the great- 
ness of Borrowdale beginning to 
open upon us. Pleasant the mea- 
dows of Grange, where Derwent 
winds peacefully, after the struggles 
of the upper glens and ravines: 
where its blue contrasts with the 
grey of the road and various shad- 
ings of valley sides. A little beyond, 
we left the road and walked up to 
the famous Bowder Stone, climbing 
to the top, and afterwards touching 
hands beneath: more thoroughly to 
do the thing than for any other reason. 
True, the stone rests on a narrow 
base, something like the keel of a 
ship ; but of its fancied resemblance 
to this, that, and the other, we saw 
nothing. We had the consolation 
of carrying benefit to the old woman 
who suddenly appeared from nobody 
knew where. That old dame makes 
money out of the stone ; watching 
for tourists, like a spider vigiliant 
for flies. Shortly after, we reach- 
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ed the noblest view in Borrowdale, 
where Castle Crag stands at hand, 
wooded from base to summit, and 
standing like a fortress to guard the 
pass. A little farther inward, and 
you come to the choicest part of 
the valley, wild with crag and fell, 
yet rich below in trees and flowery 
meadows, and lightened by the life 
and music of the silvery Derwent, 
of which we drank below the Stone. 
Nothing can exceed the combina- 
tion of colour given by meadows in 
foreground, the wooded valley sides, 
the winding Derwent, and, more 
than all, by the great face of Glara- 
mara, banded with richest tones of 
grey and purple, blended by dis- 
tance into soft, harmonious colour- 
ing: an object long detaining the 
eye even when accustomed to the 
glory of the hills. Here, yonder, we 
could descry pleasant human dwell- 
ings, adding life and interest to the 
scene: for four hamlets grace this, 
the very Acart of Borrowdale; 
namely, Rosthwaite, Longthwaite, 
Stonethwaite, and Seatoller. By this 
latter the way leads over into Butter- 
mere Vale ; a road of sternest going. 
That way we reserved for another 
journey; so kept straight on to 
Seathwaite, where our guide was 
awaiting us with the ponies. This 
little hamlet lies at the very head of 
Borrowdale, on a narrow flat scarcely 
half a mile wide, bordered by feet 
of dignified mountains : a notable rest- 
ing-place for exploration of wildest 
passes and most hidden nooks and 
tarns. Mounting our ponies, we 
passed on, seeming to be going 
straight at the impassable front of 
Glaramara, the scenery becoming 
more startling all the time. ‘The 
stream now assumed its wrathful 
character, chafing the stones so 
richly and variously coloured. But 
that head of Borrowdale just in 
front of us won our regard mainiy, 
standing up in all its scarred roughi- 
ness, its grey sublimity, its stony 
greatness, its severe silence. Out 
of that ruggedness and nakedness 
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of rock has sprung the green fertility 
of the Derwent valley : the washings 
of countless tempests, from every 
rift and crag, have spread those 
level fields of pleasant and useful 
pasturage. So do storms of ad- 
versity, that for a while lay bare the 
heart, minister afterwards to the 
graces of life. The angularity of 
multitudinous stones about our 
narrow, winding bridle-path, was 
softened and graced by the delicate 
Parsley Fern, growing in plentiful 
tufts thereabout. The day was 
calm: yet out of the stillness would 
come now and then a peculiar rush- 
ing sound of wind about the high 
rocks, the effect to us being merely 
the waving of the fern. Wind hasa 
way of its own in high mountain 
cwms and ravines, collecting in the 
wider openings below, and gathering 
force to rush strongly out of the 
upper and narrower outlet. 

Turning suddenly to the right, we 
crossed the dashing torrent by a 
rude but most picturesque bridge of 
grey rocks ; admiring the pellucid 
water underneath, where trout could 
be seen hanging in the water like 
birds in the air. Up the winding 
path which followed, the backward 
views were grand, whenever we 
ventured to look thereon ; but the 
road was. exceedingly steep and 
stony, and we were not sorry to gain 
the more easy track along Styhead, 
by the murmur of a leaping stream, 
there, as below, full of stones of all 
colours. Presently we reached Sty 
head ‘Tarn, lying under severe crags 
of Sca Fell, which in gloomy or 
snowy weather must bedrear indeed, 
but that day looking as cheerful as 
it could in the splendid sunshine 
which brought out the grey rocks 
in their every angle, even while 
the delicate blue veil of intervening 


atmosphere bespoke the distance, 


greater than it seemed. 

Shortly after we came suddenly on 
a wondrous scene, for which we 
were quite unprepared, such as 
stayed the laughter and singing for 
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atime. The way appeared broken 
off, and nothing left but yawning 
abyss and the end of all things. We 
rather did not expect this: but 
passed on slowly and in silence, 
Robinson leading our lady’s horse, 
the writer’s pony following ; down— 
over immense rough stones, laid. 
tolerably level for the space of three 
feet, or two, out of the very steep 
side of Great Gable ; down —round 
corners that seem to end in preci- 
pices ; down—breathlessly almost, 
alongside a very deep, quite rocky, 
savage ravine. What a view across! 
Sca Fell rose before us, bare and 
desolate, tearing the sky with jagged 
outline, its scarred and riven flanks 
seamed with rifts, where snow yet 
lay to lend a still greater aspect of 
wildness and desolation. It was a 
grand sight, of itself well repaying 
the journey. ‘That road required 
careful going : we found it far better 
to leave our ponies to pick theit 
own way, as lessening the probabili 
y of ourselves following the stones, 
struck often from their hoofs far into 
the depth below What a seething 
sound of ceaseless streams ! Listen : 
it is the earth, air, and water obeying 
their Creator’s voice to go forth and 
fertilise far lands where men abound, 
and shouting as they go. Among 
these bleak wilds and contorted, 
rocky wildernesses, start the count- 
less streams that carry life to grassy 
plains below, with a cheerful ala 
( rity. 

Down we went: af ast reaching 
a road where it became possible not 
to ride on the necks of our ponies, 
and soon passing the tiny white 
church on our left ; then coming to 
the hamlet of Wastdale Head, of 
all mountain villages surely the 
crag-begirt and lonely. It 
was cheery to reg I] 





most 
gain human dwell 
ings, however lowly: and 
Hotel made us very comfortable, 
where, we warrant you, we did ample 
justice to a lake-side dinner of trout, 
ham and eggs, &c., with cat-cake, 
(uncommonly like the frame of a 


Ritson’s 
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band-box), which was quickly set 
before us. When you go, notice 
the curious old furniture in some of 
the rooms ofthe inn. Our systems 
refreshed by this repast, we started 
off, in company with a_ particu- 
larly silent boatman, for Wast 
Water. On the way down we rested 
afew moments to enjoy the fine 
sight of Sca Fell Pikes, towering to 
the height of 3210 feet above sea- 
level, and as much as 3000 feet 
above where we were, making a 
grand appearance, for we looked up 
awild valley at the head of which 
they towered: only three miles 
away at most. Then we passed on 
alongside the beck to Wast Water, 
whereon we boated perhaps two 
hours, the savage character of the 
scene enlarging upon us as we pulled 
down the lake, directly from the 
shores of which spring at one bound 
several mountains to an altitude of 
two and even three thousand feet : 
Yewbarrow laving its feet in the 
water ; High Fell closely adjoining ; 
Seatallan, grand, like a huge cone ; 
Glade How, below ; Great Gable, at 
the head of the lake, very imposing ; 
the Pillar, soaring as it seemed 
inaccessibly ; Kirk Fell standing 
between the two last; and still those 
Pikes of Sca Fell the presiding 
spirits of this wild spot. We wanted 
to be all eyes, as we faced such sur- 
roundings, But a special feature 
pertains to Wast Water which, we 
believe, no other of these English 
Lakes possesses ; namely, the great 
precipice of the Screes striking down 
into the lake in one unbroken 
straight line, defween two and three 
miles long, and as nearly as possible 
1700 feet high from the water-line ; 
consisting of one uniform slope of 
rocks and stones weathered off the 
great rocks above, and ever s/ow/y 
moving down | 
lake below: like a miniature glacier 
of stones. . 

Were it not that the water is very 
deep, as much as 270 feet, we are 
told, it must have been displaced 


S 1 
into the very deep 
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longago. Doubtless in far times of 
the earth’s history, the Screes must 
have been far higher and the lake 
much deeper. We can see now how 
the Screes have pushed themselves 
forward into the lake, but not so 
far as we should have expected, 
probably owing to the great depth. 
Seen from a boat, these Screes have 
a striking appearance, very bold, but 
very desolate: indeed, the entire 
scene is one of grandeur rather than 
beauty. But to learn what nature 
is capable of in the way of moun- 
tain forms within a very small limit 
of ground in England, go to Wast 
Water, where the king and princes 
of the land are upon you, and close 
you in with a majestic though severe 
girdle of rock. 

It was on Wast Water that Pro- 
fessor Wilson purposely fell out of a 
boat and feigned drowning, much to 
the consternation of his fellow boat- 
men belonging to the place: Wil- 
son laughing to himself all the time. 
This was in old Ritson’s day’s, who 
used to declare, ‘‘ It was a’ life an 
murth amang us, as lang as Professor 
Wilson was at Wastd’le Head :” 
where we are told he set up a tent, 
and had it well stocked with co- 
mestibles; and many were the 
freaks and pastimes, and sports en- 
joyed in that wild region. 

We were told since by a gentle- 
man, that once when he was boating 
with a party on Wast Water, as 
evening came on, and the mountains 
grew more severe, and the shadows 
deepened and the lake became 
darker, a lady of the company 
asked to go off, as she degan to feel 
afraid. 

This is not surprising, for in the 
shadowy twilight it must appear an 
eerie place, fit for the sport of wild 
After the extensive 
and quiet beauty of Windermere, 
and the condensed charms of Gras- 
mere, this Lake of Wast Water 
seems one from which all the love- 


storm-spirits. 


liness has fled to other spots, leaving 
only desolate grandeur: as though 
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there the mountains had lifted them- 
selves into the regions of sublimity, 
leaving the tracts of beauty far be- 
low. 

After spending nearly two hours 
on the water, we returned ; and see- 
ing that evening would shortly be 
upon us, started up the Pass, as it 
would not altogether be agreeable to 
be belated on the road. Near the 
top, we met three pedestrians, who 
amused us and the guide especially 
by wanting to go up Sca Fell so 
late in the day and with no previous 
knowledge of the route ; and, what 
was worse, positively thought they 
might walk down into that vast ra- 
vine and up the precipices of the 
Pikes ! We wished them good speed 
and passed on, the lady of our party 
bravely passing the worst bits of 
ground without complaint or trou- 
ble. When coming to the Blacklead 
Mine, we halted, and entered the 
humble home of a very old woman 
there, whose husband and relatives 
for many years past have worked at 
the mine. Kindly was she and con- 
tented from under her weight of 
years: gave us milk and cake: 
spoke with honest pride of her son, 
a clergyman, who, she told us, knew 
several languages. As we left, the 
poor old lady gave us her blessing 
in simple words, So we passed on 
our way. And the drive was de- 
lightful in the still evening, the 
peace of which we broke occasion- 
ally with song and laughter. We 
seemed likely to have an adventure 
about a mile or so from Lodore, as 
the tire of a wheel came off, to 
right which we turned in to the 
nearest wheelwright’s shop, which 
we were lucky soon to come across. 
The old carpenter had to be roused, 
apparently from slumber: when 
waiting, we found the stillness great, 
broken only by the undertone of 
many streams near and far; while 
the clear sky of the west cast its 
amber reflections off the 
lake. 


Next morning we looked over 


restful 
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Banks’ Lead-Pencil Manufactory : 
then walked to Crosthwaite Church, 
admiring the effect of light and 
shadow on the flanks of Skiddaw, as 
gleam and cloud-shadow followed 
each other across the undulated 
surface. Called for the sexton, then 
went over the quaint old church and 
churchyard, now notable mainly as 
the last resting place of Coleridge 
and Southey ; the likeness of South- 
ey is carved on his marble recum- 
bent statue very admirably. ‘Those 
two old figures of Sir John Ratclif 
and his lady, ancestors of the great 
Derwentwater family, deserve no- 
tice, from age and the tragic history 
of the last earl of the race. There 
is a very curious old font, worth 
special attention : also a bit or two 
of good stained glass in some of the 
windows. Some of the tombstones 
are worth more time bestowing upon 
them than we had to give ; some of 
ours was eagerly spent in hearing 
about Coleridge and others, and 
how Wordsworth used occasionally 
to come and look at Southey’s tomb 
and grave. ‘The last time he came, 
the sexton told us he remarked : 
“He should not come many more 
times,” or to that effect ; and sure 
enough it was the last. 

After an early dinner, we had a 
phaeton brought round, our traps 
thrown in, farewells exchanged : 
and off we started for Patterdale. 
The views the first part of the way 
were good, looking towards Skiddaw 
and his companion, the stately Blen- 
cathra ; but on Matterdale Moor the 
views are wide but barren, the road 
being fenceless for miles, while the 
mountains are left behind, till you 
approach formal Mell Fell (Pall 
Mall, as one of us suggested), rising 
like a small volcanic cone from the 
flat moor. Here Robinson, our 
driver and quondam guide, told us 
some experiences of his when driving 
the coach along that same road for 
fourteen years: also of his driving 
an omnibus in London during 


gy the 
first Exhibition of 1851; the latter 
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somewhat of a contrast to life as 
guide at Keswick ! 

As we approached Patterdale, the 
scenery improved in distant views 
and well-wooded foreground, until 
we reached the brow overlooking 
that fine Vale, with the long Jake of 
Ullswater lying largely before us. 
Down we went by a fearfully steep 
road, glad to reach the shore, where 
long waves came rolling in grandly 
from the east. We paused awhile 
to listen to their tone as they broke 
upon the shore, like small sea waves 
on the beach. At the Lake Hotel 
we enjoyed a wash: ordered a stiff 
tea ; then out, down a well-ordered 
garden to the boat station. In our 
boat, the “ Kossuth,” we rowed 
about the island at the lake head, 
until sunset coloured the clouds, and 
mountain heights caught the glory 
of the west. This upper reach of 
Ullswater is very charming in wood- 
ed shores, at some points rising 
steeply to a great height directly 
from the water ; in far ranges about 
Kirkstone Pass ; in the flowing lines 
of noble Helvellyn ; in the four or 
five islands, adding beauty to the 
lake. As we quietly rowed about 
this upper reach, two or three sea- 
gulls flew about the water, coming 
there to feed. Ullswater partakes 
a little of the river-lake, serpentine 
character of Windermere, and, at this 
head we are speaking of, the rich 
woods of Glencoin and the opposite 
shore remind one of that other lake. 
Yet inseveral points Ullswater struck 
us very distinctly, being less pastoral 
and lessabounding invillaresidences, 
given over more to its own free will, 
and more nearly encompassed by 
the mountains for about half its 
length. Comparisons in beauty are 
useless, each having attractions 
specially its own. 

Some few hours later we borrow- 
ed wrappers from our kind hostess, 
and sallied out for the lake once 
more. On the dark waters how 
quiet everything, and how changed ! 
The great mountains, standing black 
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and solemn, like vast enclosing 
walls: the water deeply black, except 
when we turned round an island and 
faced the moon, whose bright reflec- 
tion sparkled lustrously off the tiny 
waves. As we sang, and still more 
during the supreme stillness after- 
wards, it was like realising a won- 
drous dream, in that faint light vest- 
ing all things in a romantic sheen. 
About nine the following morning 
we started away, inexorable Time 
forcing us to leave Patterdale before 
we knew a tithe of its beauties : 
started away for Windermere. The 
mountains reared themselves grandly 
about Kirkstone Pass, especially on 
approaching it, just where you get 
so pleasing a sight of Brothers Water, 
lying under steep Hartsop Fells, 
plentifully besprinkled with foliage. 
I shall never forget the exquisite 
blue colour of Brothers Water as 
seen that morning, reflecting the sky 
in tones more tender and alluring 
than even its own superb azure. It 
was a morning much to be remem- 
bered. Going a little way up a hill- 
side to look at some tree in white 
blossom, we got a better view of the 
mere, and felt strongly tempted to 
linger awhile in a spot so feastful to 
the eye. Many a time since then, 
when imagining any perfect blue, 
has my mind reverted to Brothers 
Water, spread forth in level radiance, 
to contrast with and beautify its 
stern surroundings. As we advanced 
up the Pass, the backward views were 
good all the way: its own grey and 
purple stony aspect being itself a 
study ; ong and desolate and wild! 
left for most part in utter rugged- 
ness ; bounded by bare and precipi- 
tous mountain slopes, whereof Red 
Screes forms a bold, towering front, 
its long sloping spaces of disintegrat- 
ed rock reminding us of the W ast- 
water Screes. At the “Aighest in- 
habited house in England,” we stayed 
a little for slight refreshment to horse, 
and found the gudeman very lame 
and his wife rather “crusty ;” the 
latter telling us her grievance about 
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the “ Mayor of London,” and “ Bis- 
hop of Carlisle,” who called and 
refreshed, and wrote theirgrand titles 
in her visitors’ book, then made off 
without paying! Clearly, some lark- 
ing fellows had been making game 
of the woman, styling themselves as 
above ; so we found on inspecting 
the book. What enormous stones 
formed the floor of that “highest 
house !” and how bitterly cold it 
must be in winter ! 

Journeying on, we passed through 
the long, stragyling, and picturesque 
village of Troutbeck, flanking for 
a mile or two the right bank of a 
broad and deep valley. ‘The way 
hence is quietly pleasing, and at 
that time vegetation very charming : 
we were surprised how late were 
the cowslips and primroses adorn- 
ing our way by thousands: it was 
past the middle of May, and yet 
spring seemed to linger in all its 
freshness. Shortly after we found 
ourselves at the door of Rigg’s Ho- 
tel, Windermere, once more, after a 
charming drive. Having looked after 
letters awaiting us, and after ordering 
an early dinner, we walked down to 
the boat station, and again engaged 
old Wilson for a row: taking the 
head of the lake this time, going 
past Wray Castle (modern) and en- 
joying fine sights of the Langdale 
Pikes and other mountains, already 
grown into old friends, and looked 
upon all the more wistfully as so 
soon to be left for unknown time. 
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How tenderly the atmosphere 
veils and softens down into blue 
shading all the ruggedness and 
blackness of great distant moun- 
tains! Such the memory of so 
picturesque a district, investing the 
character of the scenes with hues of 
beauty more ethereal (if possible) 
and more lovely than reality : while 
imagination lends its power to in- 
crease the charm. Admirable effects 
of sun and cloud, gathered probably 
from various times, blend in com- 
pleting the ineffable charm of some 
well-remembered spot, which lives 
in the memory like a passage of sun 
shine on a wide brown moor. So 
live in the writer’s memory some 
especially of the scenes thus briefly 
(and we fear monotonously) de- 
scribed. Nowand again such a spot 
as Grasmere leaps up into life, and 
we stay, raft in speechless admi- 
ration, such as draws from common 
life some of its weariness and seve 
rity. When we should least expect 
it, some scene starts into being be- 
fore us vividly, as though we again 
stood beside it: it may be Derwent- 
water, bluely embosomed in a grand 
sweep of mountains; or wild Wast 
water, sunk among stern precipices ; 
or Ullswater, leaping on the shore. 
We are the better, and life the 
more enjoyable, for all such me 
mories, 

Later that day we took train from 
Windermere for Liverpool and the 
south. B.G.S, 
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Lirtie Brobdignag is the largest 
town in and one of the capitals of 
Great Lilliput; for that ambitious 
state, not satisfied with one chief 
city, such as suffices for Prussia, 
France, and England, cannot exist 
with less than three capitals, from 
each of which emanate, in its turn 
for three years, the eloquent dis- 
cussions and the wise legislation of 
the Council of St ate, and of all other 
councils of the nation. Truly it may 
be said that if there is wisdom in a 
multitude of councillors, Great Lilli- 
put must be one of the wisest states 


on the surface of the earth. The 
Republic, we may remark, has 
been bounteously treated by Pro- 


vidence, and Little Brobdignag is 
especially favoured. The climate 
is delightful ; the situation incom- 
parable 

Leaning on the bosom of a beauti- 
ful lake rests Little Brobdignag, in 
charming solitude, quite Italian in 
its aspect. Seen at first from the 
lake surrounded by luxurious hills, 
the shores enlivened with villages, 
villas, and gardens, where almond, 
olive, peach and lemon trees mingle 
their varied foliage, and where wine 
harbours stretch their fragrant bran- 
ches above the waves along the 
beach, whilst southward the pictures- 
que dolomitic cone of St. Saviour 
rears, like an extinct volcano, the 
summit of its pyramid, the enraptur- 
ed spectator believes himself before 
& miniature panorama of Naples. 
Moreover, the labyrinths formed by 
those valleys vie with the charms of 


the lake, which tlows zigzag for 
ibout twenty-four miles, retlecting 
row a hermit-like hut 


buried in the 
ilows of a chesnutavood, now a 
yeautiful villa, 





now sombre masses 
£ rocks, now villages surrounded 
by vineyards and maize fields, and 
how othe shore preture hilst th 


Our Hotel at Little Brobdignag. 
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lofty hills on the east and on the 
south impart a certain air of grandeur 
to the scene. Even the town itself 
from a distance looks lovely, just 
as Stamboul from the Bosphorous 


appears eminently beautiful. Dis- 
tance in landscapes, as in other 
matters, lends enchantment to the 


view ; but a near approach dispels 
much of the illusion. Romantic 
portici on close inspection boom 
a humble fishing village ; and Little 
Brobdignag at close quarters remind 
one of the Her Majesty’s 
Theatre on the morrow of a per- 
formance of Guglielmo Tell. 

The houses of Little Brobdignag 
appear to be recovering from a vi- 
rulent attack of small-pox, leaving 
indelible scars behind it ; its streets 
are dark and dismal ; its shops are 
rabbit hutches ; whilst its principal 


stage 


thoroughfare is as wide as Pudding 
Lane, and is flanked by gloomy 


porticoes, wherein are ensc onc ed the 
principal “ establishments ” and de- 
pots of the place. This is the Re- 
gent Street, the Rue de Rivoli, the 
Newskoi Prospect, the Broadway, 
the Corso, of the Little Brobdigna- 
gians. There they and 
chatt ter, and lounge, and flirt, and 
trade. In those small, ill-lighted 
rnished with deal boards are 
vended such articles as are indis- 
pensable to life, and 
most of which are imported from 
abroad, the Great Lilliputians not 

being a manufacturing population. 
In our shops the image of a saint 
or of the Madonna, with a light un- 
derneath, vigilates, so that 
hould not obtain the best of 
argain with natives, a hi 
the 
intervention. 
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and spoons, and roughly 
sticks ; scammony, 
manna2 ; native 


carved 
rhubarb, and 
cigars, remarkably 
cheap and still more remarkably 
nasty ; vevey-fins, salt, and stamps ; 
coarse stat ionery, Ww! hitey- grey paper, 
quill pens and large wafers ; watches 
as big as warming pans, silver and 
gold crosses, and huge pendants, 
like those affected by negroes—suc h 
are some of the principal objects 
dealt in at Little 
Luxuries, from a decent suit of 
clothes, to a drawing-room suite, 
must be ordered in the neighbouring 


Brobdignag. 


kingdom. ‘The town boasts of two 
or three cafés, which no more re- 


semble the Caffé Ligure at Turin, 
with its mirrors and profusion of de- 
corations, or the Caffé della Scala at 
Milan, with its handsome, tastful, 
and elegant saloons, or the brilliantly- 
lighted and gorgeous cafés at the 
Boulevards at Paris, than a Wapping 
beer-shop is like the Langham Ho- 
tel. The narrow apartments bearing 
the name of café at Little Brob- 
dignag, furnished with roughly- 
stained deal tables and benches, and 
supplying a black gritty mixture, 
styled coffee, or a compound of ink 
and vinegar, facetiously termed wine, 
are nevertheless frequented by the 
upper ten of the State; and in one 
of these establishments we enjoyed 
the honour of shaking hands with 
oor President of the Council, who, 
ttired in the by-no-means aristo- 
cratic costume of a billycock hat 
and a cut-away jac ket, was playing 
a quiet game at dominoes with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The Government House is the 
brain, the arms, the heart, and the 
wings of Great Lilliput. ‘The repre 
sentatives of the people meet to 
legislate, or at least to speak, 
between its white-washed walls, be- 


hind its Graeco-Roman facade, and 
above the grey Doric columns of its 
inner court, Moreover, there the 


executive carries on the 
tion ; there the 
the country is received, selected, and 


administra 
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correspondence of 


{May 


despatched ; there the Chief Justice 
of the People’s Bench sits in judg- 
ment over the unscrupulous trades 
man who gives false weight, and 
the professional thief who steals 
more openly. Thence are flashed the 
telegraphic communications which 
the Great Lilli putians, or more pro 
bably the aaae sojourning among 
them, have to make to the outer 
world. Next to the Government 
House, the Lyceum summons within 
its humble green portals those of the 
Little Brobdignagian youths who 
desire to study philosophy, litera- 
ture, history, mathematics, chemistry, 
classics, astronomy, natural history, 
architecture, modern languages, as 
well as most of the -ologies ; whilst, 
to moderate the zeal for learning 
of the pupils, and to prevent their 
becoming dull boys from over ap- 
plication, the theatre—little larger 
than a Punch-and-Judy stage—close 
at hand, timidly rears its diminished 
head. Of the dramatic and histrio- 
nic skill of the Little Brobdignagians 
we were unable to form an opiaion, 
for during our visit the play-house 
was closed for the same kind of 
reason that occasionally brings our 
theatrical seasons to an untimely 
end. But, considering that there are 
no native writers, and that the 
actors are foreigners, it may safely be 
assumed that Great Lilliput has not 
much contributed to the advance- 
ment of the drama. Our republi- 
cans are not patrons of the fine arts ; 
and Thalia, Melpomene, and Euter- 
pe, are nought to them. On the other 
hand, they entertain an enthusiastic 
respect for Pluto, and to him they 
mostly devote the energies of their 
existence, the labour of their hands 
and the toil of their brain, 
Periodical literature is not neg 
lected, and great Lilliput boasts of 
several journals, appearing thrice and 
four times weekly. ‘These news 
papers, like our Mercuries of last 
century, are printed on solitary sheets, 
about the size of a child’s pocket 
handkerchief, and of a colour similar 
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to that of the material employed by 
grocers to wrap up moist sugar. 
Their contents consist of scraps of 
foreign news, of reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the various national 
bodies, and of a few,—a very few 
advertisements. ‘lhe editors, not 
wishing to insult the intelligence of 
their readers, by supposing that 
there is any subject on which they 
might require information, prudently 
abstain from making comments on 
passing events, and allow each per- 
son to draw his own conclusions. 

The Little Brobdignagians are 
extremely matutinal in their habits, 
and to outreach them, would entail 
a painful degree of wakefulness, 
amounting occasionally to total ab- 
stinence from slumber. ‘The canny 
Scot would be baffled, the cute 
Yankee would shake his head in 
disgust, and the wily Greek would 
withdraw, were a representative of 
either of those not over-confiding 
races to visit Great Lilliput. More- 
over, the Great Lilliputians are fond 
of the law, and all who are not 
traders or peasants are lawyers ; 
just as in America everybody who 
is not a captain or colonel is a 
general. As each individual cannot 
always be in a state of chronic litiga- 
tion with wife, father, brothers, child- 
ren and other members of his family, 
or with all his intimate friends, many 
gentlemen of the long robe, are con- 
strained to follow an existence not 
more profitable, and scarcely as use- 
ful, as that of the late Mr. Briefless, 
Further, there is a scramble for ,ub- 
lic employments, and a number of 
candidates are constantly applying 
for every petty post that happens to 
be vacant, notwithstanding the very 
moderate scale of remuneration 
afforded, the highest official in the 
State, the President of the Council, 
being satisfied with the modest an 
nual salary of about #200, 

‘The Great Lilliputians love their 
mountain but they 
love the real wide world more, the 
world that fills their pockets with 


homes much, 
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crisp bank notes, bright twenty-franc 
pieces, and hard dollars. They 
emigrate regularly and supply con- 
fectioners and couriers to England, 
valets and porters to France, tavern- 
keepers and waiters to Italy, and, 
until lately, mercenaries to all who 
chose to hire them, They are pass- 
ably honest, and tolerably indus- 
trious. They are certainly wise and 
do not allow private feelings or 
scruples to stand in the way of 
material welfare, and they have 
followed equally the banners of the 
Pope or of Garibaldi, ‘* Ze vrai Am- 
phitryon, c'est PAmphitryon ou [ou 
dine,” is one of their fundamental 
maxims. Our republicans at the 
same time, it must be owned, are 
eminently patriotic, especially when 
patriotism enables them to close 
tightly their purse-strings, and they 
sternly repudiate any connexion 
with their big, albeit heavily indebt- 
ed, next-door neighbour. 

When we reached Little Brob- 
dignag, we at first thought that life 
there would be as great a holiday 
as a boy’s stay at home between the 
two half-years. But the 
sky, the glowing sunlight, 
capped or russet domed 
translucent waters, 
lose their attractions. Zoujours per- 
drix palls on the taste. * The excur- 
sions around were in time exhausted. 
We surveyed the country from the 
top of St Saviour; we tasted rough 
wine from the celebrated caves across 
the lake ; we steamed on board the 
boat that forms a floating link be- 
tween some of the prethest villages 
of the state ; we waited on market- 
days to witness the landing from 
that slow if sure vessel of the 
peasants in their national costumes, 
swarthy, bright-eyed men and women 
coming from their valleys with loads 
ol fruit, vegetables, ey 


sapphire 
the snow 
hills, the 
soon began to 


rvs, and poultry 
on their heads for sale ; we examin 
edi with curious attention the mecha 
nics working under the porticoes, 
with those queer primitive tools and 
manufacturing wooden kitchen and 
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household implements ; we loitered 
in the billiard-room of our hotel, un- 


til expelled by the sleepy marker at 
the hour of nine p.M. ; we wandered 
at night in the orange-groves, to con- 


template the sparks of the glowworm, 





and to listen to the shrill chirping 
of the cicade, and to the melodious 
song of the nightingale ; we leaned 
against the statue of William Tel 

which squirts water from its nose 
opposite to the hotel gates, watching 
the new arrivals in the antiquated 
travelling coaches (the English swal- 


lows were then returning home from 
their winter quarters through Little 
Brobdignag) 


and speculate «d on their 





probable rank, panne history, on 
the conviviality of the fat hers and 
amial lity of the daughters. When 


all these pastimes ha 
tried and g 
sun daily became more 
the heat more 
us much within doors,—we devoted 
the numerous leisure hours left to us 
by the business on hand, toa critical 
study of the hotel and its occupants. 

It is now time that the reader 
should be introduced to our Hotel, 
which certainly was a remarkable 
building. Had Mr. Gilbert Scott, 
Mr. Barry, or any other eminent 
architect, been summoned to express 
his opinion as to what order of 
archit it belonged, he would, 
after a puzzled slience, be compelled 
to admit that not being of any of 
the five recognised orders, it must 
appertain to a sixth, presumably the 
Great Lilliputian. An 


1 ger 





laring and 


broiling, confi 


7 


ling 


ecture 


extensive 
like an irregular 
n long, kc 


i uilding, y 
WW wings, 
centle- 
Queen’s 


parallelogram, wit 
and ae ling a 
man’s country 


convent, a 
the 
and a_ picture-gallery, all 


seat, 
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enhlac 
staples, 
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road leading to the town, and dips 
its tiny foundations in the lake, side 
by side with the be and 
with the Belvedere. The hospi 
table landlord, it must be known, 
when increasing his staff during the 
care to 
curate to 
aspirations of 


it-house 


season, takes engage the 
satisfy the 


his English 


services of a 
religious 
patrons, 

Our Hotel undoubtedly com 
mands magnificent views ; and azure 
cloudless sky, picturesque moun 
tains, clear transparent waters, and 
luxurious vegetation, can be calmly 
or rapturously contemplated, accord 
ing to the humour of the beholder, 
from its m bed-chambers. 
Moreover, it rejoices in its garden, 
its lawn, its chained eagles, its tame 


merous 


bears, its shrubberies, its plaster 
statues, its sham maze. Our Hotel 
had once been a nunnery. Under 


the cloisters, where formerly oblate 
sisters meditated on the vanities of 
this life or devoutly counted their 
beads, now foreigners and = un- 
believers meet to hold frivolous con- 
verse, to smoke and to flirt. The cells 
where anciently holy virgins reposed 
their heads, far from the turmoil of 
the world, and where they poured 
over the Missal or the Book of 
Hours, are now invaded by heretics, 
who peruse therein the false philo- 
sophy ofa Renan ; the witty unbelief 
of an Edmond About; the amusing 
Alexandre Dumas ; 


ribaldries of an 
pungent satire of an Alphonse 


Karr: or perhaps who are absorbed 
by the mysterious secrets of Mr. 
Vilkie Collins; the complicated 


schemes of villany of INiiss Brad lon’s; 
the faithless wives and amorous dam- 
sels of Mrs. Henr ry Wood and Mrs. 
Forrester The conf ssional, where of 
old mental white-washin: 


r 
dS 
? 
L 


was ad 


mini tered, serves now oO ly to the 
purification of the body, that apart 
ment having been converted into 
bath-rooms. ‘The refectory, where 
the nuns were wont to partake 

their m re re] has been trans- 
forme woa iit ome banquetting 
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hall, in which the mundane and the 
carnal minded assemble to discuss 
the succulent dinners of the chef of 
the establishment. 

To us the bell was 
welcome as water in the desert ; for 
beside the hour’s occupation dinner 
afforded, we had the desired oppor- 
tunities of closely scrutinising the 
latest arrivals and of missing the 
latest departures. Ifall the world be 
a stage, the fable @’héte of a well-fre- 
quented foreign caravanserai is one 
of its liveliest scenes. It was not 
without some trouble that our pri- 
vate Asmodeus enabled us to catch 
some glimpses of the secret his- 
tory of some of the visitors at our 
hotel; that we ascertained that the 
Major whose fascinating wife could 
play and sing ina dozen languages, 
and smoke half a score cigars at a 
sitting, having omitted to settle with 
his creditors at home, and having 
been expelled from his club for dis- 
playing an undue partiality for aces 
at whist, had accepted a commission 
in the Papal Zouaves, and was pro- 
ceeding to Rome to place his sword 
at the feet of His Holiness; that 
the tall, dark young Juno in extensive 
crinoline and heavy brocaded silk, 
who scarcely condescended to tread 
upon the earth, was the daughter of 
the huge Lancashire millowner, who 
had commenced life as an opera- 
tive, and after being successful in 
his operations had failed for half 
a million, and after compounding 
with his creditors had retired from 
business and started on the grand 
tour; that the apparently good- 
natured and courteous Russian 
prince, with the long grey moustache 
and benevolent bald head, had been 
appointed governor of Siberia, on 
account of his zeal in scourging 
Polish nuns and in shooting Polish 
rebels, whilst the false-eyed lady 
next to him, his spouse, had been 
constrained to leave Baden-Baden 
for wearing jewellery that had dis. 
appeared from an adjoining apart 
ment in their hotel. 


five-o’clock 
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Then, again, on the other side 
of the table, leaned, gasping for 
breath, that poor young Muscovite, 
whose wan countenance and hacking 
cough, clearly demonstrated that he 
had only quitted the snows of the 
Neva to die under the hot sun of 
the garden of Europe; whilst that 
Austrian Count and aide de camp 
to the Kaiser (malevolently said to 
be heavily in the books of our host), 
was entertaining the bright being, 
his neighbour, whose hair was 
dressed like that of Mrs. Barney 
Williams in the “ Yankee Gal,” and 
whose glittering brilliants, resplen- 
dent toilette, and general gorgeous- 
ness of appearance, cast into the 
shade every lady at table. Her 
French might have served as a 
specimen of what in Chaucer’s 
time had been taught at “ Stratford 
atte Bow,” and her father, the tall 
sallow-looking gentleman on_ her 
right, was descanting, in Anglo- 
Saxon accents of a peculiar twang, 
toa mild young English curate, on 
the manifest superiority of New 
York over every city on the face of 
the habitable globe. 

As for the couples of all nations 

trips, and the ever- 


’ 


on their weddin 
shifting representatives of British 
Philistinism, American Shoddy-dom, 
French fashion, and Russian despo- 
tism, they no more could be indivi- 
dualised than a visitor at the Royal 
Academy could accurately describe 
the features described on numberless 
yards of canvas, and each labelled 
as the “ Portrait of a Gentleman.” 

The repast being concluded, the 
company would disperse, to return 
to tea and fresh honey between nine 
and ten. Meanwhile, from the gar- 
den and the terrace would rise the 
fumes of mild 
blue wreaths of smoke might be seen 
floating suspiciously near coral lips, 
to which the perfume of the rose 
would have far better befitted than 
the odour of pungent tobacco, 

So days and weeks rolled round ; 


, 


dD 


habanas, and their 


the season at Little Brobdignag was 
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drawing to a close, the heat was 
driving strangers and natives away ; 
nevertheless we lingered at our 
hotel. It was not for the love of 
the scenery, or of our quarters, or of 
the Great Lilliputians. Our pro- 
longed stay had an object in view. 
We had come from distant Britain 
to open up the trade of Great Lilli- 
put, to increase its wealth, its com- 
merce, its prosperity. In one word, 
we had appeared to propose the 
construction of an important public 
work, which was to revolutionise and 
regenerate the country. In those 
days when Messrs. Overend, Gurney, 
and Co. were still a power in Lom- 
bard Street, when to be a director 
of a public company was regarded 
as an honour and not as a stigma— 
when winding up was an expression 
unknown in the vocabulary of joint- 
stock associations— when what is 
facetiously denominated “limited 
liability” had not broken the hearts 
and destroyed the homes of thou- 
sands of English men and women ; 
whatever scheme was proposed, even 
to a railway from the earth to the 
constellation of the Great Bear, would 
have floated. So we were hand- 
somely received, and we assumed 
importance in proportion. Mr. 
Brunel Stephenson Jones, our engi- 
neer, who had entrusted his business 
in London to his office-boy, and to 
his one pupil, and who talked as if 
he had planned the Thames Tunnel 
and constructed the Great Western, 
drove about the country in a carriage 
and four, surveying hill and dale, 
and refreshing himself at the most 
expensive caravansaries. Eldon 
Process, Esq., our attorney, who in 
Lincoln’s Inn grasped avidly at six- 
and-eightpences, and whose extra- 
vagance there seldom exceeded a 
bottle of pale ale or a glass of fiery 
sherry, was no longer satisfied at 
such humble wines as the Claret, 


Hock, Moselle, Champagne, Bur. 
gundy, now daily garnishing our 
board, but he would pore over the 


carte to select the choicest beverages 
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therein indicated. Rich Tokay, rare 
Romanée Conti, choice old Madeira, 
precious cabinet Johannisberg, lu- 
scious scarce Cyprus,—all were in 
turn sipped, held before the light, 
and approvingly imbibed. The cost 
mattered not—the purse of Fortu- 
natus (the shareholders) was inex- 


haustible. Finally, Mr. Sicee Silver, 
the East India agent and our 
banker, whose conversation would 


have led to the belief that he was 
frequently solicited for loans by 
foreign potentates, but whose private 
establishment was conducted on the 
most moderate scale, was now 
starring through Great Lilliput with 
his family, with horses and carriages, 
and numerous servants, and aston- 
ishing the natives with his splen- 
dour. 

Our suit prospered. The Grand 
Council of the Republic commenced 
its session, and was on the point of 
bestowing upon us the coveted con- 
cession, when lo! an unexpected 
competition arose, in the shape of 
a combination of French capitalists, 
who offered the State to perform all 
we promised and under more favour- 
able conditions. Fancy the dismay 
of the Hon. Augustus Fitztudor, 
whose family for untold generations 
has represented the borough of 
Swillington, on being informed that 
a new individual from Cottonopolis, 
probably a long-headed, hard-work- 
ing man of business, means to con- 
test the seat at the approaching 
election! Imagine the consterna- 
tion of the proverb-spinning squire, 
Sancho Panza, after his elevation to 
the governorship of the island, when 
he was prohibited by the chief phy- 
sician-in-ordinary to the Court of 
Barataria, from tasting the succulent 
viands laid oyt before him! After 
much discussion we petitioned the 
Government, respectfully demon- 
strating that Englishmen were the 
best constructors of public works 
the world—that Englishmen were the 
richest people in Christendom—that 
consequently Englishmen were un- 
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doubtedly entitled to the preference ; 
and we wound up by praying for 
that simple act of justice that was 
clearly due to us as Englishmen. 
Meanwhile the representatives of 
the French tompany took up their 
abode at our hotel, and as they lived 
quietly and unostentatiously we look- 
ed upon them with a condescension 
not unmixed with disdain. ‘They 
did not venture, however, to show 
their faces at the fable a’héte, though 
they were presuming enough to raise 
their hats to us when we met. Our 
hotel became, necessarily, the head- 
quarters of both the hostile camps, 
and the whole of Great Lilliput and 
its three capitals was soon divided 
into two rival factions. The feuds 
of Guelphs and Ghibellines, of Cava- 
liers and Roundheads, of Orangemen 
and Ribbonmen, of Whig and Tory 
under the Georges, were as. amicable 
differences of opinion in comparison 
to the party-spirit separating father 
from son, husband from wife, friend 
from friend, at Little Brobdignag. 
Girls of the period were not dis- 
covered yet, though not infrequently 
our maidens left much of their re- 
serve and delicacy behind as they 
crossed the channel. A fair young 
countrywoman, who, listening to the 
fascinations of a subtle French advo- 
cate—a married man, report said, but 
then we all know that report is a 
liar—had warmly espoused the cause 
of our natural enemies, was contem- 
plated as a renegade and a traitor 
to her land, much the same as the 
Horatii considered their sister. War 
to the knife was declared on both 
sides. We paid one of the native 
journals to defame our adversaries, 
and they purchased in their turn the 
services of another to revile us, All 
those councillors who had any voice 
in the matter were by each party 
canvassed, courted, cajoled, bullied, 
or bribed. Election tricks of all 
kinds were perpetrated. Mutual 
squibs were daily published, and 
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when Pasquin spoke Marforio re- 
plied. 

We have all heard the story of 
the competition between two rival 
companies of steam-boats on the 
river. When the one had agreed to 
convey passengers for the lowest 
coin of the realm, the other offered 
not only to take them gratuitously, 
but to bestow on each person who 
patronised their line a bun and a 
bottle of ginger-beer. So we at Lit- 
tle Brobdignag, after consenting to 
forego the subsidy we had asked of 
the Government for our undertaking, 
went further, and promised to pay 
over a certain sum into the Great 
Lilliputian treasury for the privilege 
of benefitting the country. 

At length the momentous day 
arrived, and, after a stormy debate, 
each member of the legislature was 
called upon by name to record his 
viva - voce vote. We triumphed. 
The majority was ours, but with 
Pyrrhus we could have exclaimed— 
“ Another such victory and we are 
undone.” For it was indeed a barren 
victory, and worse than an actual 
defeat. The bill had been opposed, 
tooth and nail and clause by clause, 
by our adversaries, and we were con- 
strained to submit to so many modifi- 
cations, additions, and subtractions, 
that when the concession was signed, 
sealed, and delivered, it resembled 
the play of //an/et without Hamlet, 
without Ophelia, without the King, 
but with Dick ‘Turpin and a fire- 
engine in their place. As for its 
commercial value, it was as great as 
that of a new patent for a family 
washing-machine in the Sandwich 
islands. 

Then it came to pass that the 
storm which had been pent up burst, 
and those that had sown the wind 
reaped the whirlwind. And so it 
happens that Great Lilliput still re- 
mains a field to be explored by 
ambitious capitalists. 

James Picctorro. 





The Round Towers in Ireland. 


THE ROUND 
“ In the wreck of ages some materials 
of ancient structures have survived : 
though it is impossible with them or 
every adventitious help to restore 
them to their original utility and 
beauty, yet by putting what remains 
together, in many instances, we may 
form a notion tolerably correct of 
their proportion and architecture : 
the same may be said of ancient 
manners, customs, sciences and arts.” 
Thus far the very sensible writer 
now cited will not deny us some 
portion of praise. While we pro- 
ceed on authentic and solid grounds, 
and reject idle hypotheses and con- 
jectures, antiquarian disquisitions 
become a rational study, and interest 
every reader. 

To apply these reflections. to the 
present subject, we shall soon see 
strong cause to wonder that men 
eminent in literature should be so 
miserably defective in judgment as 
to despise or neglect the real infor- 
mation respecting our Round Towers 
lying before them, and to seek for 
itn barren ways and thorny paths 
where it cannot be found. ‘Their 
original designation is too obvious 
ever to be mistaken ; of this if any 
doubt could possibly exist, where 
should we look for its removal but 
in ancient writers ? If ancient writers 
are unanimous, and well-informed 
moderns agree with them as to their 
authors and will any say these 
points are not drawn from obscuri ty, 
or that we not gone beyond 
verisimilitude and arrived at some 
degree of certainty? Let the candid 
and learned reader determine for 
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himself from the evidence now to be 
submitted to him. 

Giraldus Cambrensis, about 1185, 
is the first who mentions our Round 
‘Towers. He calls them “ Eccle- 
siastical towers,’ which in astyle or 
fashion pec uliar to the country, are 
narrow, high, and round.” Though 
this passage has been frequently 
quoted, yet n& one has observed 
that from its grammatical construc- 
tion we may fairly infer that Cam- 
brensis saw the Irish in the very act 
of building these towers.? It was 
a singular and striking spectacle for 
our author to behold so great a 
number of them dispersed over the 
country ; all the same figure and 
fashion, contiguous to wooden 
churches and supporting belis 
summon the vicinity to religious 
duties, or to warn them of approach- 
ing danger. Surely it must be es- 
teemed a gross perversion of com- 
mon sense to extract from Cambren- 
sis’s plain words any other meaning 
than that now given: he was fully 
competent to deliver a simple fact, 
nor did the objects he was describ- 
ing require the microscopic 
some modern Irish antic 
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cylinder-wise, were never known or 
built in Ireland (as, indeed, no more 
were castles, houses, or even churches 
of stone, at least in the north of 
Ireland), before the year of Christ 
838, when the heathen Danes, pos- 
sessing a great part of the country, 
built them in several places to serve 
themselves, as watch-towers against 
the natives. Though ere long the 
Danes being expelled, the Christian 
Irish turned them to another and 
much better (because_a holy) use; 
that is, to steeple-houses and belfries. 
From which latter use mhade of them 
it is, that ever since to the present 
day they are called in Irish Cloch- 
theachs; that is, belfries or bell- 
houses; doc, or éog, signifying 
a bell, and theach a house, in that 
language.”! 

“ It may not be improper to add,” 
says Dr. Molyneaux, in 1727, “to 
these remarks upon Danish mounds 
and forts, some observations on the 
slender, high round towers here in 
Ireland, though they are less ancient, 
since they are so peculiar to the 
country, and seem remains of the 
same people, the Ostman, or Danes. 
These we find common everywhere, 
spread over all the country, erected 
near the oldest churches, founded 
before the Conquest. That the 
native’ Irish had but little intercourse 
with their neighbours, and much less 
commerce with those at greater dis- 
tance, before the Danes came hither 
and settled among them, is pretty 
certain ; and that the Danes were 
the first introducers of coin as well 
as trade, and founders of the chief 
towns and cities of this kingdom, 
enclosing them with walls for safer 
dwelling, is generally agreed on all 
hands ; and it seems no way less 
probable that the same nation, too, 
must have introduced at first, from 
countries where they trafficked, the 
art of masonry, or building with lime 
and stone ; for that there were lime 
and stone buildings here before the 
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Conquest by the English, in Henry 
II.’s reign, is certain, notwithstanding 
some—and those reputed knowing 
men in the affairs of Ireland—have 
hastily asserted the contrary ; for it 
appears beyond all controversy that 
these high round steeples we are 
speaking of were erected long before 
Henry’s time, from a plain passage in 
Giraldus Cambrensis, who was in 
Ireland in that Prince’s reign, and 
came over with his son, King John, 
whom he served as secretary in his 
expedition hither : he speaks of them 
in his account of this island as stand- 
ing then, and I am apt to think few 
of these kind of towers have been 
built since that time. And since we 
find this kind of church-building, 
though frequent here, resembling 
nothing of this sort in Great Britain, 
from whence the Christian faith, the 
fashion of our churches and all their 
rites and customs, it is plain, were 
first brought hither, the model of 
these towers must have been taken 
up some other way; and it seems 
probable the Danes, the earliest 
artificers in masonry, upon their 
first conversion to Christianity, might 
fancy and affect to raise these 
fashioned steeples in this peculiar 
form, standing at a distance from 
their churches, as bearing some re- 
semblance to the round tapering 
figure of their old monumental stones 
and obelisks, their pyramids, their 
mounds and forts, of which they 
were so fond in time of paganism.” 
And Sir James Ware, cursorily 
speaking of one of these round 
steeples at Cork, in his Antiquities, 
chap. 29, says: “ There prevailed a 
tradition in that country that ascrib- 
ed the building of that tower to the 
Ostmen, who were inhabitants of 
Cork ; and we might well presume, 
that had the old native Irish been 
the authors of this kind of architec- 
ture, they surely would have raised 
such towers as these in several parts 
of Scotland also, where they have 





2 Boate’s and Molyneux’s Nat. Hist. p. 210, 211. 
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been planted and settled many ages 
past, but there we hear of none of 
them. 

“Their figure somewhat resembles 
those slender high round steeples, 
described by travellers in Turkey, 
that are called minarets, adjoining 
to their mosques or temples, C/ag- 
hachd, the name by which they are 
still called among the native Irish, 
gives us a further proof of their 
original, that they were founded first 
by Ostmen: for the Irish word 
Cloghachd is taken from a foreign 
tongue, and being a term of art, im- 
ports the thing it signifies, must like- 
wise be derived from foreigners, as 
were it necessary might be made 
appear by many instances. Now 
the Irish word does plainly owe its 
etymology to Clugea, a German- 
Saxon word that signifies a bell: 
from whence we have borrowed our 
modern word, dock; this appella- 
tion also shows the end for which 
these towers were built, for belfries 
or steeples, wherein was hung a bell 
to call the people to religious wor- 
ship: but the cavity or hollow space 
within being so narrow, we must 
conclude the bell must needs be 
small, one ofa larger size not having 
room to ring out or turn round, 
which argues, too, they are ancient ; 
for the larger bells are an invention 
of later times, and were not used 
in the earlier ages of the Church, 
These towers, the better to let out 
the sound, and make the bell heard 
at a greater distance, have all of 
them towards the summit four 
openings or windows, opposite to 
one another, that regard the several 
quarters of the heavens ; and though 
they agree much in their shape, yet 
they so far differ in their model, that 
some remarkable distinction may 
easily be observed between one 
tower and another.’ Thus far 
Molyneux, in whose sentiments we 
perceive a perfect coincidence with 
the course of our ideas, and whese 
words here given are rich in anti- 
quarian knowledge. 
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Let it now be remarked, that the 
opinion of every author, who has 
spoken of our round towers for the 
space of 542 years—that is, from 
Cambrensis to Molyneux—is uni- 
form in pronouncing them Ostman 
or Danish works. No silly conjec- 
tures or absurd refinements had as 
yet been introduced into the study of 
antiquities ; writers only sought after 
and recorded matters of fact. All 
these authors, it will be said, follow 
Cambrensis : I grant they do ; but 
would any of them adopt his notions 
were it possible to substitute better 
or more authentic in their room? 
‘The answer is positive and direct, 
that they would not, and here is the 
proof. In 1584, Stanihurst led the 
way in severely criticising many of 
his positions. In 1662, John Lynch, 
in his Cambrensis Eversus, entered 
on a formal examination of his to- 
pography ; not a page, scarcely a 
paragraph escaping his morose and 
carping pen ; and yet Lynch was a 
good scholarand antiquary. Inhis 
time Irish MSS. were more nu- 
merous and collected than sinée, 
consequently the means of informa- 
tion more ample; and yet he dis- 
covered nothing in his extensive 
reading to contradict what Cambren- 
sis had delivered, 

Walsh’s disposition to travel in 
the steps of Geraldus may be judged 
from these words in the preface to 
his Prospect :—“ What I would say 
on the whole is, that if hatred, 
enmity, open professed hostility, 
special interest, and actual engage- 
ment in the destruction of the an- 
cient Irish nation ; if ignorance of 
their language and wilful passing 
their history, even the most authentic 
of %eir records,—if these can render 
Cambrensis an author of credit, then 
no writer how idle, unwarrantable, 
incredible, false, or injurious, is to be 
rejected.” From this and much more 
passionate language no one will 
affirm, that our learned Franciscan 
would have embraced Cambrensis’ 
ideas, were they not founded on the 
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best grounds. These grounds are 
partly stated by himselfand more fully 
by Molyneux; both show that the 
Irish, previous to the great northern 
invasion in the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury, had na commerce, no coin, no 
mechanic arts, particularly that of 
masonry. Nothing more, I believe, 
can or need be added as to the 
authors and use of round towers ; 
the Ostmen began them, and they 
were imitated by the Irish. 

But as later writers, led astray by 
a warm imagination, or the affecta- 
tion of singularity, have raised many 
objections to, and involved in doubt 
the plainest matter, I am doomed to 
the irksome task of examining and 
confuting their views. And here I 
must note an error of Walsh, which 
he has lapsed into by following 
Ware ; the latter places the conver- 
sion of the Ostmen in 948, whereas 
from a coin of Ivar it appears they 
were Christians in 853. Walsh, not 
knowing this, imagined from the con- 
struction of our towers in 838 and 
the evangelising of these Ostmen in 
948, these steeples must have been 
used for watch-towers, which their 
situation in valleys makes highly im- 
probable. But, from the coin before, 
it now appears there was but an 
interval of fifteen years, from the 
date of their erection in 838 to the 
time of Ivar’s coin in 853; and this 
is nothing, if we consider the loss of 
ancient memorials, and that if they 
had survived, we should have found 


the time of their conversion and of ° 


building these towers exactly syn- 
chronised. ‘Though they were not 
built for watch-towers, they certainly 
might have occasionally served to 
alarm the vicinity. 

By the “‘ turres eee ter 
brensis precisely determines their 
shape and appropriation. A tower, 
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in the middle ages, was a tall, round, 
tapering figure, and very accurately 
expressed that of a round tower.! 
He would not call it Campanille, 
for that was a square fabric, and first 
used for bells of a considerable 
magnitude.? The Anglo-Saxon steo- 
pyl, stypel, and the Franco-Gallic 
bafroy and befroi are equivalent to 
the Latin ¢urris; befroi when ap- 
phed to a bell-tower, was corrupted 
into belfry ; the last syllable of which 
can no otherwise be explained but 
by its junction with the first. The 
Irish clog-teach is an hybrid com- 
pound ; the first word is the Teutonic 
klocke, which originally signified 
a long syphon, or cup,’ in this hung 
the clapper, or tongue; many of 
these ancient bells were in possession 
of the celebrated Dutch antiquary, 
Smetius. So that the Latin cam- 
panile, the Anglo-Saxon Je//-Aus, the 
Teutonic &ocke-torre, and the Irish 
clog-teach, seem to be all contem- 
porary names of the same thing, 
and all invented and first used in 
the ninth century. Though there 
are numerous passages in classical 
writers of the common use of bells 
in civil and religious affairs, but there 
are few proofs of their suspension 
in towers beside one in Parthenius. 
He lived about the time of the Incar- 
nation, and tells us a bell was placed 
in a fortress in the city of Heraclea, 
in Italy, which a lover, as an arduous 
attempt and -an evidence of his 
gallantry, undertook to throw down, 
The bells in the Dodonzan grove, 
and over the tomb of Porsenna, king 
of Hetruria, were Certainly suspend- 
ed, as were those in baths and mar- 
ket-places, but not on appropriated 
buildings.* Bells were hung up in 
monasteries in the seventh and eighth 
centuries, and sounded by pulling 
a rope. In the pontificate of Ste- 


1 Turres vocatz, quod teretes sint et long : teres enim est aliquid rotundum cum 
proceritate, ut columnze.—Isider. Orig. 1. 15. c. 2. 


2 This word is not older than 870. 
3 Kilian. Dic. Teut. in voce. 
4 Vandale. de Orac p. 476. 


Anastas. in Leone IV. 
Ma 7. de Tintinab. c. 8. 
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phen, A.D. 754, Christian congrega- 

tions were collected by sound of 

trumpets. 

‘* ZEre tubas fuso attollit, quibus agmina 
plebis, 

Admoneat laudes, et vota referre to- 
nanti.””! 

However, his successor, Stephen 
III. about 780, erected a tower on 
the site of St. Peter’s, at Rome, and 
placed in it three bells,? and in 
850, Leo IV. built a belfry, and set 
in it a bell with a golden hammer. 
From the example of these Pontiffs 
towers multiplied throughout Europe 
in the ninth century, and at this time 
were constructed by the Ostmen in 
this Isle. 

A capitular of Charlemagne, a.D. 
787, forbids the horrible practice 
of baptising bells.* From being 
constantly used in holy offices, a 
peculiar sanctity was ascribed to 
them: they were believed by their 
sound to remove thunder and 
appease tempests, and banish the 
evil spirits who caused them : in the 
same superstitious prepossession 
they were rung on the death and 
interment of persons, and in many 
parts of the church-service. A people 
just emerging from idolatory eagerly 
embraced a corrupt religion so con- 
genial in many parts to that they 
professed, and hence the Ostmen 
did not esteem themselves Christians 
without bells and belfries ; protected 
by these and the reliques of saints 
in their crypts, they defied the power 
of visible and invisible enemies. 

The only difficulty attending this 
inquiry concerning Round Towers 
is satisfactorily to account for their 
shape. Molyneux’s opinion is (and 
it is a very plausible and ingenious 
one) that the round figure bore a 


1 Flodoard. in Stephen. 2. 
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resemblance to their mounds and 
forts, of which they were so fond in 
times of paganism. To do justice 
to this idea we must remark, that it 
is the same entertained by a learned 
Scotch antiquary,‘ who thinks the 
circular buildings in the north of 
Scotland were places of religious 
worship, and constructed by the 
Scandinavians. However, confining 
myself, as I ever wish to do to matters 
of fact and knowing that belfries 
abroad were distinct from the 
Church, and that the two Round 
Towers at Grymbald’s crypt at 
Oxford, and the Round Steeple to 
the Church of Aix la Chapelle, 
exhibited by Montfaucon, in his 
Monuments of the French Monarchy, 
belong to the ninth century, I con- 
clude the rotund figure of our 
Towers was adopted from the Con- 
tinent, between which and Ireland 
a constant intercourse was main- 
tained, particularly in that age. 
“Our writers,” says O’Flaherty, 
“glory in many missionaries of reli- 
gion, professors of learning and piety, 
bred and bor in Ireland, who 
were famous in France as well in 
Charles the Great’s time as before 
and after him.” These missionaries, 
who frequently re-visited their native 
country, might have taken the hint 
of our Round Towers from what 
they saw abroad. If this was the 
case, as it probably was, such struc- 
tures might have become fashion- 
able in Ireland without any neces- 
sity for the same practice being 
followed by the ecclesiastics of 
other countries, where the art of 
masonry was not cultivated. “A 
local invention,” says Pinkerton, 
speaking of the circular buildings in 
Scotland, “ might have taken place 


> Anastas. in Steph. 3. and Leon. 4. 


3 Ut elementum aque mysterialiter baptismo commodum S. Spiritus sui sanctitate 


reddatur. 


Ord. Rom. This Ordo was compiled in the ninth century. 


At this day, in 


the Church of Rome, bells have sponsors, and are baptised.—Hospiniin de templis. 


Durand Rational. Div. Ossic. passim. 


4 Anderson apud Archzeologia, v. 5, p. 251. 


5 Ogygia Vindicated, p. a71, 272. 
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among the Norwegians there, and 
yet not extend to their other posses- 
sions.” There are in Caithness and 
the Hebrides, according to Dr. 
Macpherson, Mr. Cordiner, and Mr. 
Anderson, theusands of circular 
buildings, shaped like a glass-house, 
but without cement. If these were 
religious edifices, they show a diffe- 
rent style or fashion from our 
towers, at the same time they in- 
contestibly evince the predilection 
of the Northerns in favour of rotun- 
dity ; for Caithness, where these 
buildings abound, was so long sub- 
ject to the Norwegians and other 
northern rovers, that the language 
of the people at present may be 
derived from Norwegian roots. It 
is very remarkable, that the drawing 
of a Scottish sheeling, as given by 
Mr. Pennant, has the same glass- 
house shape; and such were the 
houses of the Belgic Gauls, as 
described by Strabo. I come now 
to examine the opinion of learned 
men relative to our Round Towers. 
Gordon gives an account of two in 
Scotland, one at Abernethy, the 
other at Brechin.' The last has 
the figure of our Saviour on the 
Cross over the door, with two little 
images or statues towards the middle, 
whieh clearly show it to have been 
the work of a Christian architect. 
He tells us the vulgar notion is 
that they are Pictish structures, 
and that he would have believed 
it, were there not such towers in 
Ireland, where the Picts never were 
settled. ~This seems to be an error, 
for the Picts were Scandinavians, 
and early arrived in Ireland, as has 
been before stated. 

Harris is certain, because no 
Round Towers are seen in Den- 
mark or England, therefore they 
could not be of Danish erection ? 


but this argument is far from 
being conclusive. Our author, 


therefore, proposes a notion started 


! Itinerar. Septent. p. 164. 


3 Lib. 1. c, 14. 
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by a Dean Richardson, as more 
probable, that they were the resi- 
dence of anchorite monks, In 
support of this groundless fancy, 
he alleges Evagrius’s account of 
Simeon Stylites. “The fabric of 
Simeon’s church,” says the historian,° 
“represents the form of a cross, 
beautified with porticos of four sides ; 
opposite those are placed pillars, 
curiously made of polished stone, 
whereon a roof is gracefully raised 
toa height. In the midst of these 
porticos is an open court, wrought 
with much art, in which court stands 
the pillar, forty cubits high, whereon 
that incarnate angel upon earth 
leads a celestial life.” It must re- 
quire a warm imagination to point 
out the similarity between this pillar 
and our tower; the one was solid, 
the other hollow: the one was 
square, the other circular: the 
ascetic there was placed without on 
the pillar, with us enclosed in the 
tower. He adds, these habitations 
of anchorites were called Jndu- 
soria, or arcti Indlusorii ergastula; 
but these were very different from 
our Round Towers, for he mistakes 
Raderus, on whom he depends, and 
who says the house of the recluse 
ought to be of stone, the length and 
breadth twelve feet, with three win- 
dows ; one facing the choir, through 
which he may receive the body of 
Christ ; the other opposite, through 
which food is conveyed to him ; and 
the third for the admission of light, 
the latter to be always covered with 
glass or horn.‘ Harris, speaking 
of Donchad O’Brien, Abbot of Clon- 
macnois, who shut himself up in one 
of these cells, adds, “I will not take 
upon me to affirm that it was in one 
of these towers of Clonmacnois he 
was enclosed.” It must have been 


the strangest perversion of words 
and ideas to have attempted it. Is 
it not astonishing that a reverie thus 
destitute of truth, and founded on 









3 Harris’s Ware, p. 109. 
4 In Bavaria Sancta. 
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wilful mistakes of the plainest pas- 
sages should have been attended to 
and even be, for some time, be- 
lieved ? 

When Smith published his Natural 
and Civil History of Waterford, in 
1746, he simply tells us “ that there 
was no doubt but the round tower 
at Ardmore was used for a belfry, 
there being towards the top not only 
four opposite windows to let out the 
sound, but also three pieces of oak 
still remaining on which the bell was 
hung ; there were also two channels 
cut in the sill of the door where the 
rope came out, the ringer standing 
below the door on the outside.” 
How quickly, in the eye of reason, 
does the finest-spun hypothesis dis- 
appear before this decisive evidence ? 
Here is a plain and candid statement 
of a matter of fact which decides the 
original designation and use of these 
towers. This writer, at this time, 
was not refined enough in antiqua- 
rian speculations to be whimsical ; 
however, the case was otherwise in 
1750, when he gave us his History 
of Cork, for there he tells us he for- 
merly thought these towers were the 
retreats of anchorites, (whereas he 
positively pronounced them belfries), 
but that an Irish MS. informed him 
they were penitential towers, the 
penitent descending from one floor 
to the other as his penance became 
lighter, until he came to the door 
which always faced the east, where 
he received absolution. This was 
the waking dream of some ignorant 
ecclesiastic, and yet it had its day of 
fashion like other absurdities. A 
Mr. Collinson, in 1763, drew up a 
Memoir relative to our round towers, 
it is little more than a transcript of 
Smith.' In the same year Mr. 
Brereton’ examined Mr. Collinson’s 
account, and rejects the penitential 
use of our towers, and imagines them 
to be rather Irish than Pictish or 
Danish structures, and deems their 
antiquity greatly anterior to the use 


1 Archzeologia, v. 1. p. 305. 
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of cast bells, and, from an old trum- 
pet being found in one of them, 
conjectures such instruments were 
used for assembling the faithful to 
divine worship. These sort of 
guesses merit very little regard, 
because the era of the casting of 
bells ought to have been ascertained, 
and how far the metallurgic skill of 
the ancients reached in this respect, 
and whether the bells used in mar- 
kets, baths, and camps were cast or 
not. These points should have been 
elucidated previous to the delivery 
of any opinion on the subject. We 
have seen bells of some magnitude 
suspended in the French monas- 
teries in the seventh century, and 
they must have greatly improved in 
size in the eighth and ninth, for it 
could not be for uncast bells, if ever 
such there were, that Popes Stephen 
and Leo erected belfries in 780 and 
850. The diameter of our towers 
within, at the base, are generally 
nine feet ; supposing they diminish at 
the top to four, it will be found that 
a bell of considerable size, but of 
a rounder shape than that now used, 
might very well be suspended and 
rung so as to give aloud sound. A 
man with a trumpet would occupy 
as large a space, and we do not 
deny but trumpets might have been 
occasionally used, but never, we 
think, for religious, but for other pur- 
poses in this life. 

Mr. Gough’s A/emoir follows Mr. 
Brereton’s in the volume of the 
Archeologia \ast cited: he very judi- 
ciously corrects Mr. Gordon’s de- 
scription of the Brechin round tower, 
which has on its western front two 
arches, one within the other, in 
relief ; on the point of the outermost 
is a crucifix, and between both, to- 
wards the middle, are figures of 
the Virgin Mary and St. John, the 
latter holding a cup and a lamb: 
at the bottom of the outer arch 
are two beasts couchant. Pennant* 
thinks this and the other 
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could not be designed for belfries, 
because they are placed near the 
steeples of churches, infinitely more 
commodious for that end. This 
remark might pass very well from 
a hasty traveller, but is unworthy 
the pen of an ingenious tourist, 
because it supposes the steeples of 
churches and round towers to be 
coeval. In this point of view the 
latter must have been built for some 
other purpose than that of belfries. 
But, in fact, these towers were built 
when churches were of wood, and 
when the campanile was a distinct 
edifice, and long before it was usual 
to connect the steeple with the 
church. 

A Mr. Harmer has given Odserva- 
tions on the Round Tuwers of Irdand,' 
which, as far as we can perceive, 
have no relation to the subject. He 
tells us of a square tower at the 
monastery of St. Sabba, seven miles 
from Jerusalem, three stories high, 
and twelve yards in diameter, in 
which two hermits shut themselves 
up, and lead an austere life. This 
was originally a watch-tower, and so 
it continues at present. 

We shall now close this chrono- 
logical account of learned conjec- 
tures with the reveries of another 
later author, whose wild flights go 
beyond all his predecessors, or even 
those of the celebrated Knight of 
La Mancha. ‘The latter imagined 
that, mounted on a wooden horse, 
he was carried through the air to 
succour the injured Doloris, Just 
so our literary Quixote, mounted on 
his papyraceous steed, made up of 
Oriental lexicons, travels in search 
of his long-lost Irish ; fortunately he 
finds traces of them in the wilds of 
Scythia, among the Magogians ; 
then in India, among the Hindus ; 
then in ones among the Shilenses ; 


1 Archeeologia, v. 9. p. 268. 2 
® Collectanea, No. 2, p. 206. a’ 
5 Nulla erant templa veterum Persarum, quippe qui omnia sua sacra sub dio pera- 


gebant, ideoque in sua religione et lingua non habebant templi nomen.’ 


vet. Pers. p. 359. Edit. Costard. 


® Collectanea, No, 8, p. 285. 
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and lately he has positively disco- 
vered a very large colony of them in 
Egypt.’ 

Notwithstanding the crosses on 
the caps of inany of our round towers, 
and Christian symbols worked in the 
body of the structure of others, and 
the late introduction of masonry into 
this isle, our author begins his career 
by affirming our towers to be the 
same as the Persian Pyratheia,’ and 
that merely from Hanway’s saying 
there were round towers in the 
country of the Gaurs.* Now, if the 
Gaurs came hither, their monuments 
would have been similar to those 
described by Strabo, which “ were 
enclosures of great compass ; in the 
middle were altars, and on them the 
Magi preserved much ashes and a 
perpetual fire.” ‘The Greek words 
throw not the smallest light on the 
figure of the Pyratheia, much less 
can it be inferred they were of lime 
and stone, or of the altitude of our 
towers. Even Hyde, from whom he 
takes the shape of the modern Par- 
see fire-temples, would have informed 
him that the ancient Persians had no 
temples, nor even a name for them 
in their language.’ What the Parsees 
now use was taken from Christian or 
Mahometan archetypes. 

Our author next assures us that 
these towers were certainly Phceni- 
cian. We do not recollect in any 
ancient writer a description of 
a Phoenician temple; but as_ the 
Phoenicians derived much of their 
religion from the Egyptians, the 
sacred edifices of both people may 
well be supposed to be the same. 
These consisted of four parts, making 
a figure very different from our round 
towers, but approaching the oblong 
shape of our present churches, as 
the learned reader will no doubt 
bear us out. 


Hib. v. §. initio. 
Travels into Persia, part 2. c. 43. 


—Hyde, de Relig, 
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Every writer who wishes to acquire 
public favour and a literary reputa- 
tion ought minutely to examine and 
carefully consider every part of his 
subject, and even then with diffi- 
dence give the result to the world. 
But the editor of the Collectanea 
despised such a sound course, spirit- 
edly putting into print whatever 
light fancies floated in his mind 
at the time of publication. Thus at 
one time our round towers are fire- 
temples ;' then they are constructed 
by Connuing, a Carthaginian general 
on Tor-inis, an isle on the coast of 
Donegal; then they are sorcerers’ 
towers ; then the fact is these towers 
were for celestial observations ; then 
Cormac assures us the approaching 
festivals were from them proclaimed ; 
and lastly, the Irish Druids observed 
the revolutions of the year by danc- 
ing round them. 


LIST OF ROUND TOWERS IN 





IRELAND. 

Names. Counties. 
Aghadoe - : : Kerry 
Aghagower - : Mayo 
Antrim - : - Antrim 
Ardfert - - - Kerry 
Ardmore - - - W..terford 
Ballagh - - - Mayo 
Ball - - - Sligo 
Ballygaddy' - - Galway 
Boyle - - Roscommon 
Brigoon - - Cork 
Ballywerk - Cork 
Cailtre-Isle  - Clare 
Cashel - - Tipperary 
Castledermot - Kildare 
Clondalkin - Dublin 
Clones’ - : Monaghan 
Clonmacnois, two Westmeath 


Names. 


Cloyne - - 
Cork - - 
Devinish - . 
Donoghmore - 
Downpatrick - 
Drumboe - 
Drumcliff - - 
Drumiskin - - 
Drumlahan - 
Dysart - - 
Ferbane, two - 
Fertagh - - 
Glendaloch, two 
Kilbennan - 
Kilcullen - - 
Kildare - ° 
Kilkenny - - 
Killala ~ - 
Kilmacduagh - 
Kineth - . 
Kilree - - 
Limerick - - 
Lusk - - - 
Mahera 
Melic - - 
St. Michael - 


Moat > - 
Monasterboice - 
Newcastle - - 


Nohovel  - - 
Oran - - - 
Oughterard - 
Ram Isle - ~ 
Rathmichael - 


Rattoo - . 
Roscrea, two - 
Scattery - - 
Sligo, two - - 
Swords - - 
Teghadow - - 
Timahoe - - 


Tulloherin + 
Turlogh - - 
West Carbury - 


1 Collectanea, No. 12. pref. pp. 70, 134, 145, 482, 487. 


round tower was a Turkish minaret 
colonised Bulgaria in 889. 
tolerably civilised. Forster’s Northern Voyages, p 39. Note. 
in Turkish mosques are common. 
Bulgarian tower are not old. 
or their minarcts from the Greeks, A.D. 784. Sabellic. Ennead. g. 1. 1. 
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Counties. 


Cork 

Cork 
Fermanagh 
Meath 
Down 

Down 

Sligo 

Louth 
Cavan 
Queen’s County 
King’s County 
Kilkenny 
Wicklow 
County Galway 
Kildare 
Kildare 
Kilkenny 
Mayo 
Galway 
Cork 
Kilkenny 
Limerick 
Dublin 
Down 
Galway 
Dublin 
Sligo 

Louth 

Mayo 

Cork 
Roscommon 
Kildare 
Antrim 
Dublin 
Kerry 
Tipperary 
Clare 

Sligo 
Dublin 
Kildare 
Queen’s County 
Kilkenny 
Mayo 

Cork 








Our author’s Bulgarian 
He should have known that the Turks or Magiars 


Gibson’s Rom. Hist. v. 6, p. 34. note 2, that then they were 


Tollii Epist. Itiner. p., 150. 
Forster, supra. 


That Arabic inscriptions 
And that those on the 


The Turks received the idea of belfries 
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CIRCUMFE- 


ROUND TOWERS. RENCE. 


| HEIGHT. | 
Feet. 
92 
112 
40 
110 
71 
66 
76 
110 
35 


110 


25 


Cloyne . 
Fertagh . $ a 
Kilcullen. ~ ; 
Kilmacduach 
Teghadow 
Downpatrick 
Devenish 
Monasterboice 
Timahoe 
Kildare 
Oughterard 
Cashel 
Swords 
Abernethy 
Brechin 
Drumiskin 
Kenith 
Kells 





57 
35 
130 
70 
99 


Almost all our Round Towers 
are divided into stories of different 
heights ; the floors supported in 
some by projecting stones, in others 
by joists put in the wall at building, 
and in many they were placed upon 
rests. The last are from four to six 
‘ inches, carried round and taken off 
the thickness of the wall in the story 
above. And he very probably con- 
jectures these restsdo not diminish 
the thickness of the wall as they 
ascend, because then it would not 
have been sufficiently strong to bear 
storms or support the conical cap. 
They seem, therefore, to be swellings 
in the wall, which rather add to its 
thickness upwards, and this is con- 
firmed by the round tower at Lusk, 
whose wall is three feet thick at 
top. 

Cashel tower is divided into five 
stories, with holes for joists. 

Fertagh has five stories and one 
rest. 

Kilcullen has three stories and one 
rest. 

Kildare has six stories, and pro- 
jecting stones for each. 

Monasterboice has six stories and 
projecting stones. 

Oughterard has five stories and 
projecting stones. 

Teghadow has six stories, the 
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THICKNESS OF 


M GROUND. 
me | DOOR FROM GROU 


Feet. Inches. 
19° << 
10 
7 
24 


Feet. Inches. 


COODnPADGCH WHS 


2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
4 
4 


upper has projecting stones, the 
others rests. 

Timohoe has seven stories, the 
second has projecting stones, the 
others rests. 

The door of Cashel Tower faces 
the south-east, those of Kildare and 
Kilkenny the south, the others vary. 

Kenith Tower stands 124 feet, 
Drumboe 20, Downpatrick 48, Kil- 
dare go, Kilkenny 8, and Drumis- 
kin go feet, from their respective 
churches. Ardmore, Castledermot, 
Cloyne, and other towers were for- 
merly, and at present, are used for 
belfries. 

Monaghan Tower is 60 feet high, 
and 15 in diameter. The door five 
feet high and two wide. 

Sligo. There is here only a stump, 
and two crosses with bas-reliefs. 
On one is a scarabzeus. 

Mayo tower is 84 feet high, 
51 in circumference, the door 
plain, and five feet and a half 
high, by two-and-a-half wide, and 
11 from the ground. A hole was 
made by lightning in the mid- 
dle of the tower, and the roof 
damaged. 

The sculptures at Brechin have 
been before described. The two 
beasts couchant are well explained 
by Eusebius, in his life of Constan, 
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tine. The church of Brechin is 
supposed to be founded, a.p. 990,” 
its round tower is probably a cen- 
tury earlier ; for in Ireland the latter 
preceeded the erection of sees by 
many ages. ‘The Irish clergy were 
the only teachers of religion among 
the Picts in those times: Tuathal 
Mac Artgusa, being called arch- 
bishop of Pictland in 864, as Tig- 
hernac, the Annals of Ulster, and 
Pinkerton declare. Brechin is in 
the same shire of Angus with Dun- 
keld, over which Artgusa presided, 
so that the round tower of Brechin 
can be ascribed to no other founders 
than the Irish missionaries who con- 
structed such in their native land. 

It must be extremely pleasing to 
the lover of antiquities to be able 
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to trace in existing monuments the 
insulated belfry gradually advanc- 
ing to a junction with the body of 
the church, and that this happened 
in very remote times the stone- 
roofed fabrics to which it is attached 
sufficiently demonstrate. From this 
origin the round steeple at Killossy, 
in the county of Kildare, is derived ; 
those at Halling in Kent, and Little 
Saxham and many others in Suffolk 
are from Irish missionaries. From 
the ornaments on the arches of the 
doors at Timohoe and Kildare, we 
perceive our ancients architects 
were no strangers to the Saxon 
style of decoration: the arches 
themselves are semicircular, and 
this circumstance points out their 
date. 


1 Lib. 3. c. 3. Edit. Valesii, where the reason of this representation is given at 


some length. 
2 Pinkerton’s Scotland, v. 2. p. 268. 
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THE RIVALS. 


Amonc the a/fachés to the French 
Embassy at the Court of Madrid in 
18—, was a young Parisian gentle- 
man, M. Alphonse Planchette. 
The fact that he was handsome, 
elegant in manners, and the pro- 
spective heir to immense wealth, ren- 
dered him an object of attraction to 
many of the fair Castilians, who clus- 
tered around the throne. Female 
society, however, with its concomi- 
tants of flashing eyes, waving curls, 
and voluptuous forms, appeared 


to possess no charm for him until— 
but we are anticipating our story. 
One evening a small party of 
young Spanish nobles and other 
fashionable men gathered in the 


saloons of a noted leader of the fon 
in Madrid. Planchette and a fellow 
attaché were among the number. 
Victor Lepage, the last mentioned 
individual, was a gay, jovial charac- 
ter, fond of adventure and ever 
ready to do a good service when it 
lay in his power. They were 
inseparable friends, and strongly 
devoted to each other's interest. 

As usual in assemblages of this 
kind, the main topics of conversa- 
tion were the political affairs of the 
day, wives and women, and such 
other subjects as men are prone to 
discuss when the fairer portion of 
creation is not represented in the 
company. 

When sitting down to dinner, 
M. Planchette found himself placed 
directly opposite a tall swarthy 
Spaniard, Don Carlos Mendoza. 
He had been introduced to him by 
the host only a few minutes before, 
and from the first had imbibed a 
strong dislike for him. ‘There are 
some natures so dissimilar in their 
essence, that simple contact is 
sufficient to produce a marked 


oe 


antipathy in both. This was such 
an instance. The stern, haughty 
manner of the grandee, and the gay, 
sprightly deportment characteristic 
of the native Parisian, could not 
assort. Certainly, if M. Planchette 
viewed Don Carlos Mendoza in no 
very flattering light, the latter re- 
turned the feeling with hearty good- 
will. 

The dinner progressed right 
merrily. Toasts were drunk and 
responded to, and the gentlemen 
were about to rise from the table, 
when Don Carlos requested a mo- 
ment’s delay. 

“Senors,” said he, “fill your 
bumpers once more. I am about 
to propose a name which will be 
received with acclamation by every 
admirer of female perfection and 
queenly beauty. I toast Donna 
Inez Carmena, the pearl of Castile.” 

A simultaneous expression of 
approval greeted his concluding 
words from all present, excepting 
the two Frenchmen, who had never 
seen the lady in question. ‘ Not- 
withstanding, they were gallant 
enough to honour the toast, though 
the source from which it emanated 
was distasteful. 

The party adjourned immediately 
afterwards to the drawing-room, 
and an adjacent parlour, where cof- 
fee and cigars awaited them. 

Don Carlos, leaning carelessly 
against a marble chimney-piece, 
entered into conversation with a 
flashily-dressed noble, who had 
drawn over an easy-chair, the better 
to enjoy his weed. A fragment of 
their dialogue was overheard by 
M. Planchette, and from it he 
learned enough to convince him 
that the Don was a suitor for the 
hand of the lady whose name 
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he had introduced at the dinner- 
table. 

“So old Antonia Carmena is 
tired of country life,” said the 
nobleman, “and intends returning 
to Madrid ?” 

“Yes. I met him in Palencia, the 
other day, and he inforned me of 
such a design.” 

“ And the fair Inez is as captivat- 
ing as ever, I suppose ?” 

Don Carlos Mendoza’s grim fea- 
tures relaxed into —the faint sha- 
dow of a smile. He was think- 
ing of the many obstacles that lay 
in his path, before he could hope 
to win her much-coveted hand. 
Stern and haughty though he was 
generally, there were times when 
he could assume the manner and 
bearing of a friendly, pleasant fellow; 
but at such times, a sharp eye 
might penetrate the outward gloss, 
and discover his false, treacherous 
design rankling beneath. Verily, a 
diplomatist in his way was Don 
Carlos Mendoza. 

“Donna Inez,” said he, slowly, 
“is in the zenith of her beauty, and 
as captivating as ever.” 

Observing that their discourse was 
a matter of attention to those around, 
he then directed it to general topics, 
and Planchette heard no more. He 
heard no more, but what had been 
said interested him, and piqued his 
curiosity. 

“TI will see this incomparable 
Pearl of Castile,” he observed to 
Lepage, on their way homeward. 
“ She must be a jewel among women 
to earn the plaudits I heard bestow- 
ed on her to-night.” 

“Take care, Planchette,” said his 
friend, laughingly. “ You are already 
enamoured of her, I observe, in an- 
ticipation. One is liable to be dis- 
appointed when the reality is brought 
into comparison with the fanciful.” 

The other replied in the same 
light vein, and the subject dropped 
for the moment. Despite this timely 
caution of Victor Lepage, M. Plan- 
chette often found himself, during 
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the course of the following week, 
thinking of the Pearl of Castile, and 
imagining the various perfections of 
mind and body of which she was 
possessed. The impression produced 
on his mind, however, gradually died 
away: other subjects engrossed his 
attention, and the Spanish beauty 
was forgotten. Fate designed, not- 
withstanding, that she should again 
live in his memory. 

On his way to the French Em- 
bassy, one morning, he was pro- 
ceeding through the most aristocratic 
quarter of Madrid, when his attention 
was attracted by an unusual bustle 
at the door of a magnificent mansion. 
A carriage had stopped close to the 
steps, and the servants were busy 
removing the freight of boxes and 
portmanteaus. Upon one of the 
latter he observed the inscription, 
“Don Antonio Carmena.” In an 
instant the circumstances under 
which he had first heard that name 
flashed to his mind, and he thought 
of Inez and her haughty admirer, 
Don Carlos Mendoza. A vague de- 
sire to catch a glimpse of the so- 
called Pearl of Castile caused him 
to linger about the spot. A little 
group had collected, and one of the 
number, a gossipping barber, was in 
conversation with the coachman. 

“ And you say his Excellency is 
coming back, eh ?” queried the busy- 
body. “And the young senora ; 
what of her? Does she intend to 
remain long in Madrid ?” 

“ Stand out of the way, will you ?” 
said the man, roughly. “ Here they 
are. You had better ask herself, my 
old shaver. She is better informed 
on that point than I am.” 

Two large travelling carriages, 
emblazoned with the Carmena arms, 
whirled round the corner as he 
spoke, and pulled up before the 
door. M. Planchette drew nearer 
to note the sequel. A handsome 
old gentleman, with snowy hair, 
alighted first, and then turned to 
assist his companion, a lady closely 
veiled, but revealing in every move- 
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ment that ineffable grace which 
youth and conscious beauty can 
alone produce. These were, as the 
young Frenchman correctly inferred, 
Don Antonio and his daughter Inez. 
When they had disappeared within 
the interior of the mansion, he walk- 
ed on, musing deeply ; and before he 
reached the embassy his reflections 
had generated a resolution to seek 
some means of securing an introduc- 
tion to Donna Inez. 

Planchette had not long to wait 
for the gratification of this desire. 
The Carmena mansion was thrown 
open for the reception of visitors on 
the following evening, and he was 
among the number introduced by 
the French Ambassador. The first 
person on whom his eye rested upon, 
entering the grand saloon, was Don 
Carlos Mendoza, radiant with courtly 
smiles, and splendidly attired, talk- 
ingto alady, From her position he 
could only catch an _ imperfect 


glimpse of her face ; but, conjectur- 


ing that she could be no other than 
Donna Inez, he watched her closely. 
Some indefinable feeling awakened 
a pang in his breast as the suspicion 
that she might already be interested 
in the fortunes of the false-looking 
adventurer at her side, crept to his 
mind, Suddenly he observed Don 
Carlos leave his companion and 
saunter towards the door, and at the 
same moment the host approached, 
and, taking him familiarly by the 
arm, said :— 

“* My dear M. Planchette, I must 
introduce you personally to my 
daughter. Come this way.” 

Her back was turned as they went 
forward. 

“Inez,” said Don Antonio, with 
a smile, “ my friend, M. Planchette, 
of the French Embassy,” and he 
hurried off to distribute his attentions 
among the other guests. 

“What a lovely face!” was the 
first reflection of the attaché. 

Her beauty surpassed his most 
ardent expectations. The contour 
of her features was perfection itself 
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—the forehead low and broad, indi- 
cative of female intellectuality ; the 
nose a pure Grecian ; a mouth like 
a rosebud, and eyes whose melting 
softness would have charmed an 
anchorite. They were large and 
black, and a lambent light flashed 
now and then from their inmost 
depths, that told she was a daughter 
ofthe south. Couple these physicat 
perfections witha peach-like, brunette 
complexion, and a rounded yet 
symmetrical figure, and Donna Inez 
Carmena, in the fulness of her youth 
and beauty, may be imagined by the 
reader. 

Before M. Planchette was five mi- 
nutes in her company he discover- 
ed that her mental attainments were 
of a high order. She conversed 
with ease and fluency, and evinced 
a ripened scholarship that surprised 
him not a little. In fact, he was 
charmed with her figuante gossip, 
delighted with her attainments, and 
attracted by her beauty ; nay, more : 
he actually began to believe in love 
at first sight, and already began to 
look upon Don Carlos in the light 
of a rival, and detest him accord- 
ingly. 

‘That polished gentleman re-enter- 
ed the saloon while the attaché was 
yet lingering by the side of Donna 
Inez, and immediately approached 
them. He advanced with a courtly 
bow, and offered for her acceptance 
a magnificent moss-rose that he had 
just plucked in the garden, paying, 
at the same time, a pretty compli- 
ment in allusion to her own beauty. 
The lady took the flower, but, much 
to M. Planchette’s covert pleasure, 
evinced no very marked gratifica- 
tion at the gallantry that prompted 
the attention. In truth, her manner 
verged closely upon ungraciousness, 


‘which, Don Carlos observing, he bit 


his lip with vexation, and wandered 
off to another part of the saloon, 
after the exchange of a distant salu- 
tation, and a few common-place re- 
marks to M. Planchette. ; 
The attaché, desirous of discovering 
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the exact position that the haughty 
Spaniard held in the senora’s opinion, 
adroitly turned the conversation to 
that end. The artifice succeeded 
admirably. 

“ You are already an acquaintance 
of Don Carlos Mendoza?” said 
Donna Inez. 

“Yes, senora:— simply an ac- 
guaintance,” with emphasis. “I was 
introduced to him about a month 
ago, by Don Miguel Lopez, and we 
did not meet since until to-night.” 

“From your expression, M. Blan- 
chette,” said she with a smile, “I 
suspect that you are undesirous of 
cultivating a further intimacy.” 

“TI confess that you are right, 
senora. I am sorry to say that I 
dislike him much; and,” said he, 
after a pause, “I trust you will 
pardon me when I say that I regret 
it the more because I understand 
that he is a most intimate friend of— 
your family.” 

The lady looking down at the 
moss-rose in her hand, began to 
pluck off its tender petals and drop 
them onthe carpet. M. Planchette 
watched her narrowly, but not a 
trace of emotion was shewn on that 
beautiful face. She looked up, by- 
and-bye, to observe quietly : 

* Your informant was labouring 
under some great delusion, or de- 
sired—why, I know not—to conceal 
the truth, Don Carlos Mendoza 
was never esteemed as a friend by 
any member of our family. He is, 
as in your case, a simple acquain- 
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tance—nothing more, and that only 
because he moves in the same circle. 
I have reason to know that my 
father and sister do not care about 
him and I—I least of all.” 

The last petal dropped from her 
hand, and she threw away the stalk. 
Don Carlos Mendoza, from the other 
side of the grand saloon, watched, 
with a jealous eye and pallid cheek, 
the destruction of his offering, the 
moss-rose that he had selected with 
such care in the conservatory, and 
noted the new light that seemed to 
dance in Planchette’s eyes, as the 
young attaché stooped eagerly to 
drink in her concluding words— 
words that brought a peace and 
serenity to his breast, and eradicated 
the one vague fear that was begin- 
ning to torment it. The Spanish 
grandee ground his teeth with 
anger. 

“You and I are already rivals, 
then?” he muttered. ‘“‘ Beware, M. 
Planchette! I am not to be opposed 
in my darling desire with impunity. 
The Pearl of Castile will be mine, 
notwithstanding your Parisian love- 
making, or you will pay the forfeit. 
Revenge is sweet, and, by Heaven, 
I will have it!” and he quitted the 
mansion to visit some of the low 
haunts, where he usually spent the 
greater part of each night. 

Before the French attaché parted 
from Donna Inez Carmena that 
evening, he was deeply enamoured 
of her. 


Il. 


Tue attaché in process of time be- 
came a frequent visitor at Don An- 
tonio Carmena’s lordly mansion. 
Each successive day added fuel to 
the flame which the beauty of the 
fair Inez had kindled in his heart ; 
yet he hesitated to declare his love. 
A fear that he might be rejected, 
that his dream of bliss would be 
dispelled by a refusal, tended to 
prolong the suspense in which he 


existed. Inez studiously avoided 
any line of conduct that might dis- 
tinguish him from Don Carlos Men- 
doza, or the other numerous ad- 
mirers of her charms, who stood 


. aloof, and hopelessly looked on at 


the active rivalry between the Span- 
ish grandee and the young attaché, 
In the pursuance of that rivalry, 
M. Planchette enjoyed one consi- 
derable advantage over his opponent, 
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and that was the favour with which 
his suit was regarded by Don 
Antonio. The old gentleman liked 
him for his frank, unassuming ways, 
his ready wit, his general affabi- 
lity — three points of character 
which he could appreciate at their 
proper value, and which Don Carlos 
altogether lacked. This favouritism 
of her father gradually communicat- 
ed a slight tone to Inez, in regard 
to her intercourse with M. Plan- 
chette, and induced an earlier 
avowal of his passion than he had 
first intended. 

Every evening Don Antonio and 
the attaché played a game of chess 
in the library. It was the former’s 
favourite amusement ; he was a 
master of the art, and in M. 
Planchette he was delighted to find 
a worthy rival. Inez occasionally 
watched the play, and at such 
times her father, taking advantage 
of the young man’s distracted at- 
tention, was certain to ~ an 


easy advantage. 

“Four games, by St. 
exclaimed Don Antonio, with a 
comical smile, as he glanced from 
his daughter’s lovely face to watch 
the wrapt gaze with which the young 


Jago!” 


man was regarding her. “ Plan- 
chette, Planchette, you are making 
frightful blunders to-night —whatever 
is the reason? You have received 
a thorough defeat, any way. Inez, 
wait until I throw open these fold- 
ing-doors. Sit down at the piano, 
my daughter, and play some of my 
favourite airs.” 

The senora passed into the music- 
room, as that next to the library 
was generally called, and, after a 
brief prelude, commenced a low, 
soft melody—a troubadour’s lay of 
love to his mistress. Planchette, 
leaning his forehead on his hand, 
closed*his eyes and listened intent- 
ly. As the soothing strains rose 
and fell in delicious harmony, they 
conveyed an inutterable pathos to 
his heart—a pathos so deep and 
powerful that his breast heaved with 
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the emotions it created. He was 
passionately fond of music, as the 
children of the south generally are, 
and the melting poetry of song now 
stirred him to the innermost depths 
of his being. 

The senora played on, revelling 
in the flood of melody that her 
slender fingers drew from the instru- 
ment ; and Planchette, his eyes still 
closed, remained immovable. When 
he looked up at last, Don Antonio 
was gone, and Inez had ceased 
playing. An impulse seized him 
at the moment. He rose and enter- 
ed the music-room. The young girl 
was still there, her eyes vaguely fixed 
on an oil-painting of the Madonna 
that hung above the piano, and her 
thoughts—but, who can fathom a 
maidens’ mind? Certainly not her 
lover. His footsteps on the soft 
carpet did not disturb her: she was 
unaware of his presence. — 

“ Inez.” 

She turned and half arose from 
her chair ; but he entreated her by a 
gesture, and she resumed it. His 
manner betrayed the purpose that 
brought him there. 

“M, Planchette,” said she with 
awarm blush, “I hope you will 
excuse me—this evening. I may 
be wanted in the drawing-room, 
as ae 

“ One moment, senora —only one ! 
Do not refuse me, “began the 
young attaché, hurriedly: “I have 
little to say, and will not delay you.” 

She turned away her eyes, and 
kept them averted from his pale, 
handsome face during the whole of 
that brief interview. 

“ Inez, you cannot be unaware of 
the passion with which your great 
beauty has inspired me. A woman’s 
natural clearness of judgment is 
never at fault in such a case. I love 
you devotedly—fervently. My life, 
my all, isat your service, and I offer 
you my hand. Inez, dear Inez, will 
you be my wife? Can you make a 
return for the ardent affection with 
which my heart is filled ?” 
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He took her hand, but no gentle 
pressure responded to his ; the face 
and motionless form seemed as if 
turned to stone. 

“She will reject me,” thought he, 
gloomily, and he stood back and 
folded his arms tightly on his breast, 
the better to keep down his rising 
sorrow and disappointment. 

“I do not deny, M. Planchette,” 
said Donna Inez, at length, “ that I 
have suspected the entertainment 
on your part of a warmer feeling than 
friendship for me, but I——” 

“You refuse my proffered love, 
then ?” asked the attaché with forced 
composure, through which a latent 
bitterness was evident. 

“No; but I ask, as a favour, a few 
days for consideration.” 

Perhaps the ingenuous blush and 
sweet smile that accompanied the 
request were a sufficient guarantee 
of prospective happiness for M. 
Planchette as he augured well of the 
result. 

When Don Antonio returned, a 
little later, in the library he found 
his daughter alone. She was stand- 
ing in the deep recess of a window, 
almost hidden by the crimson cur- 
tains, and looking out on the gay 
street, with its crowd of pedestrians 
and carriages. 

“Inez, where is Planchette? not 
gone, surely, without playing a final 
game of chess ?” 

“ Yes, father,” faltered Inez ; “ he 
left a few minutes ago.” 

“Why, my daughter,” said Don 
Antonio, striving to repress an in- 
clination to laugh ; “has anything 
happened to trouble you? Come 
here, and tell me, dear.” 

He caught her unresisting hand 
and drew her out into the full glow 
of the lamplights, to observe that 
her beautiful face was covered with 
mingled smiles, and tears, and 
blushes. He wheeled over a “éfe-d- 
téte covered with gilt embossed 
leather, and pushed her into one 

of the seats, taking the other him- 
self. 
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** Now, dear, what is the cause of 
this agitation? Remember, Inez, 
that I am your father, and, as such, 
your confidential adviser.” 

His kind voice and fond caresses 
re-awakened her agitation. She hid 
her face on his breast, but could not 
utter a word. 

“I think I can surmise what has 
happened, dear ; M. Planchette has 
been speaking to you, has he not ?” 

She did not answer, but M. An- 
tonio, assured of the fact beforehand, 
took her silence for assent. 

“He has been declaring love to 
you, and asking you to be his wife. 
Am I right, dear ?” 

“Yes, papa,” faltered Inez. 

“ Foolish child! You weep be- 
cause a gallant and handsome gentle- 
man like M. Planchette offers you 
his hand and heart, throws himself 
at your feet, and entreats you to be 
his bride. How very stupid! but 
perhaps you had the good sense, 
dear, to accept his offer?” 

“No, papa.” 

“You do not care for that in- 
triguing fellow, Don Carlos ?” asked 
Don Antonio, in some alarm. 

“J, father?” said she, throwing 
back her head proudly, and raising 
her black eyebrows in wonder. 
“Love Carlos Mendoza? Ah, no; 
Inez Carmena respects herself too 
much for that.” 

“Good, my daughter; but why 
reject Planchette, who is a fine fel- 
low, and well worthy of such a 
bride ?” 

Inez again was mute for a time, 
and then whispered so low and 
tremulously that he was obliged to 
bend his ear down that he might 
hear her. 

“I wished, papa, to tell you, and 
ask your advice before — before 
I would accept his love.” 

“ Heaven bless you, my child !” 


‘said her father, patting her tenderly 


on the cheek. “I shall be well satis- 
fied if you can bring yourself to like 
him. It is not to every one that 
Antonio Carmena would give his 
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daughter. Planchette is a worthy 
fellow, and, by St. Jago, worth Don 
Carlos Mendoza ten times told.” 

A week elapsed. M. Planchette 
was obliged to visit Cadiz on busi- 
ness connected with the French 
Consulate in that city. Anxious to 
get back to Madrid, he hurried 
through the undertaking which had 
brought him there, and concluded 
earlier than the amount of work 
warranted, or than he had thought 
possible. His first visit on his arrival 
at Madrid was to the Embassy, and 
there he met Lepage. From thence 
they both proceeded to the Carmena 
mansion. 

It was the day on which Don 
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Antonio received his friends, and 
the spacidus saloons were crowded 
with the political, literary, and 
scientific notables of the city. Plan- 
chette was disappointed. He had 
hoped for a private interview with 
Donna Inez, but that was impossible. 
She received him in a strgnge, con- 
fused manner, totally unlike her 
general self-possession, but with an 
under-current of warmth and feeling 
that gratified him. 

Dame Fortune gave them one 
brief moment of privacy, and then 
he mingled in the throng to find out 
Don Antonio, whom he had not yet 
seen. 


ITI. 


M. PLaNcuetTre returned to his 
lodgings early, that he might be 
enabled to make due preparations 
for a grand ball at the Austrian 
Embassy, which was to take place 
that night. By the time he had com- 
pleted his toilet it was only nine 
o'clock. Donna Inez would not 
reach the scene of festivity until 
eleven (as she had told him) ; he had 
therefore two hours of leisure. What 
should he do in the interim? His 
friend Lepage lived only in the next 
street—why not go over and join 
him in a bottle of Spanish wine? 
No sooner did the thought occur to 
him than he called for his hat and 
cloak. Pascal, the valet, who was a 
shrewd Gascon, and strongly devoted 
to his master, brought them. 

“Monsieur will not take his 
sword?” he inquired, when M. 
Planchette was ready to start. 

“No, Pascal; I am only going 
over to see Lepage.” 

“ Nevertheless, if it please you, it 
is best to be cautious,” said the ser- 
vant, with strange emphasis. ‘“ The 
streets of Madrid are sometimes 
dangerous after night-fall.” 

“ Probably, my good Pascal,” said 
M. Planchette. with a smile ; « but I 


do not fear to walk them. What 
makes you so solicitous that I should 
take my rapier on this occasion ?” 

“Because, monsieur, I have ob- 
served a couple of suspicious-looking 
fellows hanging around the door 
since your return.” 

“ Mille tonnerre!” ejaculated his 
master, assuming an attitude of mock 
alarm. “ What desperadoes! I see 
that you are determined to make 
a convert of me. Well, bring the 
sword.” 

Pascal, pleased by his success, 
hurried off for it, and presently re- 
turned, bringing the object required, 
a light rapier of the best-tempered 
steel, in an embossed sheath. The 
gilt morocco belt, to which it was 
attached, buckled round his waist 
(but concealed by the folds of his 
long cloak), he took his departure. 

It was very dark, and the few 
lamps that the street could boast 
shed only a dim, flickering light 
around, One of these was directly 
opposite the door of his lodging. 
When he descended the stairs a man 
was standing beneath it, seemingly 
intent upon examining his watch, 
He turned at the noise, and glanced 
carelessly at M. Planchette, but 
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again rivetted his attention on the 
silver dial. 

“Hal” thought the Frenchman, 
suspiciously, “ can Pascal be right, 
after all? Will this fellow dog me 
through the streets? We will, see. 
I am prepared for him, come what 
may.” 

Passing ¢lose to the stranger, he 
detected a sinister scowl on that 
dark face, hidden though it was by 
the shadow of a large sombrero. 
Loosening the rapier in its scabbard, 
and bringing the hilt close to his 
grasp, he turned and walked rapidly 
up the street. A tobacconist’s shop 
was situated at the next corner. As 
he passed it a tall, muscular Spaniard, 
who was smoking a cigarette, and 
coquetting with a gisl im the door- 
way, stepped out and followed close 
behind him, not in a slow, lounging 
way, but with long, steady strides. 
Feeling dubious of the consequences 
of a too close proximity, and think- 
ing that in such a public place (there 
were quite a number of pedestrians. 
close by) the fellow might be suc 
cessfully avoided by slackening his. 
pace, M, Planchette did so, subsid- 
ing at last into a deliberate, measured, 
gait. It was soon evident, however, 
that he was. not destined to escape 
so easily from danger. The Spaniard 
came on with unrelaxed speed, and, 
when close enough, grasped him 
firmly by the shoulder. 

““What do you mean? Unhand 
me, ruffian !” cried Planchette, strug- 
gling to free himself. 

“Take your time, senor,” growled 
his assailant, in an accent of assumed 
anger. “Think you that when you 
wrong Pedro Velasquez it is so easy 
to thwart his vengeance ?” 

“T wrong you ?” said the French- 
man, dropping the hilt of his sword, 
and turning round. “Never! You 
mistake me for another, my good 
fellow ; I never saw your face before. 
Release me, I say.” 

“Holy St. Antony!” cried the 
villain, in a tone of affected horror. 
“ He pretends not to know the man 
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whom he has basely injured! Did 
I ever hear such brazen impu- 
dence ?” 

It was evident to Planchette that 
the Spaniard was desirous of picking 
a quarrel with him. He saw his 
danger, and strove to guard against 
it. A small crowd had now collected, 
attracted by curiosity, but one of the 
number (the same whom the attaché 
had seen beneath the street-lamp 
opposite his lodging), was there from 
a different motive. He was the 
accomplice of the ruffian in whose 
iron grasp the Frenchman was now 
vainly struggling. A butcher, who 
was foremost among the knot of 
spectators, seeing a chance of foul 
play being employed, sprang forward 
and collared this fellow as he was 
going to the aid of the other. 

“Hold!” said he; “what have 
you to do with the quarrel? One at 
a time, if you please.” 

“Tet me pass!” shouted the 
wearer of the sombrero, furiously. 
“He is my enemy too, and by alk 
the saints in the calendar he shall 
not escape me.” 

The burly butcher laughed deri- 
sively. The sympathies of the crowd 
were already enlisted in his favour, 
and, certain of the fact, he cared but 
little for the anger of his opponent. 
The quarrel waxed hotter, blows. 
were struck on both sides, and in 
another minute they were wrestling 
for the mastery. Meanwhile the 
struggle between M. Planchette and 
his muscular enemy continued. The 
former, unable to draw his rapier, 
attempted, but in vain, to grasp the 
handle of a poinard which was con- 
cealed in the Spaniard’s breast. 
Failing in this, he, nevertheless, 
succeeded in hampering Pedro’s 
efforts to draw it. His strength 
ebbed fast before the superior phy- 
sical activity of Velasquez, and, at 


- length, a vigorous blow laid him 


prostrate on the ground, with his 
enemy above him. 

“That for Don Carlos!” hissed 
the villain in his ear, drawing the 
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poinard, and, sure of his aim, with 
the rapidity of thought making a 
blow at his heart. 

Death would have been instan- 
taneous had he received it as in- 
tended, but luckily his left arm be- 
ing free, he raised it for protection ; 
and the sharp blade was buried in 
its quivering flesh, Before the assas- 
sin could repeat the attempt, he 
was hurled heavily forward, and Pas- 
cal, who had, suspicious of danger, 
followed M. Planchette, raised him 
to his feet. When they looked 
round after the confusion caused by 
this episode had somewhat subsided, 
both the assassins had made good 
their escape, by plunging into a net- 
work of dark and tortuous alleys 
through which it would be idle to 
attempt a pursuit. 

M. Planchette, pale from loss of 
blood (it was still flowing copiously), 
and leaning on his faithful valet’s 
arm, reached the lodgings of his 
friend Lepage. They found that 
gentleman, dressed in the extreme 
of fashion, and practising divers 
graceful antics before a large mirror 
in his bedroom. 

“What Planchette !” he exclaim- 
ed, pausing in his rehearsal to per- 
form a novel pirouette. “Got into 
a fracas in the street, eh? Bad work 
— bad work, old fellow! Sit in this 
easy-chair. Pascal, you run next 
door for the surgeon, who lives there 
—he’ll come in a twinkling. How 
did it happen? Never mind !—you 
can tell me presently.” 

M. Planchette’s servant hastened 
away, and returned with the assist- 
ance required, in the shape of a 
grave elderly personage, who carried 
a box of instruments under his arm. 
The wounded man’s arm was bared 
and examined. It was pronounced 
“a very favourable case,” and dressed 
accordingly, the surgeon being dis- 
missed with a liberal fee. Pascal 
was sent off, too, back to M. Plan- 
chette’s lodgings; and Lepage, 
broaching a bottle of wine, listened, 


while he sipped a glass, to his friend’s 
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recital of the imminent peril he had 
so providentially escaped. 

“Well, what do you intend to do 
about it ?” 

“Do!” said Planchette, while a 
small angry spot gathered on his 
pale cheek. “Do! This trifling 
wound will not prevent me from at- 
tending the Ambassador’s ball, and, 
should I see my enemy there, I will 
brand him as a coward, and an in- 
stigator of assassination, to his teeth ; 
aye, before the assembled rank and 
fashion of Madrid.” 

“And then?” queried Lepage, 
coolly, 

“1 do not understand you.” 

“Tf he should challenge you ?” 

“IT will meet him like a gentle- 
man. My right arm is untouched 
yet, thank God.” 

“ Peste!” said his more common- 
place friend, touching the corners of 
his black moustache. “ That is a 
queer way of getting satisfaction, 
offering yourself as a target for his 
pistol. A good shot he is, too, I 
hear; so I wouldn't advise you to 
try it.” 

“ Lepage,” said the other, angrily. 
“Do you doubt my courage ?” 

“Not I, faith,” answered the 
other, with a gay smile: “I rather 
have reason to remember it. Unless 
I mistake wofully, you inaugurated 
our mutual friendship by pinking me 
in a truly scientific style before the 
termination of our studies—eh ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Planchette ; “ but 
you must not attempt to dissuade 
me from this project.” 

“Certainly no:, mon ami,” re- 
sponded his fellow attaché, “ since 
you are determined on such a Quixo- 
tic proceeding. I would ask, how- 
ever, what will become of /@ delle 
Jnez should anything befal you ?” 

“ Do not mock me, Lepage,” said 
Planchette, seriously. ‘ You are 
well aware that Inez has never ac- 
knowledged any attachment for 
me.” 

“‘ That may be, but one can guess 
how the wind blows by her smiles 
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and blushes, notwithstanding her 
assumed indifference to your suit. 
Parbleu, 1 am not blind.” 

“Then you must see that it is 
near eleven, and therefore time to 
start.” 

Planchette, invigorated by a re 
freshing draught, and the prospect 
of meeting his mortal enemy face to 
face, was soon ready. It took the 
other some time to eomplete his 
final preparations, but they were at 
length comfortably ensconsed in the 
vehicle which Lepage had secured 
beforehand. As the Austrian Am- 
bassador’s residence was situated 
only two squares from the latter’s 
lodgings, they just alighted at the 
door when it struck eleven. From 
the arrangement of Planchette’s 
attire, no one would be apt to notice 
that he was wounded, and the calm 
determination visible on his hand- 
some face prevented any spasm, 
from the sharp pain that he really 
felt, from being observed. 

The two attachés ascended the 
marble steps arm-in-arm. A crash 
of music from the ball-room or- 
chestra saluted their ears as they 
reached the hall; servants in gorge- 
ous liveries flitted here and there 
through the capacious rooms and 
long galleries, and the numerous 
guests flocked up the broad stair- 
case in a continuous stream. Re- 
turning the various salutations which 
greeted their arrival, and after a mo- 
ment, passed before a mirror in a 
dressing-chamber, they made their 
appearance on the immediate scene 
of festivity. 

“ Lepage,” said Planchette, in a 
low voice, when they had entered, 
“if anything happens to-night, I 
wish you to be my second.” 

“Very good, mon ami. I will 
watch your progress through the 
ballroom, and make my bow to 
Don Carlos when necessary,” and so 
they parted. é 
M. Planchette’s sharp eyes search- 
ed the throng of guests on every 
side, but neither Donna Inez nor 
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his enemy appeared among them 
He therefore retired to a quiet cor- 
ner, and prepared for what was to 
follow. Leaning against a column, 
he surveyed the gay scene with a 
dull, inattentive eye. The flash of 
diamonds, the lovely women who 
floated past in the voluptuous dance, 
the thrilling strains of the band, 
now dying away into melting caden- 
ces and again rising into grandeur, 
the compliments, the witticisms 
heard on all sides, were unperceived 
by him. His mind was engaged on 
a matter of more importance, his 
ear attentive to the announcements 
which the servants at the door 
were making, continually heralding 
the entrance of other guests. In a 
pause of the music he suddenly 
heard the well-remembered names : 

“Don Antonio, and Donna Inez 
Carmena.” 

“ At last,” he muttered, hurrying 
forward to meet them. 

Inez, resplendent in a set of 
matchless diamonds, representing 
in themselves a fortune, came in, 
Jeaning on her father’s arm. She 
was dressed simply in white, but the 
transperant silk of which her dress 
was. composed floated round her 
beautiful form like a moonlight. M. 
Planchette bent in silent adoration 
before this bewitching deity, as he 
solicited her hand for the approach- 
ing dance. The Donna’s eyes sought - 
the ground before his too ardent 
gaze, and she trifled with her jewelled 
fan. Yes, she would accept the 
engagement, though—and the melt- 
ing dark eyes were raised shyly— 
though she had resolved not to 
dance to-night. This concession, 
and made in such a manner, elevated 
Planchette’s hopes to their zenith ; 
and he led her off with a rapture 
which he found it impossible to 
hide. Don Antonio, pleased to be 
relieved of his beloved charge from 
such a quarter (for he liked the hand- 
some attaché), sauntered off to one 
of the chess-rooms down stairs, to 
meet an opponent. As Planchette 
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was dancing, his friend Lepage 
passed close by. 

“ Don Carlos is in the building, 
I hear,” he whispered in a low tone, 
** but not yet in the ball-room. 

Planchétte felt the red spot of 
anger burning again on his cheek, 
but managed to conclude the final 
figure without attracting any obser- 
vation. As he conducted his part- 
ner to a seat within full view of the 
door, the servant there stationed 
announced in a loud voice, “ Don 
Carlos Mendoza;”’ and _ simulta- 
neously the smiling, treacherous face 
of his rival saluted his vision. Fault- 
lessly graceful in mien and magnifi- 
cently dressed, he entered the ball- 
room accompanied by his especial 
friend, a grim German baron and a 
notorious duellist. 

Pretending to be completely en- 
grossed by his fair companion’s con- 
versation, Planchette never looked 
directly at him; but, notwithstand- 
ing, had his attention fixed on the 
one determination. Presently he saw 
Lepage, who was on the opposite 
side of the room, edging over in his 
direction, and therefrom inferred 
that his enemy was approaching. 
He was not mistaken, for he soon 
heard his smooth, oily voice close 
beside him. 

“Donna Inez,” said he, passing 
abruptly before Planchette, “ I am 
delighted to see you here to-night, 
and so charming, too! Will you 
honour me with your hand in the 
dance following this ?” 

‘Then, pretending to have, at that 
moment, first observed the French 
attaché, he turned and bowed mock- 
ingly. Planchette narrowly escaped 
an inclination to strike him, and, 
collecting his utmost composure he 
glanced at him scornfully from head 
to foot ; such a volume of withering 
contempt as that look gave utterance 
to, would have annihilated a less 
polished courtier on the spot. But 
Don Carlos was not to be conquer- 
ed without a struggle. 

“Monsieur Planchette,” said he 
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in French, with a malignant sneer, 
“ Monsieur Planchette is pleased to 
be insulting !” ; 

“How dare you speak to me?” 
rejoined the Parisian, in a loud, clear 
tone which attracted the attention 
of all around them. “How dare 
you look a gentleman in the face, 
after your vile attempt to have me 
assassinated in the public streets, 
to-night ?” 

Don Carlos, whose dark face had 
assumed the hue of grey marble, 
advanced to seize him violently by 
the throat ; but Lepage interfered. 

“Stay, senor,” said he, quietly. 
“Tf you demand proper satisfaction 
from M. Planchette, you will, no 
doubt, get it; but your power is 
limited to that.” 

“Good !” said the furious noble, 
with an accent of diabolical hatred, 
as he fell back. “I will cleanse 
my name from the foul lie in his 
accursed blood !” And he plunged 
violently inte the crowd and disap- 
peared. 

The German baron’s massive pro- 
portions now came into view. 

“ Monsieur Lepage,” said he, with 
a grim smile, “am I to understand 
that you are this gentleman’s friend ? 
So—so; we will agree as to terms, 
IL hope. Iwill assume the respon 
sibility of arranging the matter for 
Don Carlos.” 

They both drew aside; and M. 
Planchette, pale but firm, and men- 
tally relieved by what had happened, 
turned his attention once more to 
the terrified Donna Inez. Before 
he could utter a dozen words in ex- 
planation, Lepage came up and took 
his arm. 

“It’s all settled!” he whispered. 
“To-morrow morning at seven, in 
a quiet spot outside the city. He 
selected pistols, so you have a good 
chance. Had you not better come 
off to my lodgings now, and have a 
sleep before the-meeting. 

M. Planchette acceded to the 
suggestion, and took leave of Donna 
Inez, 
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“‘ Should I survive,” said he, in a 
low, deep tone, “‘ may I hope ?” 

Her black eyes, suffused with the 
tears that she vainly tried to sup- 
press, gave a favourable reply. 

The young aftaché, in his friend’s 
luxurious drawing-room, penned two 
or three letters that night, and left 
directions to have them properly 
forwarded, in case a fatal issue 
should attend his contest on the 
morrow. He then lay down and 
slept soundly until the first gleams 
of daybreak, when Lepage appeared 
at his bedside to arouse him. 

It was almost half-past six by the 
time the two friends were ready to 
move to the scene of action. M. 
Lepage was provided with a brace 
of hair-triggers, and the other para- 
phernalia usually brought into requi- 
sition on such occasions ; and so, 
after taking a cup of hot coffee and 
lighting a weed each, they set out. 

The spot selected was an open 
meadow, about a mile from Madrid, 
and, on account of its favourable 
position, frequently used for the 
settlement of affairs of honour by 
the hot-blooded gallants of the 
Spanish capital. A small range of 
wooded hills sheltered it from the 
highway; and there, secure from 
public observation, the rivalry of 
M. Planchette and his enemy was 
finally settled. The Frenchmen 
were on the ground first, and after 
examining it with a critical eye, they 
stretched themselves on the green- 
sward to finish their cigars. Plan- 
chette talked of the coming contest 
with remarkable nonchalance, and re- 
newed his instructions to Lepage 
regarding the final settlement of his 
affairs if the fates should declare 
against him. Impatient at the de- 
lay, he frequently consulted his 
watch, and just as the hands signi- 
fied the hour, his opponent, accom- 
panied by the baron and a surgeon, 
appeared through a gap in the hills. 

*Punctual to our appointment, 
gentlemen, I hope you'll allow !” 
said the German, rubbing his hands 
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briskly. “ Just seven !—not a second 
more! M. Lepage, will you kindly 
step aside with me?” 

The attaché did so, and they 
walked apart. Don Carlos regarded 
his rival with a deadly scowl, and 
thrusting his two hands in his pock- 
ets, whistled with an affectation of 
indifference. Planchette measured 
him with a steady eye, and then 
turned his attention to the surgeon, 
who was arranging his instruments 
on the grass, 

“ All right, gentlemen !” said the 
baron, approaching, after his con- 
ference. The signal will be a white 
handkerchief, dropped by M. Le- 
page, both to fire simultaneously at 
fifteen paces. 

The men were placed in position 
by their respective seconds—the 
weapons, carefully loaded under the 
joint supervision of the latter, placed 
in their hands—and they were left 
alone, face to face. Before Lepage 
withdrew from the side of his princi- 
pal, he whispered— 

“Steady, now, Planchette! Look 
him straight in the eyes, and remem- 
ber Za belle Inez !” 

The young attaché nodded his 
thanks for the caution. His friend 
walked to his designated position, 
and drew out a linen handkerchief. 

“Make ready, gentlemen !” 

Both pistols were noiselessly raised 
to the proper level. Planchette, 
glancing along the shining barrel of 
his weapon, caught the malevolent 
eye of his rival glaring at him; but 
not a nerve quivered in response to 
that look of hatred, 

The white handkerchief dropped. 

They both fired at the same mo- 
ment, One flash and a sharp, clear 
report followed. Lepage rushed for- 
ward, and found his friend standing 
calm and unharmed ; but Don Car- 
los lay on the grass, with the medical 
man and the German baron bend- 
ing over him. Both the affachés ad- 
vanced, He was stretched on his 
back, with his mouth slightly con- 
torted, as if by a spasm of mortal 
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agony, and his eyes staring glassily 
at the blue sky overhead. The sur- 
geon tore open his clothes, revealing 
a wound on the left side, from which 
a sluggish stream of blood was 
oozing. ~ 

“Gentlemen, I regret to say that 
he is dead !” 

“Dead!” reiterated the German, 
in a state of stupefaction. 

“Yes! The ball has pierced his 
heart !” 

“You had a narrow escape,” said 
the baron, at last, to Planchette, 
after he had verified the surgeon’s 
assertion. ‘ Don Carlos was a care- 
ful shot, and he was determined to 
make you bite the dust. Poor 
fellow !” 

The two attachés turned away, and 
hastened back to Madrid. About 
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an hour later, a lumbering country 
cart, containing the remains of the 
unfortunate Don Carlos, wrapped in 
a cloak, and accompanied by his 
second, followed slowly in the same 
direction. The tragic termination of 
the duel soon spread through the 
city ; but when the complete facts 
were made known, public opinion 
was strongly biased in favour of the 
young Frenchman, M. Planchette, 
however, thought it desirable to re- 
turn to Paris until the excitement 
would blow over. It is almost su- 
perfluous to say that, on the occa- 
sion of his re-assuming his functions 
at the French Embassy in Madrid, 
his dreams of love were realised, and 
he was happily wedded to Donna 
Inez Carmena. 


MAY. 


I LEAN above the casement, and behold 

Lime and laburnum wet with glancing showers ; 

I breathe the freshness of moist garden mould, 
And dainty odours from cool drooping flowers. 
Mute birds sit peering from thatched cottage-eaves, 
Or, taking wing unto their favourite bowers, 
Scatter bright raindrops from green sparkling leaves. 
And yonder, happy as the summer hours, 

Beautiful Effie, with her curls of gold, 

Trips, singing praises of sweet floral May. 

I hear the bleating of the fleecy fold, 

Loud lowing of sleek kine ; and in my joy, 

The man is dwindled to a rosy boy, 

Laughing in chorus with the laughing day. 


R. C. F. HANNay. 











In the presence of death, how in- 
stinctively the hat is raised, and how 
naturally: the voice is hushed or 
lowered ! The very tread of the 
foot is muffled as with trembling awe 
we approach the place yet filled 
by the relics of some dear object— 
a place, alas! which presently will 
be vacant, and know him no more 
for ever, whilst he shall have passed 
away from the memories and the 
tongues of men. At whatever stage 
of existence it is that death makes 
its approach, it appears as a peculiar 
solemnity. When we see youth by 
one sharp, sudden calamity cut off, 
as an opening rose-bud too violently 
culled whilst its half-folded leaves 
have yet within them the unknown 
wealth of scent and beauty, and ere 
decay has dreamed of damping the 
freshness of the bloom—how often, 
when such is the case, do we mourn 
in blind and selfish ignorance. 
Whilst still the fatal blow is in- 
complete, our very life centres on 
that peculiar far-off look which we 
observe in the patient as we bend to 
discover, if we may, some definite 
word in the attempted articulation ; 
or, as we satisfy that yearning desire 
of his to be /ifted up, which is so 
strong in those who are sick unto 
death. We watch with unavailing 
tears, yet not, we trust, with alto- 
gether powerless or comfortless 
sympathy, the suffering which seems 
so long because it is so intense ; 
and then, when it has all ended in 
the still, silent calm that knows no 
life, what is there left but to say 
submissively, “Can I bring him back 
again? I shall go to him, but he 
shall not return to me.” Not in this 
world shall we meet again —not here, 
but “beyond the veil;” and it is 
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** Love’s limits are ample and great, and a spacious walk it hath, beset with thorns.” 







there that our love must seek the 
sympathy which we yearn after with 
the spirit that has been freed before 
us from the trammels of the body :— 


* And there 
him worthier to be oved.” 


Solomon says, “ Many. waters 
cannot quench love, neither can the 
floods drown it, for love is strong as 
death.” Is it presumptuous if we go 
further, and say that love is the con- 
queror over death? “The last 
enemy that shall be destroyed is 
death.” Or, as the Laureate puts 
the contest and its issue, in his 
exquisite sonnet :— 


“‘ What time the mighty moon was gather- 

ing light, 

Love paced the thymy plots of Paradise, 

And all about him rolled his lustrous 
eyes ; 

When, turning round a casia, full in 
view 

Death, walking all alone, beneath a yew, 

And talking to himself, first met his 
sight : 

‘You must begone,’ said Death, ‘ these 
walks are mine.’ p 

Love wept, and sped his sheeny vans 
for flight ; 

Yet ere he parted, said, ‘ This hour is 
thine ; 

Thou art the shadow of life ; :and as the 
tree 

Stands in the sun and shadows all be- 
neath, 

So in the light of great eternity 

Life eminent creates the shade of death ; 

The shadow passeth when the tree shall 
fall, 

But I shall reign for ever over all.’” 


“God is love,” and all human 
love is but a faint glimmering of the 
Divine. And that human love is 
the purest and grandest which most 
closely approximates to the all- 
embracing character of the love 
which is infinite. 
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At the outset of a short article 
having some pretensions to practical 
usefulness, it seemed expedient to 
bring before the reader very strongly 
the two ideas of death and Jove ; for 
the hospital visitor is called to exer- 
cise a ministry of affection to the 
afflicted and the dying. Love and 
death meet day by day, and hour by 
hour, at the humble bed-side, and in 
the stricken ward. 

There is one maxim that should 
be thoroughly enwrought into the 
mind of the visitor of the sick in our 
public places ; and that is—never to 
despair of any. No man is beyond 
the pale of sympathy, and however 
seemingly degraded, there is no 
knowing when he may not respond 
to its softening and elevating influ- 
ence. Scarcely in any mortal heart 
can the pre-eminent love of God be 
altogether extinct. It may be almost 
trampled out; and a dim flickering 
flame may be the only sign of its 
presence—but yet it is there. There 
are a thousand reasons from which 
it might appear that a man was 
utterly beyond reclaim and beyond 
appeal, The pressure of want and 
starvation—the despair of a character 
forfeited by one dishonest act, or by 
misadventure—the servile action of 
a weaker nature at the dictates of a 
stronger butmore wicked will,—these 
are some of the circumstances which 
suggest themselves as amongst those 
that may hide the truer and brighter 
side of a character of which chiefly 
the darker lines are presented. 

Unfortunately, many of us are 
more prone to detect evil in the 
good, than to discover the good that 
lurks among the evil. The snake in 
the grass strikes us more than the 
flower in the desert. It may seem 
a becoming thing to smile with con- 
temptuous pity over sorrows which 
we are too fastidious to attempt to 
alleviate—to gather up our garments 
lest the slightest touch should con- 
taminate the extremest hem—to 
curl the lip in the noble scorn of 
a self-imputed immaculateness—but 
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so to act betrays a forgetfulness of 
the Divine use of contrasts for pur- 
poses of education and the formation 
of character. How can the calm be 
known but through the storm—or 
how can the storm be measured but 
by the calm? Ifthe sun had never 
been seen, who could have imagined 
darkness ?—or if darkness had never 
been experienced, who could have 
formed the idea of light? God has 
in all things, whether mental, moral, 
or physical, so constituted us that 
our knowledge consists in the recog- 
nition of opposites. 

But, more closely and practically 
still, do the pharisaically good, or 
the superciliously indifferent, never 
think that, in the great round of 
human misery, often, too often, the 
main responsibility rests with those 
who curse with merciless tyranny the 
results which are their very own ; 
and who gaze on the vast chaos of 
apparently unmitigated and endless 
wretchedness in supreme uncon- 
sciousness that their own deeds have 
helped to cause it? 

To all men, but especially to the 
abandoned and depraved, suffering 
is, in God’s hands and by: His 
blessing, a softening and purifying 
agency ; and it is through the me- 
dium of suffering that some of the 
greatest blessings of a man’s life 
are attained. It would sometimes 
seem as if God allowed the devil so 
much of his own way—so much, and 
no more. The devil delights in the 
infliction of suffering —God dbes 
not. With an infinite sympathy, 
God wishes none of His creatures to 
be in pain, though He permits it as 
a wholesome part of their training. 
Surely He knows what is good for 
us ; and in spite of clouds, men may 
certainly believe that God loves them 
more — aye, immeasurably more— 
than they love themselves. 

Death, in the common accepta- 
tation of the word, makes us all 
equal. When the final dissolution 
takes place, and the new era of life 
opens before us, and when, through 
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Christian faith and hope, the possi- 
bility of an eternal and spiritual 
death is removed,—it is then, pre- 
eminently, that, by the force of the 
thorough perfecting of God’s love, 
all distinctions of rank are laid aside, 
and the genealogies of saved souls 
contract their differences, and ap- 
pear all as one and the same. But 
even before the actual approach of 
the great leveller, how willing we 
are to forget all old scores of com- 
plaint! Suddenly we learn to ap- 
preciate qualities the bare existence 
of which we had scarcely suspected. 
A thousand tender memories of 
dates long past crowd our recollec- 
tion. Our thoughts are rebuked 
except when they commend; our 
words are silenced but when they 
praise. Wherefore do we thus be- 


come generous to the dying; and 
wherefore do we reverence the dead ? 
Is it because the former are passing, 
and the latter have passed, beyond 
our reach ? or is it that, in the sight 


of a great force which we cannot 
withstand, we instinctively feel the 
insignificance of our differences and 
of ourselves? However much such 
questions, emotions, and tendencies 
may to some men seem mere drivel 
or sentiment, we more fondly trace 
in them a faint glimmering of the 
love of the child Jesus. 

In visiting the sick wards of a 
hospital, it would be well to remem- 
ber the words of Plutarch :—“ Should 
the body sue the mind before a 
court of judicature for due wages, it 
would be found that the mind would 
prove to have been a ruinous tenant 
to its landlord.” Too often, indeed, 
it is not physical sickness alone that 
has to be combated ; there is also 
necessary the delicate and difficult 
ministration to a “mind diseased.” 
Here it is love alone that can safely 
prompt or safely guide us. Patro- 
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approach the hospital patient. In 
the generality of cases, the patient 
has not had the advantages of edu- 
cation ; and it is for the visitor to 
weigh carefully the capabilities of 
each ; for every patient has an idio- 
syncrasy of his own, and must be 
treated as if he were alone in the 
ward, and alone in his claim on the 
good offices of the visitor. The in- 
discriminate distribution of tracts, 
which may be theoretical, polemical, 
or comminatory, is especially to be 
deprecated. The threats of the 
Gospel itself are not the strongest 
weapons of the Gospel; and the 
sick should particularly be subjected 
almost exclusively to a system of 
attraction. The Gospel—far exeel- 
lence, the Gospel of the hospital—is 
Love. Manifest sympathy — true, 
unflinching sympathy, a feeling truly 
with the sufferer—and you will find 
that such sympathy will rarely, if 
ever, miss the mark; it will go 
straight home. ‘True feeling, like a 
true word, has a power no pretence 
or affectation can carry. A man 
with broken limbs, or prostrate with 
fever, is no subject for argument, 
and is in no condition to be inte- 
rested in fine-spun theories. To 
him, his present suffering is a mo- 
nopoly ; and he may be injured irre- 
trievably by the injudicious temerity 
of a hard and narrow mind. There 
are some people, there are some 
hospital visitors, who are capable of 
only one idea at a time ; and even 
this idea is too often a deformed or 
perverted one. There is a preva- 
lent and fearful error amongst a 
certain class, which consists in the 
absolute conviction that nearly all— 
especially the lower orders—except 
a contracted circle of which they are 
the centre, are eternally and hope- 
lessly lost. The hard, and it is to 
be hoped well-meaning disciples of 


nising condescension, the affectatione«this school, frequently cause painful 


of superior knowledge, and an exag- 
gerated self-esteem, are, to say the 
least, not the most efficacious in- 
struments for good with which to 


relapses to promising patients ; and 
one of them, a lady, lately accele- 
rated the decease of a man whose 
very moments were dwindling to the 
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shortest span. Approaching the 
dying patient, in a cold, stern way, 
she asked, “ Do you know the mean- 
ing of the word grace?” Her voice 
had in it a ring of severity and ac- 
cusation. - The poor man looked 
up ; cold drops of perspiration stood 
upon his brow; he could not 
answer—he was too ill. Then she 
said, “ Do you know you are a lost 
man?” The poor fellow trembled 
perceptibly. She gave him a tract, 
and passed on to the next bed, 
where, and at the next, and the 
next, all round the ward, she re- 
peated, in its general features, the 
conduct she had adopted to the 
first, and whom, as we shall see in 
a moment, she positively £i//ed by 
her zeal without tact and know- 
ledge ; for a second lady visitor, ob- 
serving the seed of mischief which 
had been sown, and anxious to 
avert the evil which it threatened— 
the immediate death, namely, of the 
patient who had been so grievously 
startled—sat down beside him, and 
with a yearning look, sought to im- 
part peace to his few remaining 
moments. But it was too late. The 
excitement and the shock the poor 
fellow had experienced at being 
wakened from a state of doze or 
very light sleep to encounter such 
an address, brought on a violent 
shivering, under which he rapidly 
sunk and died. It is for the bene- 
volent reader to judge how far such 
visiting is likely to be beneficial. 
One effect in the ward is to make 
the patients feign a sleep from 
which they decline to be awakened. 

Direction of inquiry is a charac- 
teristic of the school of lady visitors 
of whom we are speaking ; and with 
them it is a common practice to 
begin their labour of love with the 
questions :— “ Have you a soul; 
and what state is it in?” Such 
questions when put in such a man- 
ner to a man suffering in body and 
out of tone mentally, are, to say the 
least, decidedly impertinent. Do 
such visitors ever challenge their own 
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claim to the possession of souls ; or 
of souls that are worth the owning— 
when they find themselves thus in- 
sulting a man when he is too much 
exhausted to retaliate or to defend 
himself; and when, for aught he 
knows, the lady inquisitor may be 
one of the main sources of that 
charity to which he is for the mo- 
ment indebted ? 

When a man—as we know was 
once the case with an omnibus con- 
ductor—is lying on a sick bed with 
a broken leg, and remembers his five 
little children at home, with scarce 
bread enough to eat—his wife hav- 
ing died just before he met with his 
accident—he is far from being in a 
fit state to enable him to bear up- 
braidings, and needs, rather, all the 
kind and gentle treatment that the 
lady visitors can give him. “Ah,” 
said he, “sometimes the good food 
I get here nearly chokes me when I 
think of my little ones at home.” 

Another case, and one in which 
true womanly love did its work, was 
that of a young sensitive creature 
suffering from a long illness, who 
had worked into such an agony of 
pity and anxiety that no reasoning 
would have been of the slightest 
avail to soothe her. Catching the 
hand of a lady who had visited her 
for some time, she said :—‘‘ Do you 
really feel for me, not coldly and in 
words, but in your heart? Oh, I 
believe you do. Ah, if you only 
knew the burning agony here,” lay- 
ing her hand on her heart ! Oh, the 
great white chains of death are 
round my wrists, and I feel like a 
prisoner doubly caged. I see them 
[her children] in want; they cry to 
me for bread, and die they must ; 
not go to the workhouse; no, I 
would rather seethem dead—dead— 
for they would be provided for. Oh, 
my utter helplessness! All night I 
lie awake, and through the dead- 
house I see all this.” Oh, what a 
look of complete and utter suffering 
was on that face! For a short time 
she remained with her lips sealed in 
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contemplation of the ghastly vision 
she had conjured up ; then sudden- 
ly on her strained and darkened 
mind a light seemed to break, and 
with a radiance of beauty on her 
pale features, she started up ex- 
claiming: “ ‘I have loved you with 
an everlasting love.’ Can Jesus feed 
my children ; and will He give them 
bread? He feeds the birds: He 
made the flowers to grow—will He 
feed my babes? ‘Glory to God in 
the highest ; on earth peace, good 
will to men.’ ‘ My peace I give you ; 

even so, Lord Jesus—but not the 
workhouse, not the workhouse!” 
She fell back exhausted ; but God 
heard her prayer, as every faithful 
prayer is heard ; and whilst the un- 
seen angels were bearing her soul 
away, her children were being cared 
for, as they have been ever since. 

In the same ward stood a young 
girl of little more than twenty years 
of age. She had been transferred from 
the Lock Hospital ; anda mark was 
on her check which neither years nor 
time shall ever efface. That girl's 
story was so pathetic, and yet so 
fearful, that its very telling would 
make one shiver.as with cold. Her 
first fault had been innocence ; her 
second desperation ; and now she 
stood a wreck of girlish beauty. She 
came close to the bed of the anxious 
and dying mother just referred to, 
heard her expiring cry, and saw her 
last struggle. 

“ Do you really believe,” she said, 
turning to the lady visitor, “ that 
there is forgiveness for such as I ?” 

“ Yes, surely there is: the blood 
of Jesus Christ cleanseth from aé// 
sins; not from a little, or from a 
part, but from a//.” 

Then the girl came close up, and 
looking into the lady’s face, said, 
almost fiercely :—“ Do you speak 
the truth—don’t you despise me ?” , 
“ Despise you, dear,” broke from 


her lips, as drawing the now con- 
vulsively weeping girl towards her, 
she repeated :—“ Despise you, no! 
I, too, am a sinner.” 
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* But not such as I,” she sobbed 
out. “ If you only knew, you would 
love, or rather pity me. Can I believe 
my eyes, and that a lady like you can 
let me touch you—can bear me in 
your presence? Can I be lost for 
ever? Is this really true, that you 
do not hate me? Oh, my lady, do 
not curse me: but it seemed better 
than life—the bridge—the muddy 
water — Oh, I shudder — I should 
have been — where? God only 
knows—when I stood there some- 
thing stopped me—it was a star, 
and I thought it was God’s eye ; 
and then I had not courage—and 
now what am I to do? Live # 
down, live ## down!—be shunned 
by women and sneered at by men ! 
Oh, Heaven, protect me !” and she 
sunk down, clasping the knees of 
the woman who appeared to her a 
woman indeed. 

One of the most anite adjuncts 


to a hospital is an efficient and su- 


perior head-nurse, or sister. The 
very atmosphere is affected by the 
prevailing spirit. A lady here is 
most invaluable: her influence is 
so great, and her refinement and 
education are of so much importance 
to the successful treatment of the 
different classes that necessarily 
come under her care. We are not 
now alluding toa sisterhood ; but to 
paid lady nurses, for whom an open- 
ing has recently ‘offered itself, ‘The 
field for work is large, and in itself 
demands an especial devotion. The 
Governesses’ Institutions are over- 
stocked, and work for gentlewomen 
is extremely scarce. In continuance 
of that suggestion, we would add 
that ladies can be trained at the 
London Hospital for nursing, and 
when the time of probation is con- 
cluded, they can easily procure ap- 
pointments. The only difficulty is 
in the raising of the salaries, and 
when that is done, the objectionable 
system of gratuitous nursés is at 
once removed. If this observation 
seem a harsh one, let it be remem- 
bered that under this system, women 
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of independent means monopolise 
such places as could be filled by 
needy gentlewomen—and this is un- 
advisable. Let ladies, if they really 
will to do work for Christ, attend 
the hospitals as lady visitors. There 
is no fear of work of the kind 
failing in our great city; and the 
department is as yet poorly supplied 
with labourers. Nursing by means 
of a sisterhood has been defended 
on the score of economy ; but it is 
a great error to think such a system 
leads to any saving of expense. The 
experience of those who have taken 
the trouble to go carefully into the 
question, forces to the conclusion 
that the system of unpaid nurses 
leads to increase of expenses, and 
not to diminution. The hospitals 
which are nursed by sisterhoods ex- 
pend more than those which pay a// 
their nurses. Besides this one finan- 
cial objection, there are many others 
of equal validity, which it is not wise 
or necessary to discuss at present. 


But the paid lady-nursing system is 
one to be highly recommended, not 
only for its value to the institutions 
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which adopt it, but also because it 
opens up so many excellent oppor- 
tunities for women of gentle birth 
to earn their bread. 

In conclusion, we would urge the 
great need which exists in London 
hospitals for lady visitors. Did but 
our English wives and daughters 
know how much can be done by 
devoting a few hours weekly to visit- 
ing sick wards, they would be more 
willing to resign a part of their sel- 
fish or personal pleasure. To this 
purpose it would be little to take one 
afternoon from the Park, and one 
other from the Botanic Gardens. 

Yet how many heads might be 
lightened, and how many sorrows 
alleviated, if such a proportion of 
time were devoted to the service of 
God in this manner! Even a smile 
has its weight and value ; and every 
expression, whether by word or 
deed, of kindness and sympathy, is 
proportionably influential in lessen- 
ing the overwhelming sum of human 
misery. 

S. D. M. 











January had come, and with it 
keen, biting winds, that howled 
through the bare boughs of the 
elm-trees round Rumbleton Hall. 
Cold, bleak, and ice-bound appear- 
ed the whole aspect of external 
nature, rendering so much the more 
welcome the closely-drawn curtains 
and the blazing fire of the old 
library, which had now become my 
constant haunt. No company I 
saw, but lived in the world of lite- 
rature, still and solitary, were it not 
for the bright visions of my fancy 
and the sweet counsellings of hope. 
Occasionally I varied the quiet 
course of my life by a morning’s 
gallop over the heath, which lay 
through the village, or by a brisk 
drive in my gig to some neighbour- 
ing town : but the greater part of my 
time was spent in the temple of Isis, 
whither the glorious summons of 
knowledge, or the yet more potent 
spell of metaphysical speculation, 
urged me with irresistible force. 

How was that? Had I resigned 
all thoughts of the maiden for whose 
sake I had repelled the advances of 
Clara ; or had some mysterious pre- 
sentiment of a coming evil invested 
the precincts of Rumbleton Hall 
with an attraction too sacred to be 
unheeded? To the first of these 
suppositions the exquisite pulsations 
of my heart, when I allowed myself 
to meditate upon the future, gave an 
emphatic negative : to the second I 
am unable to reply. 
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CHAPTER I 


A REVEILLEE IS BEATEN IN THE EARS OF MARTIN DAWES. 
















Lad. 


Ever since my cousin’s proposal 
at the Devil’s Tryst, I had found 
myself an unwelcome visitor at Mr. 
Viking’s house: and when the 
family returned from Rickerston, 
where they had been staying with 
Charles, I was treated in so ex- 
tremely indifferent a fashion that I 
had felt myself compelled to desist 
from calling on my uncle. Lily, I 
need hardly say, had neither scot 
nor lot in this: indeed, I felt amply 
indemnified for all supercilious treat- 
ment on the part of Mr. Viking and 
his family, by observing the mingled 
grace and sweetness by which she 
endeavoured to lessen the vexation 
I experienced. Day by day we 
had seemed to be drawn closer and 
closer together, and, thanks to 
Clara’s indignant coldness and her 
mother’s undisguised aversion, I had 
found frequent opportunities of en- 
joying Lily’s society. We had 
walked out, chatted, and played 
chess together, and at each fresh 
interview I had discerned new 
evidence of the high and noble 
charms which existed beneath Lily’s 
winning exterior. Singularly attrac- 
tive in her countenance and person, 
she united to thisa mind of no com- 
mon mould ; a soul keenly alive to 
the utterances of beauty, whether 
material or spiritual. Her pride was 


that of chivalry —an_ instinctive 
shrinking from aught petty or mean ; 
her anger was the lofty indignation 
of a noble mind, free from taint of 
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mére malice or revenge: her sym- 
pathy was the benignant outpouring 
of a nature so exquisitely kind and 
gentle, that in its presence pain ceased 
to afflict, or sorrow to lament: her 
love—but ah! what words can ex- 
press its poetry, its tenderness, its 
purity, its depths, the music of its 
whispers, the ineffable charm of each 
glance that avowed it? This I say 
in anticipation, for up to this time no 
declaration of the passion which pos- 
sessed me had passed my lips.’ We 
both of us seemed content with 
each other’s presence, and we satis- 
fied the prompting of our hearts 
by the mute eloquence of our 
eyes; for I could not hide from 
myself that I had succeeded in 
awakening in Lily’s bosom emotions 
of a nature similar to those which 
occupied my own. The lively in- 
terest that she displayed in all my 
plans and actions; the warm en- 
thusiasm with which she seconded 
the promptings of my ambition ; the 
tender counsel which she gave me 
in all cases of doubt,—these things 
produced in me a conviction that 
seemed to bathe the vista of futurity 
in a flood of glorious iridescence. 

Nor in thus describing Lily, 
must I omit to mention that her in- 
tellect was of a high order, and that 
her stock of information was varied 
and profound. This, however, was 
not to be discovered by any os- 
tentatious display of learning, or 
by her taking part in the active 
discussion of subjects suited to the 
masculine mind ; but by the intel- 
ligent interest with which she listen- 
ed to the conversation around her, 
and by the acute inquiries which she 
would make for the purpose of more 
fully comprehending the subject that 
was mentioned. 

Thus we had lived, and talked, and 
loved, until, as I began to think 
seriously of proposing, I had found 
my interviews with Lily suddenly 
cut short by the forced cessation of 
my visits. to my uncle’s house. Nor 
could much be done in the way of 
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chance rencontres, seeing that Lily 
was usually accompanied by my 
aunt, or by Clara, when out walking ; 
while as for clandestine meetings, 
we were not upon sufficiently inti- 
mate, or perhaps I should say unre- 
served terms, to arrange them, even 
supposing that we should have been 
willing to have adopted a course so 
apparently timid. Our communica- 
tions were accordingly reduced to 
bows and other formal greetings 
when leaving church on Sundays, 
and to an occasional brief chat at 
the parsonage, where Mrs. Sillibus 
sometimes invited Lily, who was one 
of her favourites. Under these cir- 
cumstances I delayed proposing, 
and while waiting fgr a more favour- 
able conjuncture of events, endea- 
voured to amuse myself in the 
Temple of Isis, as before mentioned. 

I am not blind to the fact that 
perhaps my notion of Lily’s engage- 
ment to Charles Viking had some- 
thing to do with my reticence. Not 
that I thought for one moment that 
she loved him, but my aunt having 
distinctly stated that the cousins 
were virtually engaged, I could not 
help suspecting the existence of some 
obstacle which would prevent Lily 
from accepting me. It may seem 
strange that I did not ask Lily to 
disclose the real facts of the case, 
but so it was. I procrastinated with 
the matter, dreading an unwelcome 
reply too much to nsk obtaining it ; 
and ere § had fully resolved to learn 
the whole truth, the opportunity of 
doing so had disappeared. 

One evening I sat, as usual, in 
the old library, half watching the 
flickering firelight, as it gleamed fit- 
fully on those parts of the room 
which were shaded by the lamp, and 
half occupied in perusing an odd 
volume of the Rambler. The deep 
silence of the chamber within was 
augmented by the wild howling of 
the wind without, and its influence 
seconded that of the dim light, and 
of the noble, yet tender, words uporm 
which my eyes were fixed, in arous- 
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ing whatever of imagination and love 
that my soul possessed. At length 
I laid the book upon the table, and 
wheeling my chair round so as to 
confront the fire, I gave reins to my 
fancy, and plunged into the universe 
of dreams. 

Bright were they—the offspring 
of love and ambition. The sweet 
melody of a communing soul, and 
the glorious blare of Fame’s trumpet, 
reverberated softly through my heart, 
or beat joyously through my ears. 
I pictured myself the source of 
pride to the philosopher, of envy to 
the statesman, of idolatry to the 
populace, and in the midst of these 
triumphs, and outshining them all, 
I conjured up the bright smile of 
her I loved. The blessings of the 
poor and afflicted, and the praises of 
the just, seemed to follow my foot- 
steps. 

* . * . 

The knock was repeated, and 
having exclaimed, “Come in!” I 
turned round to see my visitor. It 
was Ned Harner, who, with an air of 
no little importance, and some mys- 
tery, advanced towards me, saying— 

“ If you please, sir, I’ve been so 
bold as to make a promise in your 
name.” 

“Well, Ned, to whom did you 
make the promise, and of what does 
it consist ?” 

“« The long and short of the story’s 
this, sir. You know I’m on very 
intimate terms with Mr. Dawes, the 
surgeon-barber. Well, now, in my 
ways of looking at things, a man, 
and, least of all a surgeon-barber— 
(I mention them in particular, sir, 
cos’ they run so much to surface)— 
ain’t on intimate terms with some- 
body else unless he consults him in 
cases of plexity. So you see, sir, I 
wasn’t very much surprised when 
Martin comes, this evening, to me 
and gives me a ’plexity to consider. 
It's about his daughter, Elsie, that 
used to play with you, sir. It seems 
as how there’s some gentleman from 
London paying attentions to her— 
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not but what they may be perfectly 
proper—for, as the Catechism says, 
‘keep our tongues from evil-speak- 
ing, lying, and slandering,’ — yet 
Martin doesn’t feel quite easy in his 
mind, and wants to talk the matter 
over with you, sir; so I’ve promised 
him you'll do it.” 

Here Ned paused for breath, and 
I took advantage of the opportunity 
to ask— 

“‘Ts Mr. Dawes here, then ?” 

“ Yes, sir: he’s down-stairs.” 

“ Show him up, and I will do what 
T can to assist him in the matter. You 
were quite right to make the pro- 
mise you did,” 

Ned accordingly left the room, 
and in a few minutes returned, 
ushering in the little barber. Mar- 
tin presented a somewhat amusing 
spectacle, his not very slim form 
being enveloped in a ponderous 
array of coats and comforters, which 
the prudent hands of Elsie had so 
carefully wrapped round him that 
he had not ventured to remove them, 
for fear of being unable to fasten 
them again. ‘The consequence was, 
that it became a somewhat difficult 
matter to move with that dignity 
and portly airiness which so charac- 
terised the walk of Mr. Dawes ; and 
the consciousness of this inability 
much embarrassed him. Seeing, 
however, that beneath his would-be 
gallant bearing there lurked a shade 
of sorrow and anxiety, I endeavoured 
to reassure him, and bade him take 
a seat. Ned was then about to re- 
tire, but the barber begged that I 
would allow him to remain; a re- 
quest to which I readily acceded. 

“ Now, Mr. Dawes,” said I, “ it 
seems that you wish to consult me 
about something, and I shall be de- 
lighted to give you my opinion.” 

“Thank you, sir,” replied Martin. 
“T felt sure you would deal kindly 
with me, for the sake of old times. 
The fact is, I want to ask you what 
is best to be done with Elsie ?” 

“What is it that makes you 


anxious about her ?” 
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“Why, sir, you know Mr. Little- 
more ?” 

“¥en.” 

“Well, ever since he first visited 
Merringham, last autumn, Elsie’s 
not been the same as she was. In- 
deed, of late she’s got so silent, and 
likes so much to sit by herself for 
hours together, that I can’t help 
thinking there’s something very un- 
usual on her mind,” 

“Has she ever spoken to you of 
anything strange that has lately oc- 
curred ?” 

“No; but whenever she talks 
now she makes me sad. Her voice 
was always soft and pleasant; but 
now it sounds sweet and dreamy- 
like, and reminds me of my dear 
wife’s voice before she died.” 

Here Martin faltered ; and having 
waited a moment for him to recover 
himself, I said— 

“ But what makes you connect 
this change with Mr. Littlemore’s 
visit to Merringham ?” 

“Oh, that’s Ned suggestion : he’s 
more of a philosopher than I am; 
and when I told him about Elsie, 
he soon said he knew what the 
matter was.—Here, Ned, tell Mr. 
Arcles how you came to fix on Mr. 
Littlemore as the enchanter who has 
cast a spell on Elsie.” 

Ned, thus appealed to, gave a 
premonitory cough, and exclaimed — 
“Why, sir, it’s the simplest matter out. 
It’s a long while since I left off wear- 
ing blinkers ; and when I saw Mr. 
Littlemore and Miss Elsie at the 
pic-nic, it didn’t take much to tell 
me that their eyes were speaking 
a good deal more than their tongues. 
So when Martin told me how Elsie 
was changed, I asked him whether 
she ever spoke of Mr. Littlemore. 
He said “No;” and then I asked 
him if 4e ever spoke of him, and 
how Elsie listened when he did so. 
To this he replied that he did some- 
times speak of Mr. Littlemore ; and 
now I had mentioned it, he remem- 
bered that Elsie always seemed 
very much interested in the conver- 
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sation. ‘Then,’ says IT, ‘ Martin, 
have a care. Does this Mr. Little- 
more ever come to your house ?’ 
‘Oh, yes !’ says he; ‘every time he 
visits Merringham he comes for me 
to shave him ; and says he wouldn’t 
feel satisfied if he went away with- 
out experiencing the almost magical 
certainty and ease of my touch,’ I 
thinks over this a minute, and then 
I says—‘ Martin, there’s more in 
those visits than aeasy shave. Your 
razor cuts the beard, but Elsie’s 
eyes pierce the heart. If I was you, 
I should look out for shying and 
bolting.’ So when I told him that, 
he determined to come to you, sir.” 

This narration intzrested me, as I 
entertained a great liking for the 
little barber and his daughter, both 
of whom were so closely associated 
with my early recollections, I ac- 
cordingly considered the matter for 
a moment, and then asked— 

“ Under what circumstances, Mr. 
Dawes, did Mr. Littlemore first see 
your daughter, since she has grown 
up? Iremember well enough the 
occasion of his seeing her when she 
was still a child.” 

“Why,” returned Martin, “he 
and Mr. Charles Viking came to my 
house ; and while we were talking, 
Elsie, who was in the garden, began 
to play on her guitar and sing; so 
I just took them down the little 
lane, and they looked over the 
hedge, and saw her sitting under 
the walnut-tree.” 

“Hm ! and did she see them ?” 

“Yes: that is, she saw Mr. Lit- 
tlemore fora moment; but he im- 
mediately walked away, and getting 
on his horse, rode off, saying that 
he and Mr. Viking would be late 
for dinner if they didn’t make 
haste.” 

“ Does Elsie ever go to the wal- 
nut-tree now and play there ?” 

“Oh, yes ! whenever the weather 
will allow to do so, she generally 
contrives to go there.” 

“Then you may depend upon it 
that Ned is right as to love for Mr, 
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Littlemore being the cause of the 
change which you say you have ob- 
served in her.” 

“Tf that’s the case, sir, what had 
I better do?” 

“Well, it may happen that Mr. 
Littlemore in his turn is in love with 
Elsie.” 

The little barber’s eyes brightened. 
“To be sure, sir. And now I think 
of it, the last time he was being 
shaved I was telling him about the 
chair, and how I once kept a mad 
dog off when it—that’s the dog— 
was going to bite Elsie and me. No 
sooner did he hear me say so than 
he replied in a noble tone of voice, 
“ Then that chair ought to be worth 
more to you, Mr. Dawes, than all 
therest ofyour furniture put together. 
Yes, he must be attracted by Elsie ; 
and who knows but what we’ll have 
a fine wedding in Merringham soon ? 
Only think ! and then, as Mr. Little- 
more’s a great man in London, I’m 
told, perhaps he’ll get me appointed 
surgeon-barber at the court. Ah! 
would that my poor deary were alive 
to see it !” 

I was sorry to tarnish the gilt of 
such brightanticipations ; but! said— 
“ Not so fast, Mr. Dawes. Such an 
ending may not be in accordance 
with Mr. Littlemore’s intentions, 
even supposing that he is in love 
with your daughter.” 

“Pray, sir; what mean you ?” 

“IT mean that London gentlemen 
do not generally come to country 
villages for wives.” 

“ Ay, that’s it !” exclaimed Ned 
Harner. “I had my notions, but I 
thought it would be best for Master 
Richard to give you the hint.” 

Martin sat looking silently and 
disconsolately at Ned and myself. 

“ Elsie !—my Elsie !—not a wife / 
Why—youdon’tsuppose he'd be such 
a villain as——” and here he stop- 
ped suddenly, not trusting himself 
to speak further. 

“ Nay,” I replied ; “ you mustn’t 
take this alternative for certain, any 
more than the other. I only men- 
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tioned these things in order that, 
having all the possibilities of the 
case before you, you may act in the 
manner best calculated to promote 
the happiness both of your daughter 
and of yourself.” 

“ Well, but, sir, what do yaw think 
of the probabilities of the matter ?” 

“I can hardly say. My acquain- 
tance with Mr. Littlemore is but 
slight ; yet as far as that knowledge 
goes, I should feel disposed to credit 
him with honest motives. At the 
same time, I am afraid he is of too 
thoughtless aframe of mind to pay 
much attention to the consequences 
of his actions; and it is on that 
account I bid you beware. I hardly 
think it probable that he intends 
coolly to deceive Elsie, and yet it 
seems still less likely that he pur- 
poses marriage. You are, of course, 
aware that Mr. Littlemore is a gen- 
tleman of great reputation at the bar, 
and has fair prospects of rising to 
some eminent position ?” 

“ Well, sir,” exclaimed Martin, with 
some heat,—‘‘and do you imagine 
that he would lower himself by 
marrying my daughter. It is true 
that she has no large portion to boast 
of ; but then she has that which is 
far superior. She has the most 
beautiful face and figure in Christen- 
dom ; the voice of a fairy, and the 
temper of an angel; while as for 
her family, the whole country will 
tell her that her father occupies the 
highest rank in his profession,” 

I hastened to appease his growing 
choler. “ Perfectly true, my dear 
Mr. Dawes, but then you must re- 
collect that society is very often wil- 
fully blind to the elevated position 
occupied by ability without for- 
tune ; and knowing this to be the 
case, such a consideration must 
form an element in our calcula- 
tions.” 

“Yes, I see that. And what do 
you advise me to do in the matter ?” 

“ Well, I think you had better get 
Elsie to tell you all that has occurred, 
If Mr, Littlemore has spoken of love 
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to her, you ought to take the earliest 
possible opportunity of coming to 
an understanding with him. If his 
intentions are honourable, well and 
good : if, on the contrary, he avoids 
any explicit statement of his pur- 
poses, you must at once forbid Elsie 
to see him again. In any case, 
point out to her that she should give 
great heed to her words and actions, 
This, Mr. Dawes, seems to me the 
best course for you to pursue.” 

“T’m sure I’m very much obliged 
to you, sir; but, really, I think Mr. 
Littlemore is to be trusted. Why, to 
hear the polite and respectful way in 
which he speaks to me, and to wit- 
ness the interest he takes in the 
arrangements of my surgery, as I 
call it, is quite sufficient to show 
that he’s agentleman. What do you 
say, Ned ?” 

Mr. Harner, thus called upon for 
an opinion, drew himself up in his 
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chair, and, running his fingers 
through his somewhat wiry locks, 
he replied— 

“ Well, I shouldn’t ha’ had no fear 
about him if it weren’t for the last 
time he were here—in November, I 
think. I met him walking up the 
avenue along with parson Charles, 
and I heard him say how, if he had 
the Hall, he’d cut the elms down, 
and so turn a pretty penny, I 
didn’t say nothing at the time, but I 
couldn’t help thinking—for you 
know I’m a bit of a philosopher— 
that he who don’t care for the old 
associations of one family won’t mind 
much for the honour of another. 
That’s my say.” 

“ Well, well, I’ll think over it all,” 
said Martin Dawes, rising. “I’m your 
honour’s very obliged servant ;” and 
with a profound bow, intended to be 
at once graceful and dignified, the 
worthy little man retired. 


CHAPTER II. 


AN ECHO OF THE REVEILLEE, 


THAT same evening Elsie, like my- 
self, sat by the fireside and mused. 
Her father had gone out, saying 
that he should be some little time 
absent, so she was free to indulge in 
her favourite luxury of sitting with- 
out any light, save that which pro- 
ceeded from the burning coals. 

Her thoughts, as may be supposed, 
were chiefly concerned with Mr. 
Littlemore. Frequently had they 
seen each other since their meeting 
at the Devil’s Tryst, and every in- 
terview seemed but to deepen Elsie’s 
fascination. ‘The young barrister’s 
noble figure and handsome counte- 
nance were eminently calculated to 
strike the imagination of one who 
had hitherto seen none other than 
village Apollos, while his urbanity, 
his cultivated intellect, and his un- 
ruffled temper, served to render the 
impression more stable by widening 
its foundation. In fact, to Elsie’s 
mind, she had met with her deau- 
ideal, and, overwhelmed with ecstasy 


at the thought that he loved her, she 
saw naught before her but the rosiest 
of existences. 

One thing, though, caused her 
much trouble, Littlemore had exact- 
ed from her a promise that she would 
keep her father in ignorance of their 
engagement, until such time as: he 
should see fit to let it be known ; 
and this diminution of the confidence 
which had always subsisted between 
herself and her parent was the source 
of no little discomfort to her pure 
soul. She felt a sensation almost of 
guilt in thus, as it were, deceiving 
one from whom she had hitherto hid- 
den nothing ; and ardently she long- 
ed for the glad signal of disclosure. 
At the same time she reposed the 
most implicit trust in her lover, and 
felt assured that the course which he 
recommended would prove to have 
been the most proper and the best. 

These matters she mused over as 
she watched the merry flames, and 
she was busily engaged in construct- 
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ing the most elegant and fairy-like 
of air-castles, when in the distance, 
outside the house, she heard the 
tuneful notes of the guard’s horn, 
as the evening coach came rattling 
into the village. In a few moments 
a rumbling of wheels and a scurry of 
hoofs announced that it was passing 
the barber’s door, and in another 
minute the sounds had died away. 
Scarcely, however, had _ Elsie’s 
thoughts reverted again to the plea- 
sant subject which had occupied 
them previous to the interruption, 
when a knock came at the outer 
door. Upon going to ascertain what 
this might be, Elsie found a boy 
from the neighbouring “ Lion and 
Lamb,” who had come to give her 
a letter, which he said the guard of 
the coach had brought from London. 

Why did Elsie’s voice tremble as 
she thanked the boy?—and why 
did her hand shake as she lit the 
candle ? 


Hastily was the cover of the letter 
removed. Its contents were these— 


**My DeEAREsT ELste,—How ‘ weary, 
flat, stale, and unprofitable’ writing seems 
when compared with the delights of a per- 
sonal interview! I actually feel indignant 
with this paper and ink when I think of 
the boorish indifference with which they 
will encounter the inquiring gaze of your 
bright eyes. I know, of course, that you 
will at once say, ‘Why don’t you come, 
then, in propria persona ?’-—but unhappily 
I have too complete an answer to the ques- 
tion. The fact is, Elsie, that I am en- 
gaged in a very important case, which ren- 
ders it imperatively necessary that I should 
at once start for York, and remain there 
some weeks. I cannot, therefore, visit 
Merringham on Saturday, as I intended to 
have done, and I must endeavour to content 
myself in this sorry fashion for my dis- 
appointment. 

‘Elsie, darling, you little know the 
change which has come over me since we 
attended that delicious confessional at the 
Devil’s Tryst! Formerly, when I was ab- 
sent from you, I lived a moody, wretched, 
desponding life; now I have the sweetest 
of thoughts to console me—the knowledge 
that I am beloved by you. To you I owe 
the happiness of the present—with you I 
look forward to enjoy the future. When I 
return from York, T hope and trust that 
fortune will have so far favoured me as to 
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render it possible for us to be united, never 
again to separate. I dread, Elsie, to dwell 
too much on so bright an anticipation, lest 
some unforeseen accident should occur to 
disturb my plans ; but rest assured, darling, 
that my utmost efforts shall be employed 
to carry them out. 

‘* Continue to speak not a word of this. 
I will let you know when I return, and 
will then tell you what I purpose doing. — 

** Yours eternally, 
‘* THomMas LITTLEMORE.” 


I know not how many times this 
letter was re-perused ere Elsie fell 
to musing once more. She cer- 
tainly could have passed a most 
rigid examination as to its contents ; 
nor would she have failed in re- 
peating it verbatim et literatim. And, 
if I be not violating too many of 
Cupid’s secrets, I dare to say (in 
the softest of whispers) that the ab- 
surdly passive and unfeeling letter 
received many a caress from the 
sweetest of lips ere it stoically re- 
posed in the neighbourhood of a 
heart palpitating with joy. 

It was a trial of Elsie’s fortitude 
to learn that she could not see her 
lover for some weeks ; but beneath 
the tender and sweetly-dependent 
exterior of the maiden’s character 
there lurked a fund of reason and 
endurance which grew with every 
occasion that required its exercise. 
Given to dreaming, as she was, no 
domestic duty remained neglected ; 
and her fancy served but to lend a 
charm to her industry. Imagir ation 
is not without the beauty of utility : 
it is intended, inter alia, to sub- 
serve the noble purpose of preserv- 
ing our minds free from the level 
ling and debasing effects of petty 
cares and sordid anxieties. Your 
thrifty housewife, as such, is an ex 
cellent—nay, an invaluable piece of 
furniture ; butin any other capacity 
she is not. only useless, but posi- 
tively noxious, unless she bring to 
the cooking of joints, and the se- 
curing of shirt-buttons, a soul which 
estimates such operations at their 
just importance, and has powers in 
reserve for whatever is high and 
noble. Once learn to look upon 
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Fancy—or, as some people term it, 
Romance—as a source of mental 
weakness, a dissipator of the prac- 
tical energy of life, and in banish- 
ing it you also shut out the possi- 
bility of becoming aught but a dull 
and gross machine. 

Why is this? For the simplest of 
reasons. Ere we can attain to 
Goodness, Virtue, Piety, Love ; ere 
we can taste the delights of exist- 
ence ; ere we can enjoy the bright 
visions of Art or the sublime truths 
of Science ; ere we can breathe the 
divine atmosphere which encircles 
the ineffable mysteries of Cosmos 
and the Soul,—ere we can do 
aught of these, there must be some 
medium of intercourse between ob- 
jects so glorious and ourselves, 
There must be a means of ap- 
proach; and this consists in the 
Love of Beauty, by which alone we 
are led to grasp at the things I have 
mentioned. Let, then, the Fancy, 
the zsthetic faculty of our being, 
lie neglected and repressed, and 
pitiful is the progress which we 
make in the development of our 
spiritual nature. 

Unconsciously actuated by these 
principles, Elsie tempered her dis- 
appointment with trust and hope. 
Then, knowing that her father must 
soon return, she commenced to busy 
herself in the task of preparing 
supper. Speedily, with the whitest 
of cloths, was the table covered: 
brightly shone the pewter plates 
which Elsie counted amongst the 
earliest of her childish memories : 
goodly store of bread and cheese, 
hunger-inciters, appeared ; and sim- 
mered on the fire Martin’s acme of 
potations, mulled ale. 

Scarcely were the preparations 
complete, when a well-known knock 
fell upon the fair Hebe’s ears. With 
step of fawn she hastened through 
the little parlour and the many por- 
talled shop; and, on opening the 
outer door, a gust of wind and snow 
thrust her back, forcing its way in 
with unnecessary violence, as if it 


were sorely tempted by the cheerful 
glimmer of the kitchen fire beyond. 
Elsie, however, cared little for so 
cold and rough a greeting, as she 
saw her father’s form emerge from 
the storm and enter the house. Her 
love-tenanted heart beat gaily: she 
closed the door, and threw her arms 
round the little barber’s neck, kiss- 
ing him tenderly, and exclaiming,— 

** Why, how cold you are, father ! 
It almost seems as though the sky 
was determined not to let you play 
truant, and pelted you home with 
snowballs. Come along, naughty 
sir, and let me take off your coat 
and comforter: then you shall sit in 
your chair by the fire and tell me all 
your adventures.” 

“ Humph !” was the only reply 
Martin made, as he suffered her to 
disembarrass him of his outer gar- 
ments. 

“Well, sir! Haven’t you got any- 
thing to say to me?” said Elsie, in 
the archest of tones. ‘ Perhaps it 
wouldn’t be too much if I were to 
ask for a kiss !” 

Her father, taking her head be- 
tween his hands, gently touched her 
forehead with his lips, and then 
heaved a sigh so sudden, so piteous, 
and so profound, that Elsie was quite 
startled. 

** Good gracious, father !” shecried, 
“whatever is the matter? Have 
you met with any accident, or are 
you very tired and cold ?” 

“Cold?” answered Martin, so- 
lemnly ; “ay, girl: cold at heart.” 

“Poor deary!” she exclaimed, 
putting her arm round his waist, and 
urging him in the direction of the 
kitchen—“‘ Come along to the bright 
fire, and taste some of the ale I’ve 
just mulled. Ah! what a wicked 
truant, to leave his daughter and go 
out all alone into the cold snow !” 

So saying, she reached the sup- 
per-table, and making her father sit 
down in his arm-chair, she pulled 
off his boots, and replaced them 
by the slippers which had been put 
in the front of the fire to warm. 
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Then she poured out a glass of the 
mulled ale, and setting it on the 
table, proceeded to cut a slice of 
bread and cheese, humming a plea- 
sant melody as she did so, and cast- 
ing many a wondering glance at 
her father’s countenance. 

Martin sat for some time with 
his arms folded, and silent. A shade 
of melancholy obscured his features, 
usually so genial ; and his strange, 
fixed look, indicated that the old 
oak dresser, with its shining array 
of delf and pewter, upon which his 
eyes were fastened, was not by any 
means the object which then occu- 
pied his thoughts. At last, the air 
which Elsie was humming seemed 
in some measure to divert the cur- 
rent of his reflections; and, per- 
ceiving by his countenance that this 
was the case, the dear girl stole 
gently to his side, and putting her 
arm round his neck, said softly— 

“ Father !” 

He looked up, and met her eye 
beaming with love and compas- 


sion. Slowly he answered—“ Well, 
Elsie ?” 


“You're in some trouble, father, 


dear. Tell me what it is; and if 
I’m not able to advise you, I can, 
at least, share your sorrow.” 

“ Ah, my darling! I’m afraid you 
cause it.” 

Elsie started at these words, so 
plaintively spoken, and immediately 
exclaimed, with tears in her eyes— 

“J cause you sorrow, father! 
Don’t say that: it makes me so un- 
happy !” 

Gravely Martin looked at her, 
and said— 

“ Bring your stool, and sit down 
near me, my child.” 

Elsie did as she was told, and 
sat at her father’s feet, wonderingly 
awaiting what was to be disclosed. 

“ Elsie,” said he, “are you sure 
that you are always quite candid 
with me ?” 

“Yes!” was the answer that rose 
immediately to her lips ; but ere she 
uttered it, a sudden thought flashed 
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through her mind ; and crimsoning 
painfully to the roots of her hair, 
she answered, with averted eyes 

“Oh, father! what makes you 
doubt me ?” 

** Are you sure,” he replied, with- 
out heeding her reply, “that you 
make me acquainted with all that 
concerns your welfare ?” 

Again were Elsie’s cheeks suffused 
with a burning glow ; but this time 
she remained silent. Martin waited 
for a few moments, and then, in a 
tone of deep sadness, exclaimed— 

“ Alas, it is true! My child no 
longer considers me worthy of her 
confidence.” 

No surer mode could have been 
devised for eliciting a confession. 
Elsie burst into tears, and laying 
her head upon Martin’s knees,sobbed 
out— 

“Don’t speak so mournfully, 
father, or you will break my heart ! 
It is true I have a secret which you 
do not know: but, oh! how often 
have I longed to tell it to you! 
It’s made me so miserable you can’t 
think to keep it from you! but in- 
deed, indeed, it was because I had 
given a promise not to tell it. You 
shall hear it all, and then fe 

“Stay, Elsie,” interrupted her 
father, proudly raising his head— 
“T haven’t studied the-deeds of 
chivalry to so little effect as to 
teach my daughter to break her 
word. It wouldn’t look well, in the 
annals of barber-surgery, to have it 
recorded that Martin Dawes sacri- 
ficed his honour to his curiosity. 
Since you have promised, I charge 
you keep your promise.” 

As moonlight on the storm-tossed 
ocean, so fell these words on Elsie’s 
troubled soul. No longer torment- 
ed by the thought that she was act- 
ing an ungrateful and undutiful part 
towards her father, the weight fell 
from her heart, the sorrow from her 
brow; and springing up, all tears 
and smiles, she rewarded the worthy 
little barber's chivalry by that sweet- 
est of guerdons, a mafden’s kiss. 
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A CULTIVATED writer, striking his 
harp by the lakes of Killarney, to 
celebrate the natural beauties, le- 
gends, and memories of that roman- 
tic region, cannot fail to awaken our 
interest and arrest our attention. 
Mr. Gallwey commences his neat 
volume by a loyal sonnet, tender in 
sentiment and tuneful in verse :— 


‘* These gifts to thee I bring, my own dear 
wife, 
Light of my home, my heart, my life !” 
The book is divided into four 
sections, each of which we will pass 
in review in their natural order. 
Seven poems are included in “ An 
Evening Ramble by the Lakes of 
Killarney.” The first of these to 
attract notice is “ Cuddy’s Sleep,” (a 
name humourously connected with 
the inimitable Cuddy Headrigg of 
Sir W. Scott), one of the Augus- 
tinian fathers, who, like Epemenides 
and Rip Van Winkle, went to sleep 
for an unjustifiable period, and 
awakens to find himself as strange 
to the world as the world was strange 
to him :— 


** When Cuddy was made aware of the 
length of years to which he had attained 
without bodily sustenance, his whole frame 
collapsed, and nothing remained on the 
spot where he had been standing but a 
small heap of fine dust.” 

Of “The River Flesk,” we read 
that :— 


“* Slowly gliding, gently winding, now it 
seeks some calm retreat 

Where the wild ash hangs its berries, and 
the oak and holly meet ;” 

and further on we find a very read- 

able poem. “The Eagle’s Nest.” 

Here and there the lines are some- 

what redundant and careless, but its 

merits are superior to its faults. The 

reader may judge for him or her- 

self :— 


| Lays of Killarney Lakes: Descriptive Sonnets and Occasional Poems. 
Gallwey, A.M. Dublin: Lodges, Foster, and Co., Grafton Street. 


‘““THE EAGLE’S NEST. 


Once sweet Echo and the Eagle had their 
dwellings side by side 

In a rock beside a river with a gently wind- 
ing tide ; 

In a rock which rose to Heaven like a 
trophy from the ground 

With green banners gaily streaming and 
with oak and ivy crowned. 


When the infant world was forming here 
young Echo dwelt alone, 

Watching early nature’s lispings, making 
every voice her own. 

Once she heard an Eagle screaming as he 
soared to view the sky, 

And gave back the sound with rapture, 
answering with her mimic cry. 


As he heard the mimic accents through the 
azure blithely run, 

Straight he staid his golden pinions on their 
journey toward the sun ; 

Downward swooping, soon he rested on 
the rock whence came the calls, 

And unconscious fixed his eyrie ’mid sweet 
Echo’s tuneful halls. 


Many chambers had sweet Echo, reaching 
up from foot to crest, 

But one only had the Eagle for his imme- 
morial nest ; 

And sweet Echo wooed the Eagle through 
the portals of his ears 

With the pealings of the thunder, grand old 


music from the spheres, 


There for ages dwelt together nature’s well- 
assorted pair, 

’Till low aims and human folly scared the 
bird who rules the air. 

Since then Echo sits there lonely, by the 
gently winding stream, 

Only in the distance hearing, not for her, 
the Eagle scream. 

So high hopes too often vanish, passing 
shapes of Heaven-sent truth, 

Balmy breath of early morning, soft and 
downy bloom of youth ; 

And sharp pangs of wasting sorrow cast 
their shadows in between, 

While sad memory tells, like Echo, not 
what is but what hath been.” 


Sonnets, twenty-two in number, 
are then the pabulum of the reader, 
and, now-a-days, sonnets are not 
uncommon. The American poet, 
Lowell, describes this difficult form 
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of poetical expression with admirable 
sense and knowledge :— 


** Apollo meanwhile, 

Went over some sonnets of his with a file, 

For of all compositions, he thought that 
the sonnet 

Best repaid all the toil you expended upon 
| 

It should reach with one impulse the end 
of its course, 

And for one final blow collect all of its 
force ; 

Not a verse should be salient, but each one 
should tend 

With a wave-like up-gathering to burst at 
the end.” 


These excellent lines are from 
the excellent “ Fable for the Critics,” 
—a poem not sufficiently read and 
known in the United Kingdom. 
One great writer, whose intellectual 
capacity and true poetic passion 
dwarfs the majority of poets into 
insignificance, ignores the merit of 
the sonnet as a form of composition. 
In the Byron Diary, 1813, occurs— 
“Redde some Italian, and wrote 
two sonnets. I never wrote but one 
sonnet before, and that was not in 
earnest, and many years ago, as an 
exercise—and I will never write 
another. They are the most puling, 
petrifying, stupidly platonic compo- 
sitions.” 

** Who shall cecide when doctors disagree, 

And soundest casuists doubt, dike you 

and B.” 

The sonnets of Mr. Gallwey have 

merit, as ‘ Caran-tual ” testifies. 


**CARAN-TUAL, 


I saw the sun go down behind the sea, 
And o'er the pale moon growa golden light, 
From lonely Caran-tual’s topmost height 
Towering aloft in cloudless majesty ; 
The serried hills beneath seem in the night 
Like billowy ocean, heaving in its might 
And turned to stone; while far as eye can 
see 
The lengthening shadows o'er the surface 
flee. 
Around, each crag and jutting fragments 
tell . 
The name and features of the beldam old 
Potent in herbs ‘and versed in many a spell 
Who dwelt 
hold. 
Oh blame not if each shadow as it fell 
Seemed the weird phantom of the haunted 
dell !” 


unblest within her mountain 
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Milton, who, of all other writers, 
may justly be termed the Master 
of the Sonnet, wrote one, entitled 
“The Massacresof Piedmont,” which 
Macaulay considered “a collect in 
verse.” After such a judgment, he 
would be a bold man who would 
venture to assert that the sonnet is 
not a legitimate form of poetic ex- 
pression. In “Occasional Pieces” 
we cannot find any poem of supe- 
riority to its fellows: the one en- 
titled the “Killarney Boatman’s 
Song,” has a gleam of fancy here 
and there :— 


** From Mulla is a voice 
Ever singing in her train, 
Tis the queen, fairy queen, 
Come to visit us again !” 


The lines are commemorative of 
Her Excellency the Countess Spen- 
cer’s visit to the Lakes in April 1869. 
In “ Long Ago” we are told : 

***Tis the heart is the true test of time ; 

As it beats, so we run or we climb.” 

Burns wrote, long ago— 
“The heart's aye 

The part aye 

That keeps us right or wrang.” 
“Rhymes on the Land” is the 
fourth and completing section. 
They may please a Milesian ear, 
uqt we differ from them in thought 
and feeling. The clause in the Peace 
Preservation Act (Ireland), enacting 
that “if any newspaper printed 
in Ireland contains any treason- 
able or seditious engraving,” &c., 
it shall be forfeited to Her Majesty, 
cannot we think be thought of other- 
wise than as desirable and sound 
legislation. ‘ Licence they mean 
when they shout liberty,” says a bold 
writer and patriot. 

We wish Mr. Gallwey every suc- 
cess, and trust he may have many 
admirers amongst the privileged 
who have gazed on the beautiful 
Innisfallen, heard the dash of O’ Sul- 
livan’s cascade, wandered through 
the thickly-wooded Ross Island, and 
passed with wonder and delight be- 
tween the vast mufal cliffs of the 
Gap of Dunloe. 














